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Kar Miten wird ein Wort, oder eine Bedeatangy in alien de» 
einzdnen Fallen gebrancht, in welchen sie doch gebraucht 
weiden. konntent alle diese nnmerkllch kleinen Schal- 
tierOngen in den Bedentnngen durch Worteaaszudrucken^ itt 
uui|5glich| and alle die FaUe anzofiUiren, in welcben dn 
Wort gebrancht werden kann, ist es nicht wenigeri wena 
nann auch die unabflehliche Weitlanfigkeit, die solciicf 
worde ▼ernnachetliaben/niclit mit in Rechnnn bringen 
wolUe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



XHE word synonym is compounded of the 
greek preposition ^uv cm/w, and pvoyuA nomen: 
it means therefore a fellow-name. Those 
terms are called synonymonsy which describe 
the same things by other names : to synonym 
mize is to express one thought in different 
phrases: synonymy is the use, a synonymisi 
the user of synonyms, and synonymicon de« 
scribes a dictionary of them. 

Some languages, like the ja:reek and german, 
are self- derived. When they have occasion 
to designate fresh objects, they do it by juiu- 
ing, in a new and definitive manner, terms 
already in use. They have been taught, for 
instance, to name the elements of modern 
chemistry by internal resources : oxygen, sau" 
erstoff\ la such languages po two words 
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are equipollent, no distinct expressions have 
quite the same significance. 

Other languages, like the english, have 
been formed by the confluence of several 
tongues, A gothic dialect, the Caledonian 
probably, forms the basis of our speech ; 
and the french, which with the Italian 
and Spanish may be considered as a latin 
dialect, has mixed with it so abundantly, 
that it depends on a writer's choice, whether 
the northern or southern diction shall predo- 
minate. In such languages many words are 
wholly equivalent* 

Our tongue abounds especially with dupli- 
cates, one of which is borrowed from some 
gothic, and the other from some roman, dia- 
lect. Freedom, happiness, are saxon, liber tij, 
fe/iciti/, are latin, terms, which are not merely 
similar, but identical, in meaning: se are the 
adjectives Jriendly, amical; and the verbs to 
lessen, to diminish. In commercial nations, 
in sea-port towns, in hybrid families, it often 
happens, that the names given to the same 
things in different countries both become 
current. Wherein lies the difference between 
a gotch and a pitcher, but that the one is a 
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hoUandish and the other a french term for a 
water-crock : or between a sharoot and a segar, 
but that the first is aa east^indian and the se- 
cond a west-indian name for a rolled tobacco 
leaf* Such double terms are always at first 
commutable, and may continue so for gene* 
rations : but when new objects arc discovered^ 
or new shades of idea which such words are 
fitted to depict, it at length happens that a 
separation of meanings is made between them. 
Thus to blanch and to whiten are insensibly 
acquiring a distinct purport ; to blanch being 
now only applied where some stain, or co- 
louring matter is withdrawn which concealed 
the natural whiteness* Thus ai;ain whole and 
entire ; worth and merit ; understanding and z/i- . 
tellect; are tending to a discriminable meaningt 
A language begins with being too poor. In 
rude ages the same word performs many ser- 
vices. Thus in Hebrew ruakh spirit, stands 
for breath, far temper, for .soul, and for 
ghost. During periods of intercourse, whe- 
ther occasioned by conquest or by comukerce^ 
many foreign expressions are imported, which 
enrich but encumber the national vocabulary. 
At this stage of growth a language may 
become too wealthy. After a furthei 
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advance of circulation^ of record, of selec- 
tion^ and of refinement, a distinct office comes 
to be assigned to every individual term. The 
english language has not yet completed this 
last spire of the progress* Our double no* 
menclature is still too numerous ; it frequent- 
ly tempts our writers into idle pleonasm, and 
favours a useless tautology. Once in a while 
an echo may amuse^ but it is usually an un* 
welcome companion. 

Cicero, the greatest artist in composition^ 
willingly employed himself in the discrimina- 
tion of synonyms. He thus analyzes the 
substantives labor and dolor. 

** Interest aliquid inter laborem et dolorem; 
sunt finitima omnino, sed tamen differt ali- 
quid : labor est functio quaedam vel animi 
vel corporis gravioris operis vel muneris ; dolor 

autem motus asper in corpore Aliud, 

inquam^ est dolere, aliud laborare* Cum va- 
rices secabantur Cneio Mario, dolehat; cum 
sestu magno ducebat agmen, laborabat," 

He thus contrasts the verbs amare and di- 
ligere, 

*' Quis erat qui putaret ad eum amorem 
quern erga te habebam posse aliquid accedere? 
Tantum accessit, uc mihi nunc denique amare 
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videar, antea dilexisse. Again : Quid ego tibi 

commendecn eum quem tu ipse diligisf Sed 

tamen ui scires eutn Don a me diligi solum, 

verum etiam amari, ob earn rem tibi hoc 

scribo/* 

Quintilian, who lectured on rhetoric at 
Rome^ with an applause which his printed 
Institutes rather account for than juslify, has ^ 
occasionally digressed to examine synonyms* 
In the sixth book, for instance: 

*^ Pluribus autem nominibus in eadem re 
vulgo utimur; quae tamen si diducas^ suam 
propriam nuandam vim ostendent. Nam et 
urbaDitas dicitur: qu& quidem significari 
video sermonem prae se ferentem in verbis 
et sono et usu^ propriam quendam gustum 
urbis, ct sumptam ex conversatione doctorum 
tacitam eruditionem, et denique cui contraria 
sit rusticitas. Venustum esse, quod cum gra 
tia quadam et venere dicatur, apparet. Sal* 
sum in consuetudine pro ridiculo tantum 
accipimus ; natur^ non utique hoc est ; quan* 
quam et ridicula oporieat esse falsa* Nam 
et Cicero omne quod salsum sit ait esse Atti« 
corum, quia sunt maxime ad risum compositi: 
«t Catullus cum dicit. 

a ft 
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y Nalla in tarn magno est corpore mica salis; 

9oc dicit^ nihil in corpore ejus esse ridiculunii 

Salsum igitur erit, quod non erat insulsum ; 

velut quoddam simplex orationis condimen- 

tum, quod sentitur latente judicio velut palate^ 

excitatq^ue et a tcedio defendit orationem. Sane 

tameni ut ille in. cibis paullo liberalius asper* 

sus^.si tamen non sit immodicus^ affert aliquid 

propria^ voluptati; ita hi quoque in dicendo 

habent quiddam^ quod nobis faciat audiendi 

m 

sitim. Facetum quoque non tantum circa 
ridicula^ opinor consistere: neque enim di- 
ceret Horatius facelum carminis genus na« 
turse concessum^ esse Virgilio. D^coris banc 
magis et excultae cujus'dam elegantiae appella* 
tionem puto. Ideoque in epistolis Cicero 
hsec Bruti refert verba 'Nae illi sunt pedes 
face^i^ ac deKciis ingredienti molles.' Quod 
convenit cum.illo Horatiano» 

" MoIIe atque facetum Virgilio. 
JoGum vero accipimus^ quod est contrarium se- 
rio. Nam et fingere et terrere^ et promittere in. 
lerim jocusest Dicacitas sine dubio a dicendo^ 
quod est omni generi commune^ ducta est : 
proprie tamen signiBcat sermonem cum risu 
aliquo iiicessentem. Ideo Dembstlienem ur- 
banum fuisse dicunt^ dicacem negant.'^ 
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Nonius Marcellas of Tibur, by his work Di 

Proprietate Sermofium, attained eminence as a 

grammarian about the cLse of the fourth 

century^ Many latin synonyms are examined 

io his fifth section^ and instructively distin* 

guisbed. 

The eariiest book^ however, which was 
expressly devoted to the discrimination of 
synonyms, is a greek work of Ammonius, the 
son of Hermias^ who flourished in the sixth 
century. The original edition of this treatise 
is appended to a greek dictionary, printed at 
Venice in 1497; but it was edited with the 
works of other grammarians at Leyden by 
Vdlcknaer in* 1739; and published apart at 
Erlangen in. 1787 by a namesake of the au* 
thor, under the title A,a/xAn//8 vept oiiotojv nut 

Under the reign of Harold, and about the 
year 1040, flourished John Garland, an Enj^^ 
lishman> whose manuscript treatise entitled 
Synonyma et Equivoca was long much in re- 
quest, and was printed at Cologne in 1490, 
Aniong the Auctores Lingua Lalina; collec- 
ted and edited by Dionysius Gothofredus, 
there is a chapter oa synonymy picked froin 
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ancient grammarians. Several moderns, 
Popma, Richter, Braiin, have Compiled in 
this department of latin glossology^ additional 
materials: of the continental writers, Dumes* 
nil is the most celebrated, of our native writ* 
ers. Hill. 

The earliest regular treatise of the moderns, 
exclusively consecrated to the comparison 
of vernacular synonyms, seems to have been 
that of the abbe Girard ; the publication of 
which obtained for him a seat amid the aca- 
demicians of France : its first edition is dated 
in 1718, the enlarged edition in 1747* His 
work is generally known, and is certainly 
executed with elegance. The refinements 
of usage he detects with sagacity, and records 
with perspicuity; if he sometimes * errs in the 
valuation of a word, he seldom fails in com- 
municating exactly his estimate; but he omits 
to analyse the causes of his results, and never 
seeks in historic etymology for the reasons 
which necessarily attach to the several syno- 
nyms difTerent sets of accessory ideas. This 
work was republished in 1770, and in 1776 
with additional articles by Beauzee; and with 
other supplementary matter derived from the 
Encyclopedy. 
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A distinct treatise on french synonyms by 
the more cai^eful and more learned Roubaud 
appeared in 1785 at Paris, and again in 1787 
at Berlin. Giraiil had relied too much on 
metropolitan and social usage ; half bis dis- 
tinctions are since gone out of fashion. Rou- 
baud relied preferably on latin usage : though 
assailed at first as pedantic, he is now obeyed 
by every writer, and is even become the canon 
of fashionable conversation ; so versatile is 
custom, so immutable is etymology. The 
more lively, satisfactory, and enduring articles 
of these several french synonymists have been 
collected by M. de Levizac at London in 
1807, and republished with neat abbreviation. 
At Bologna in 1732 appeared Sinonimi ed 
aggiunti Italiani raccolti da Carlo Costanzo 
Rabbi, of vfb'ich a second ausjraented edition 
was given at Venice in 1764 by Alessandro 
Maria Bandiera. As records of practice these 
volumes have a value, which they do not as- 
sert as authorities for conduct. Imprecision 
however is not often chargable on the authors 
of southern Europe, A Frenchman or an 
Italian has only to learn latin in order to 
know thoroughly his whole narrow range of 
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words. But an English writer, in order com- 
pletely to understand his vocabulary^ must 
study so many, languages, that he less fre« 
^yently accomplishes tl>e task'* 

Dr. Tnisler p.ubli»hed at London in 1?66 a 
partial abstract of Gi^rard's work* Those 
words which were common to the french and 
englisb languages^ and which retained in botlt 
the same relative value, were numerous enough 
to supply a large stock of translated articles: 
these were interspersed with original defini* 
tiofls of some contiguous terms peculiar to 
ourselves. His neat and useful, though not 
wholly-^ trustworthy^ book attained a second 
edition in 1783. It will not be superseded 
by the subsequent but inferior attempt of 
Mrs. Piozzi. Blair has deposited in his Rhe^- 
toric^ (lecture X) and Dawson in his PMlo'r^ 
logia angtica, some further contributions .to an 
english synonymicon* 

The Germans . have . not negleeted this 
branch. of grammatical literature, and have 
furnished perhaps the compJetest european 
treatises on the subject. In 1783 was print- 
ed Stosch's Essay toward defining German 
Words of like «wfli»«^. -Without Giraiid'g 
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(fexterous choice of examples, which makes 
instructioa^ both amuse and teli> the ger« 
niaa synonymist has prod need a work of 
sounder iuformation. It may be scholastic, 
diffuse and too metaphysical ; but it frequently 
explains the reason of the collected facts. So 
much of meaning as inheres in the radical' 
and primary signitication of a word is neces- 
sarily immortal; but that which has accrued 
fVom casual application may die out and dis* 
appear. 

£berhard, ^raother german glossologist^ pub* 
fished at H^lle, in 1802 and the following 
years^ a still inore comprehensive Synonymicon 
of his language. The previous labors of 
Stosch he has employed and condensed ; the 
masterly dictionary of Adelung he has con* 
suited for corrective and additional matter; 
and by the composition of new articles h« 
has extended to more^than eight volumes hit 
instructive work.. Yet even Eberhard leans 
too much on usage, which is transient, too 
Kitle on etymology' which is immutable; he 
oftener supplies the what than the why of 
practice, and sharpen*^ instinct insteird of un-> 
ibldrng reasoiv. He is a neater not a clearei 
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writer than Stosch ; his matter is ampler^ not 
purer; his instances are more lively^ not al- 
ways more convincing; he excels Stosch la 
taste of redaction, and comprehension of 
terms; 

*' The greatest beauty of writing, says Eber- 
hard, is precision of expression. It is essen*- 
tially connected with correctness of thinking; 
for who can transfer his thoughts with entire 
exactness of contour and significancy of ac- 
cessory ideas, who does not form them defi- 
nitely, and who cannot find up among the 
whole mass of kThdred terms the onhf word 
which represents the very shade and shape of 
the idea in bis mind i 

" The beauty of precision derives from ma» 
ny sources; but principally from a gratification 
of the reason, which lies at the bottom of 
most pleasures of the mind. This feeling is 
produced by that just harmony between 
thought and expression, the result of a ratio- 
nal choice, which leaves nothing to blind 
chance, but is decided even in the least things 
by the best motives. 

" To this sympathy with an author's judi» 
cious and perpetual exertioti of his iateilecl 
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may be added the exercise of personal pene* 
tratioQ, as another source of our delight ia 
precision of style. Whatever renders re* 
markable to us a hitherto unobserved differ* 
ence between terms^ bestows new powers of 
definition, and gives to the mind a lesson, aa 
it were, in the art of drawing. Lessing, who 
in the fullness, grace, and vividness of his 
imagery is excelled by other stylists, surpasses 
them all in precision ; this it is which gives 
to his most fugitive essays and unmethodized 
productions^ nay, to every private letter, a 
charm, which others vainly emulate. 

'^ The study of synonymy is adapted to teach 
more than precision of style. By a necessary 
consequence it bestows accuracy of thinking ; 
it exercises the comparison, while it sharpens 
the critical skill; and it tends to diminish and 
to settle those verbal disputes, which in the- 
ology, morality, science, and indeed in all the 
branches of philosophy, have so often divided 
men into parties for want of their understand* 
ing each other." 

Our english books of synonymy would per- 
haps admit of some amendment by an approx- 
imation to foreign models. I have thought fit 
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at ledst to make the experiment^ and to write 
anew several definitions of the terms, which 
are most commonly examined and compared 
in the circalating catalogues of synonyms. 
This task has proved an agreeable relaxation 
to me during the intervals of severer but less 
popular studies* 

Many of the ensuing pages travel over the 
ground of Dr. Trusler: whenever our esti- 
mates agree, ! have preferred to avail myself 
of his instances-: whenever they disagree, I 
have thought some note of precautioa 
against my own^ decision due to his esta« 
bUshed authority. 

In the Athenaeum and in the Monthly Ma* 
gazine, several of' the following articles were 
successively inserted during the progress of 
composition. They are here assembled aftei 
some revisal and some abridgement. It is 
hoped they may be found useful not to young 
persons only, but to all those who aspire to 
write the english language with precision. If 
invited by the public patronage, I shall occa« 
sionally continue this task of definition, 
and may probably accumulate, during the 
ensuing year, niftterials^ for another such vo- 
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lume. By the critfeism of reviewers I 
shall be belped to detect and to shua the 
faults of a first essay. 

Keeping in view the remark of Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield, th^t a good word can have but two 
senses^ a proper and a metaphoric^ and that 
I>e who underi^tands the proper sense of a 
word can never be at a loss bow to employ it 
in metaphor, I have habitually endeavoured, 
by etymologic investigation, to ascertain of 
every analyzed word the primary sense. Some- 
times it is difficult to detect, in the very root^ 
the seminal meaning of terms, and to trace 
that specific and inherent tendency which 
guides their subsequent ramification. Every 
word indeed must at first have represented a 
sensible idea; bu); often, in the elemental 
phrases of language, metaphor begins so early 
as to elude analysis and decomposition. 

Researches into the derivation of words 
have usually been noted at length when liable 
to controversy, and concisely when the point i» 
established. This etymologic method may oc^ 
casionally appear too formal, and be felt as te- 
dious; it will be fouM however to confer on 
the stylist a great command over the words 
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analyzed. Understanding them exactly^ he 
can henceforth employ them with confidence 
in combinations hitherto untried. 

Nor can it be wholly insignificant to the dif* 
fusion and preservation of our language^ to have 
recorded its peculiar use of many terms com- 
mon to the european nations: the foreigner 
will thereby more easily discern what insulates 
our practice^ and the critic what character- 
izes our age* 
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Synonymous, Homonymous* 

A f oRDs allied in signiiicatiou are called synony* 
mouSy words allied in name only are called homony- 
mous : synonym (from cw and oyop») meaning a 
fellow-name, and homonym (from ofbO( and oyof*») 
meaning a same name. In latin, the words taurus, 
bull, and boiy ox, are synonyms ; but the words Tau^ 
rus, a mountain so called, and taurus, a bull, are ho* 
monyms. In english the words lead-pigs and plwum 
heous ingots are synonymous ; but hod-pigs 'and lead 
pigs (in the sense * guide swine') are homonymous. 
Synonyms busy the ingenuity of the grammarian ; 
homonyms, of the punster. 

To whiten. To blanch. 

To whiten is to supednduce a white color. To 
blanch is to withdraw some colouring matter, or 
stain, which concealed the natural whiteness. To 
whiten a house. A whitened sepulchre. To blanch 
wax. To blanch almonds. The whitenings of flat* 
tery will not conceal his vices from posterity. My 
cheek is blanched with fe^r. Shdkspeare. 
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To wish for. To have a mind for. To Iciigfor. To 

hanker after. 

The desire of something unpossest is an idea com* 
mon to these verbs. To uish for is a mere senti- 
ment of the soul, unaccompanied with exertion. To 
have a mind for implies additionally the intention to 
pursue. To long for includes animal desire, of the 
stomach, or other intestines. To hanker after (to 
hanker is the frequentative of to hang) marks a re- 
peated expression of intreative pantomime. 

He wishes to be married, who in the abstract 
prefers the married to the single state. He has a 
mind to be married, whose dodging gallantry indi- 
cates that intention. He longs to be married, who 
having concluded the contract hastens the realiza- 
tion of it. He hankers after matrimony, who, 
notwithstanding repulse, renews his application. 

Lazy people often sit down and content them, 
selves with wishing for those things they would 
presently obtain, if diligent and assiduous. 

Trusler. 

Princes have sometimes a mind to gratify their 
ambition at the expence of their future welfare. 

Truslen 

Women with child frequently long for things they 
see. Trusler. 

Some <;hildren will hanker a long time after their 
nurses, and it is with the greatest difficulty they 
can be brought to forget them. Trusier. 

Tray. Waiter. Voider. 

A tray {tragen to carry) is a portabl-e shelf: a waiter 
18 a tray used to offer meats or drinks upon, to xvait 
on company with : a voider is a tray used to empty 
(vuider to empty) the table, or the side-board. Hence, 
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the tray is of all sizes, the waiter small^ and the 
voider large. 

Doubt. Uncertainti/* Suspense, 

Doubt has not studied, uncertainty has mi 
judged, suspense has not determined. Doubt re- 
gards our knowlege, uncertainty our inference, sus- 
pense our volition. Doubt is the hesitation of ig- 
Tiorance, uncertainty of irresolution, and suspense 
of indecision. Doubt is open to enquiry, uncer* 
tainty to conviction, and suspense to action. 

Story m Tale, Romance • Novel » 

A story (Uro^toc) professes to be true ; a tale pro- 
fesses to have the amusement of the hearer for its 
object : both describe short narrations within the 
compas of conversational convenience. A romance 
narrates adventures of the age of chivalry, such inci- 
dents as occupied the writers in the provenzai, or pro- 
vinciaWoman, {romanzo romish) language of the mid- 
dle age ; a novel narrates adventures of our own times, 
incidents which have novelty for their characteristic ; 
both describe extensive narrations^ which are pre- 
pared for the reader rather than the hearer. Stories 
are not to be marvellous; tales are not to be iusi* 
pid ; romances are not to be vulgar^ and novels 
are not to be old-fashioned. 

Endeavour* Effort 

Endeavour is labor directed to some specific end ; 
effort is a laborious endeavour. 

When we would accomplish a design, we use our 
endeavours ; if we meet with any considerable and 
unexpected obstacles in the way^ we apply our ut- 
most efforts. . Truster, 
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To dissert To discuss f 

To dissert is to expatiate, to engraft (dis and 
tererej consequential matter on the original ques. 
tion. To discuss is to examine throughout, to 
shake to the bottom (dis and cutere J the topic of 
controversy. Authors dissert, and critics discuss* 

Disagreement m Dissention* Divisiorim Discord* ' 

Variation of opiLion is usually progressive in this 
order. Disagreement is the cessation of acquies* 
cence, dissention a contrariety of sentiment, division 
a separation of conduct, and discord an alienation 
of affection. We may disagree before we proclaim 
our dissent, dissent without dividing, and divide 
without^discord. 

Sumptuous^ Sumptuary* 

That which causes expense is sumptuous ; that 
which relates to expense is sumptuary. A sump- 
tuous feast, a sumptuous campaign. Sumptuary 
ledgers, sumptikry laws. 

To confute* To refute* 

To pour cold water upon hot freely, so as to make 
a tepid mixture, is confutare ; to pour cold water 
upon hot cautiously, so as to prevent the dissipation, 
but not the boiling, is refutare : futare being the 
frequentative oifundere to pour. To confute, then, is 
to pour together, and to refute is to pour against; but 
in our language these words in their proper sense 
do not occur. In metaphor, to confute is to neu* 
tralize argumentation by the reply opposed ; and to 
refute is to thwart continually without allaying the 
character of the original propositions. 
For either party he'd dispute. 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. Butler* 

It was impossible to refute such multitudes, ^(/(/i^on.v 
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"Fights Ccmhct, Ettgagfmcnt. Batfle* 
Tight is applicable alike to the combat of tw(>i ^^ 
the engagement of several . men, or to the battle ot 
multitudes. A fight may be accidental ; a combats 
an engagement, h pre-arranged. A hattle is usually 
preceded by the engagement of subordinate wings 
of the army. Fight ^d engagement tio not neces* 
sarily imply the use of weapons ; combat and battle 
tk). Engagement is applied to naval conflict, battle 
ooly to territorial. 

Fight is supposed by Adelnng to derive from some 
word signifying Jist, EngE^ement comes from pagt 
a -pledge. <3ombat is from von toother and batire. 
to strike ox beat with a weapon ; and of battre bat^* 
tie is the frequentative. 

Dumb. Silent. Mute. 

■He IS dumb, who cannot speak ; he is silent, who 
does not speak ; he is mute, whose silence is com^* 
pulsory. Mute is a participle which means rendered 
dumb, from whatever cause. Eastern slaves, whose 
tongues have been cut away that they may be safe 
jonfidants, are called mules. Those only are called 
dumby- who are so from birth. The poet should 
personify observation -as silent; .secresy as mute ; ig* 
«orance as dumb. 

Benediction, ^eatitudem Blessing. "BUss. 

Benediction hears that relation to beatitude which 
benevolence .bears to beneficence : the one is the 
wish* the other the realization. The benediction of 
the priest. The beatitude of heaven. 

Blessing and bliss are saxon words, answering 

nearly W the latin words benediction and beatitude. 

The bltssHig of the priest. The bliss of heaveni 

. Yet there .is this difference between benediction 

bicBsing; that whereas benediction is only used 



•f gaod wisb^ (being derived from fMf dicir^f t& say 
gfKMl) blessing is used' of good thiogs* Tbe ble^ 
iilgs 6f a pUntifol barvest. Tbe bleatsiiig of tnis- 
«b*ifne.' . . 

' And whereas beatitude is only used, of those wb^ 
Sfeve been ripndered bappy (being derited from Um 
participle liatus^ made bappy) bliss is used of those 
^h6 make themselves so. The bliss of intoxlcftt 
.tion<. Tbe bliss of love. . 

If the 4atiti word bad taken, which Cicero coined 
«Md'could-'DOt naturalize, SeatUasy we should probably 
ha^'e imported it^ and have had two more synonyms^ 
ttatiy^ and blessedness, to include in this list*. Thfis^ 
4wo ^Vi)rds would have been identical in meaning* 

ChoakceL Throttled, Strangled. Stifled. Smotier* 

. ' erf. Suffoaited^ 

' Fffere are-six words, describing stoppage of breath. 
He is'choaked, whose respiration is interrupted fjroni 
^rithin) whose wind-pipe is irfttci;ted'Or closed by food 
shallowed amiss, or by such internal affection ai • 
|H^uces an etforf at coughing. He is tbrottM^i 
whose" respiration is checked in the //ircMz/, wibelher 
ffcith wiChoui or' withitt." Ue-is< strangled, wkoaa 
reap i ration' is intenm pud from without by sqwxzmg, 
the neck, whose wind-pipe is compressed by -a noose,: 
or a bowstring, tie ie stifled,, whose respiration is 
stopped by repeaied efforts. He is smothered, whose 
r^piru'tibn is interrupted at the orifice by covering 
the mouth and nioittfils;- He is suflocaCed, wJMsa' 
ri^pif ation is attackied ia tha lungs by tbe introdiic* 
^iun of irrespirab'le-or azotic airs; . ■ • - • 

'^.^i ' • • CkKidsioldusl'didrc^bdak 
• 'Cbiitending troops. - ^^iMr^j 

Tb« throiiliug q^insey 'tis^ my staitapppolntsjjDr^dbi^ 
Staring full- ghastly like a sirangled man. SMupeare^ 
'JA&o vkkf we* drew oot-lefi' tlio AiOM TdofB'ibr iktm 
Atiflini; steam of the eoals*^ Bmiie. 



Cbildmn h^n• been aoiother^d ia bed by (be eftrf%^ 
IntDess of iiurs^. Trusiar^ 

MiottTB arfi often sufibcated by damps. 
Aceocan (^whence to ckaak) is to swell out thf 
tAepAr, to cough* 

Tknitk, more properly tkrotiei, is the throat ivh 
llrument, the larynx, or uvula; from this substantivft 
fferiyes the verb, which has corruptly assumed ^ 
frequentative form^ /€ for cL At the 'upper extreme 
it hath D(^lafyaxy or throttcl^ to qualify the sound« 

BrcfWfCi Vvlgar M^rrwti 
^nmgie is the frequentative of itrmgere^ to com^ 
press, to grasp. 

Stifk is the frequentative of to stop; the Frencli 
ttnffcr and etouper^ whence our sti/ie and stop arc 
both derived from etoupe or atovpe (Latin stupa) ^ 
bunch of moss or tow, with which the chinks of 
"vessels are caulked or stopped* 

SnnUj whence to smother j is tlie silth of a chim« 

iHiy* Smutty herrings^ smutty hams, are such as 

bave been sro<^e>dried. The inside is so smutte4 

with dust and smoke, that neither the marble^ silver, 

nor brass works show themselves. Adduoni 

To smother is to cover, as with soot and ashea ; 

licnce an idea of concealment adheres to the word« 

Smother the embers that they may not burn out 

before out return. He must smother that scanda^ 

lous anecdote, as he can. 

To suffocate is to put under Jire (sub focoj asA 
tiience t« destroy as tire-damps destroy. 

Flesh. Meat. Victuals. 

Flesh is the natutol copaposition of an animal; 
fDcatiaany kind of food, althougjb commonly used 
wf fleslwroeat, or butcher's meat; victual is a rati<> 
•f provisivdi mj^at served in jportions. The fiesb 
«C «*'voodcock i» ^a exquisitely delicate me«W 



Crain is tke meat of birds. Fish and vegirift* 
bles, according to the Catholics, are the propet 
meats during Lent. lie Mas not able to keep 
that place three days for luck of victuals* Yoe 
had musty victuals, and he holp to eat them. 
" Flesh is a word common to all the gothic dialects. 
IVachter ihinks it etymologically connected with 
ieik body; in which case animal origin is the essen- 
tial idea. Ihre thinks it etymologically connected 
v/iih /tek^ bacon : in which case cutting up is the 
essential idea. Flitch nnd Jksh may have been one 
mrord ; yet it is jess harsh to suppose it connected with 
the verb tojlushy and to place in redness the essential 

idea. 

Meat signifies nourishment : in the follawing pas* 
.^o^e milk is called a meat. 

Le linge, orne de fleurs fut convert pour tous m^ts, 
D'un peu de lait, de fruits, et des dons de Ceres. 

Lafontaine* 

Victmlif^ fromlhe French Wc^fl///r, which is from 
the Italian viCtuaglia, and this fioni the Latin vecti" 
grdy which is apparently derived from yescor, to feed, 
und meant, first a requisition of provisions, then a 
veguisition of money, 'then tribute. 

Austcritv. Severiti/. Bigowr^ 

^ Austerity (says Blair) relates to the manner of 
living; severity, of thinking; rigour, of punishing. 
To austerity IK opposed etfeminacy: to severity, re- 
laxation ; t«) rigor, clemency. A hermit ia austere 
in his life; a casuist, severe in his decision; a judge, 
rigorpus in his sentence." 

* In this attempt at discrimination there is little 
exactness. Austerity is applied not only to habit, 
but to dpctrine, and to infliction. Soliury confine- 
ment is a severe form of life, and a severe punish* 
Ihent. Rigid observances, rigid epidioQS, are ofteoer 
nyioken oi J^an rigid seotenoes. 
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A hermit is; austere who lives harshly; is acvefe/ 
who lives solitarily ; h rigid, who lives unswerving* 
]y, . A casuii^t is austere who commands niortifica*>. 
tion; severe, who forbids conviviality; rigid, whos^ 
exactions are unqualified. A judge is austere, wh6 
punishes slight transgressions; severe, who punishes 
to the utmost ; 'rigid, who punishes without respect 
of pen ens and circumstances. 

Why tins? Austerity is an idea of the palate; it 
oaeans crabbedness, Vinuni austxrius. The meta- 
phorical use of the word keeps this in view. ThosA 
modes of life which are painful to the moral taste, 
are called austere. To shun luxury, to incur mortifi- 
cation, to fly from cheerful social enjoyments, is to 
live austerely. Those d'>ctrines which are painful 
to the moral taste, are called austere. To reprobate 
fornication, to command flagellation, to stimulate 
perpetually the ruminations of remor->ey is to preach 
austerely. To lay information for sabbath- breaking^. 
fyr swearing, fon gambling, is to execute the iuw» 
austerely. Austerity is opposed to suavity.. 

Severitv is not easilv traced hack to the sensible 
idea in which the word originates. St and xereor^ 
to- bend down apart, are perhaps the component 
ideas. The lyin^ prostrate apart is not only cha- 
racieristic of the praying anchoret, and of public 
penance, hfit of cruel inlliction ; and to all these 
cases seventy, is accordingly applied. Scvcra virgmm 

tiU. 

Sanctitude severe and pure. Milton m 

What made the church of Alexandria be so severe 
irith Origen f Stiilingjeet. 

The soldier was severely flogged. 
If this be the true theory of the siguiflcatioQ of 
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#efT«re*, it ought not to be followed by tbe preposido* 
wakf as in Stillingfieet, but rather by the prepositiotf 
against, which is consistent with the metaphor im» 
plied. To severity is opposed remissness. 

Rigor is stiffness : rigid means froxen, stiff wi^ 
cold : aqua in grandincs rigescunt^ rain hardens inta 
bail. I'hawless unnielting obstinacy is the meta* 
phor implied in rigor. Ferri rigor • To rigor is op- 
posed pliancy. 

Ileligioub competition renders sects austere^ priest$ 
severe, and establishments rigid* ' ' 

GentU. Tame. ' 

Gentle animak are the naturally docile; tam» 
animals are made so by the art of man. The dogi^ 
the sheep/ are gentle animals; the wolf, the bear^ 
Are sometimes tame. 

Gentle means well-born, as in gentleman ; tame: 
is etymologically connected with zaum^ bridle, and 
with ieamf yoke, or harness ; it means broken-in t# 
carry, or draw. 

Haughtiness. Disdain, 

. Haughty is rightly deduced by Dr. Johnson fron» 
the french honlaiuy and ought therefore to have 
been spelt without the gA-— hauty. llautain is & 
derivative of haut high, and describes that disposi- 
tion of mind which stimulates an erect and lofty de- 
portment. 

From the latin dignari^ to worship, and the pri- 
vative syllable dis, derives the french verb dedaigner^ 
•r the ilalian Bu1t>stantive sdegno, from one of which.- 

« The word is employed bj 0f jdeo, M jf k d«ri?ed from (cvtr» 
to rage. 

Tivdm stands witbio, 
Wboie jawr with iioa teeth leirerely ^fiu 
Wealspny * levece weatim.* 
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C6m«9 our disdain^ ^hicb signifies, to withdraw 
iK'ai'ship, to di^sist from reverence. 

Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion w« 
enterUiin of ourselves ; disdaia on the low opinion 
we have of others. B!air* 

Wearines9. Fatigue. Ijtsiifndem 

Tinedness is an ide& common to all these words ; 
the tired horse whose skin is chafed bare, whose 
hoofs are ruad.worn, suffers weariness; the tired 
horse, whose hide has been laahed, whose side hay 
been gored by the spur, suffers fatigue ; the tired 
horse, who while iotoxicateil with corn and with 
the passions of the chase, performed prodigies, but 
"U'bo is coy for want of stimulants, suffers lassitude. 
Wear, tear,^aud whetting cause weariness, fatigu* 
and lassitude. • 

Weariness is derived from wear, and mea^is the 
state of being worn away ; it is not applied now tu 
inanimate objects, but Spenser writes, and proper!}', 

* His weary waggon to the western vale ;' 
nor is there there any grammatical impediment to 
our calling thread-bare clothes weary. 

To fatigue is to pierce with a goad. Fastigium 
meant, ]. the point or needle of a goad or pike, 
and is the root both oifatmo i\m\ J'atigo; 2. a spire, 
needle, or pyramidal temple, ubual on great houses; 
3. the blade, or ridge of any house. Jacuio cervos 
€ursuf/ue fntigat, Qtiadrupcdt m ftrratd adce fut'gatm 
Dentem in dtnte jatigare. Versuque juvencum t^r^ 
Jiitigamus hcutd. The verb to tire is probably an or- 
thographic variety ot' to icafy which means to l;ice- 
Tate with the teeth ; but the verb to Jade, if rightly 
derived by Skinner from goad, is tht very metaphor 
;0( /afigare analogously employed. 

Lassitude rather denotes indirect than direct debi* 
lity. Lassm siotftachus* That barreuues$ which re« 
eults from over-cropping is called by Columella laisim 
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iudo i$ti, Horace describes hb merchant lassus^ 
maris. Where there U lassitude there is previous 
exertion. 

The soldier is weary of his march, fatigued by f^m. 
qucnt orders of reniovaly aud sinks after iutemper- 
aiice into, lassitude. 

To loath. To hate. To abhor^ To deieit. 

The radical signification of loathing is nausea of 
the stomach ; of hate is angry warmth, or heat'; of 
abhorrence, is a shuddering back from ; aud of detesta* 
tfon, is bearing tcitness agaimt. 

In loathing, there is something of passive disgust ;. 
in hatred, something of active hostility. Loathing 
may be increased into abhorrence ; and hatred into 
detestation. We loath the food by which we have- 
been surfeited. W^e hate the person who has injured 
us. We abhor the filthy vices. We detest the poli-^ 
tical apostate, in order to render him infamous. Hb 
may abhor infidelity, who tolerates it; iie may do- 
test smuggling, who practices it ; but the terms are 
not convertible. A prudent man abhors being ih 
debt; a creditor detests it. The loyalist abhors,, 
the informer detests treason. When we loath, we do 
fiot hate our own excesses. When we abhor, we do 
l|ot detest our own crimes. 
Je m' abborre encore glus que tu ne me detestes* ' 

Racint^ 

Accent. Emphasis, Strain. Stress. 

All these words denote an^'increased effort of voice.. 
Accent (which is derived Irom caatuv^ song^ describes 
Uiat sort of exertion which varies the utterance 
from low to high, from grave to aciite, from fiat to. 
ftliarp, from hoarse to shrill. Emphasis (which is, 
derived from ^imy, to indicate) describes that sorl? 
«f <(xertiun wiiicb varies tb« utterance froiusoft to 
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Ibud^ frmn quirk to slow, from faint to markM 
fioni sIniTing to distinct. Strain is the englisfa * 
Word lor accent ; stress is the english word lor cm? 
flhusis. Sfraitt is derived- troni the saxon strengCp 
•trn gth, atiu nieans a strengtliening o» the voice; 
tiress 18 the strips lantive of to Uretckt which i»> the 
intensive nf to atrtde ; it means, Iheretbre, a stride of 
¥i>ic*>y whichf excluaes the idea of gradual or musical 
intonation. 

It may be remarked that accent> though closely 
united with quantity, is not onW distinct frooi it, 
but in the formation of the voice really antecedent 
tl> it' The- pitcli or height of the note is takea 
ffrst, and then the continuance of it is^ settled ; by 
tlie former of these the accent is determined, by tbii 
latter the quantity. Foster on Accent and Quavtitj^m ' 
- Accent, in live greek namrs ard usage, seeiua 
to have regarded the tone ol" the voice ; the acute 
accent raising the voice in some certain syllables to 
r higher or more acute pitch or tone, andutbe grave 
depressing it l6wer. Holder, 

Emphasis not so mucK regards the* time- as a 
certain grandeur, vrlrereby some letter, syllable^ 
vrord, or s»-nlence is rendered more remarkable* than 
the re^t, by a more vigorous pronunciation^, and a 
longer slay upon it h olden 

This enghsb system", which has di^stinguished 
acceot, qtranrtity, and emphasis, by separate marks^ 
sliews ti'ai the emplmsis or poize, divided into the 
beavy and- the light, is the most important and the 
most characteriitirc in our language* -I 

Stctl's Frosodia Rationglis^ 

Though long and short, or short and long syL 
Idbhs may sometimes form the rhythm of english 
verse, yet that which invariably and' essentialljr. 
Ibrms- it,' is- t-be-lnterchange of > emphatic and non- 
•mphatic syllables. Beattie's Thco/yvf Lofigua^. 

S 5 
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Out words ^w from qs in a tnledth, '••ntinotd 
stream^ without those struiuings of the voice, mo- 
tions of body, and majesty of the hand, which ace 
80 mucl^ celebrated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome. Atterburjf. 

Throughout the gothic dialects the stress faUs 
on the radical syllable. 

Many .englisb words^ such as tubject^ contract^ 
are substantives when the stress is laid on the first 
syllable, and verbs when it is laid on the second. 

The most common faults respecting emphasis are^ 
laying so strong an emphasis on one word as to 
leave no power of giving a particular force to other 
words, which though not equally, are in a certaia 
4egree emphatical> and placing the greatest stresa 
on conjunctive panicles and other words of seconda. 
1^ imporid^nce. Enfield on Elocution^ 

Enroif. ttesukni^ Plempoientia/y^ Ambassador^ 

• An Envoy is outsentf a Resident one who resides^ 
^B behalf of his country in a foreign state; a Pleni- 
potentiary is one sent mthfuH powers ; ^n Ambas* 
tador (low.latin ofubasciatorj waiter) i^ one resident 
about the highest authorities. Avowed deputatiou 
Irom a government^ into a foreign state for public 

Sirposes is the idea common to all these offices : an 
nvoy and a Plenipotentiary are ' occasional dele- 
^ates> a Resident and an Ambassador are permanent 
lonctionaries. An Envoy and a Resident are subor^^ 
(Aijia^te employments : a nenipotentiary and an Am^ 
^assadpr imply the highest representative rank. 

Surprized* Astonished* Amazed^ Confounded^ 

.1 am surprized at what irunexpected ; I am a«>h 
4Nnisbed by what is striicing ; rl am amazed in whajl 
)f incomprehenaible } .1 am coflfouiMkd wiib wb»ii| 



Surprised means croertaken ; . astonished means 
ihndentruck ; amazed lueans lost in a labyrinth^ 
aiid cootbunded means melted together. For want of 
baring in mind the original signification of these 
words, our writers frequently annex improper prepo-^ 
fitioos, sach ^ are inconsistent with the m«:taphor 
employed. 

Capacity. Ability, 

Capacity is the gift of nature, ability of education^ 
the one answers to that quick retentive comprehend 
sive perception which n4ay be burn with the organs 
of sense ; the other, to that dfxterity in the use o^ 
them which is acquired by experiment^ comparisun, 
and. tradijLion. Capacity is requisite to devize^ and 
ability to execute a great enterpiize. 

For they that most and greatest things embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind's ca|jacity. DaviiSm 
Burke had a mind mi)ie copiously, Fox mor^ 
^electly stored; Burke had most uf the imaginative* 
Fox most of the reasoning faculty ; Bivrke had great- 
er ability, Fox greater capacity. 

Pride. Vanity. 

•* Pride (says Blair) makes us esteem ourselves • 
yanity makes us desire the cste(m of others/' Is 
Blair in the second instance right? 

Pride means swui!e/iJi€6Sf moral tumidit}'. Me whoi 
makes h.ms^lf bigger than is usual or natural lo 
bim, who is great in his own conceit, displays pride. 
Pride is in fact the expression of self-esteem. 

But what hfis vanity to do with the esteem oL 
otliera? Vanity njeans erhptincM ; being used, 
only in a metaphorical^ abstract, or murdl sense^ 
it may be defined empty-mindedness. Are the empy 
tiest minjds most covetous of the esteem of othei sir 
purely .nbf. They are often covetous of noisy,. ii.^ 
ISiscrimiaate; present applahse^ ami sikitch at glory 
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wleliout appreciating the nature of tfie effbrf ; tot 
ibis is an accident, not the essence of cnipi}-iniiid'^ 
ednebs. Uheii the aathor of Ecclesiastes writes,M> 
^ The work tbal^is wrought under the sun is griev- 
ous unto nie, for all h vanity and vexation of 
spirit/ he describes a feeilng of annoy by the i^ord". 
vanitv. Now it is necessarily characteristic of 
emptiness of mind, to be very liable*to tedium. That 
][awning. craving appetite for aaiusenient, which 
turns toward every one and every thing fur gratifi^ 
cation, is the essential feature of. vanity Milton 
lias weir tliosen his epithet — • Wandering Vanity/ 
Pride is more common among men, vanity among 
women. 

The old writers apply tie word more defenslbly 
ihan the modfrns 

Here I uwy well shew the vanity of that which 
I& reported in the story of W<ilsingham. 

Sir J. Davies^. 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, 
ffirou^h vanity, do thereupon build many forged 
histories of their own antiqu'ity. Spencer. 

In these passages, vanity is, 1 think, not used for 
tain ^loriouMiess, but for emptiness of tact, absence 
Afinlbnnation, fack of truth. 

The- misuse of the word began early, and is au«. 
thorized by out best writers. Shakspeare writes-— 
■^ 1 must bestow upon the eyes of this young 
couple some vanity of mine art.' 
' Here it may be contended, that the unsubstantial 
fcbric of a vision, the empty pageantry of magic, 
HiaS fitly be called a vairity ; but the speaker i& 
evidently announcing the splendor of hs exhibition, 
Ftrhaps Shakspeare wrote vauntry, fri)m tha 
.yrench vantcrh^ a thing to be boasted of,. 

Mil ton still more inexcusably says, that * Sin 
%itb vanity had fiU'd the works uf men/ This ii 



V bun, BM unperceived contradiction in termsy §m 
•xgression strictlv nonbeiisical — filling with eiuptPi 
■ess — but it IS kf.pt in countenance by SwilVs analo- 
gous meta|>lior— * Vanity's the ibod of touls ;' as if 
ciuptiiie?«s could ke swallowed. 

To leave. To quit. To relinquiak, 

We leave that to which we are li» return ; wc quit 
thar to which we return no more. \Ve may leave a 
place with joy, with indiffereuce, or with le^rei; but 
we always relinquish with r'Uictance We quit per* 
tODs, or things ; we relinquish tUings oiiK . 1 shall 
leave the house lor a mouth this autumn r 1 am not 
obli|j,ed to quit before chribtmas ; but 1 shall then 
relinquish, it with sorrow. 

Leave seems to be derived from the same root as 
the gothic hifas which means the hoiliiw ot the hand) 
(latin vola) and to describe the gesture tt^ed at part* 
ing« I-n the word Jurlouo^t (^t^rman uHaub) the 
9ccond syllable is this itave^ as it y^ki*i jur*^Ucuve$ 
leave to go. 

Qmt is of Italian origin. He who takes a dis« 
obarge for a debt repaid, dors it to quut'hx^ mind, tei 
secure himseli, in an easy manner againi>t iLt trouble 
and risk of repeated application. It is natural, 
therefore^ that quivtut-e, quUtanM (whence the itahan 
quitare^ quitatiza seem to be contracted] should have 
eventually signified to give a formal leiease : and in 
this sense we have borrowed, throu^ti. tic trench, 
the verb to acqaii, and the advti b quit^t li is also 
natural that iht J uor' usciti of the Italian republics^ 
that those, ban is bed fon sedition, should be said to 
have quieted, when they had qmtteii their ci^untryi. 
Ibis euphemism passed into the l^encii language-: 
il a quitte son pais ; and has supplied oui. verb t" quiti 
-which the lawyers now use as it it derived from Vtff* 
^rrtaeniptyi to leave void. 



RMinqnlsTi is latin for to leave iekindr -itik Ma»' 
rived tunn the verb linqutrcy lo leave, and the insept^ 
rabiepreposttion r<*, back. The purait substdativt 
of iitiqutr*^ being Itttgua^ tongue, this ^eib originally 
me'Ant U) l€aj:c ojf taiiing : he&ce, no doubt, the ar* 
cessary idea oi disinclination, >vhich clings to tb« 
term. 

PrirU. Cvi. Copper-plate. Gay. Etchings 
Mizzvtintv, Engraving, 

All these words are occajionally employed to da- 
Aote an • impression taken off in ink, representing .a 
4dra\vin^ or a picture. 

. Print is the roost general term : whether th^ ino^ 
pression be from wood, copper, pewter, or marbles 
whether the delineation be traced with a solvent, a 
ftyle, or a graver : wHtlherit be stamped on iineo^- 
fiilk, or paper, the word print is equally applicabiek 
it is 'derived from th^ latin imprimere, to press upon^ 
^nd describes the one process common to all these 
methods of taking likenesses. ■ 

Cuts are impresfcions^.^taken from blocks of wood, 
tilt or carved for that purpose, and are woiked off 
with the letter-press. 

Copper-plates are impressions taken from engrav- 
ings in copper \ they require to be worked alone, and 
that ifi a rolling-pressi 

Gays are cuts or copper-plates, coloured over with 
,a -painting brush : the appellation is chiefly applied 
to the stained ruts in children's books,. which are 
^ay with many hues. 

Etchings are impressions of delineations traced 
hy means ofa soHent in copper, or in marble : cttxfh 
xiT atscAen is to eat infOy to car rode; it is the intea^ 
»ive of the verb ^o>^^ 

Mezzotintos are impressions from those cop|)B9* 
plat^S; where the »i«c/cf/e-^/#y0r avei^ degcae.4i{ 
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^ fOuminatioii, had been traced mechantedHy by right 
iiiies.croB8ing each other, aad the artist had only been 
enployed to polish the white spaces with th«« 
Binooth end of his style, and to deepen the dark parts 
with its pointel, in order to produce the ejitreme 
Unts. 

Engravings (em graben) are those prints which. 
ar<e obtained from plates dug in or indented by the 
tool ; in contradistinction to those obtained from 
imbossed blocks. 

'Books with pi*int8 are daily becoming more com* 
mou: many forms of instruction are greatly facili- 
tated and accelerated by the help of delineation. 
Cuts are more conreniently interspersed with the 
text of a book than engravings. There may be a 
something childish in the taste for gays; yet in 
works respecting l)otany, naturid history, the cos- 
tuiue of different countries or the fashions of our 
own, it would b>i difficult, or impossible, to teach 
without colours. Etchings, mezzotiutos, engravings, 
define tjie different methods, in which copper»platef 
hiave been executed. 

Numerous, Nunterose, 

The latin word numerus signifies* not only nombet 
but measure : it is applied both to arithmetical and 
to syllabic reckoning. In the one sense it is cnglish* 
€d by the substantive numbery in the other sense by 
the substantive numerus. The number of melodious 
prose-writers in our language is not considerable : 
the prose of Gibbon is remarkable for a numerus 
1^'g^^y gf'&tifying to the ear. 

The adjective of number is numerous; the adjective 
of numerus is numerose. Numerous errors. Nun^e^* 
rose sentences. In works composed to be read aioud^ 
such as sermons^ it is importaiii to study a uuiue* 
4rose dic^t 
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Date. Epooha, Era^ Perioii 

EFate is the specified time at which any evenf 
fiapp«.'iipd. Epochd js a date from which subset^iueiit 
time is conif)uied. Km is rhe range or dm-atii ii of 
a: specific U»:m of annal C(»mputHtinn. Period is tt 
tyc\e, ni round iii time, ubicb, when cntlrd, begint 
anew. 

'I'lie 25ih December is C'»nimemorared us the date 
cf Christ's birih-d:iy ; b ii neither the munih nor 
the veil have been satisl ict<Mil\ aj?rerta?ntd. The 
suj.; iy>>td Npar «»t the nativity ot Cltrisi is become the 
epochal ot European chronology r it woi'id havebeeir 
better to dare irom the ye^.r- oi the crunrixjon, be- 
cause that is capable ot defi'nite ascertainment. The 
Chr.siian era has bt-en iir Ui:e about 1290 years: it- 
wa:* intr(Hluced in the sixxh century-. Toaldo im»* 
gines that 'the revolutions of the weatfier coincide 
^ith the liinar period, and that- the seasons return 
every nineteen years. 

Date means given. Formerly letters and contrac^ts 
were subscribed * Given under my hand- and seal 
this '2Pth February ;* !»♦ nee the word ghtn,, in Ita<» 
lian dato, came to designate the day of issue. Lpo- 
fha, in greek iitoy^, s!t;ntties a posture ef the stars.- 
Era is Arabic lor lime appointed. Period,' in greek. 
»i^»oJo?, means uay around, circuit, orbit. 

To aid. Ta'tts^itd. To help. To sucioovr. To rem 

ikve. 

Aid 'is immediately french, but is a contraction of 
the latin adjufare or rtdjtrvate : Jvvare is derived from 
some obsolete adjective etymoli>^icHlly connected with 
Juveniit y^uir^i iXXvAjoviaiis wanton To aid is to be^ 
la young man to another. 

To assist ::< latin for to stand ^?/; not in the-s^nse 
hi to look on, nut of to give supyort.. 

Self is derived fruui heaif as the ktin M/tMrf 
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from ioltts; its prknary mfianing is to alleviate dis- 
•ftse* Metapborically it is appl'ed to other forms of 
useful assistaace, especially to the participatiou of 
labor. 

Succor is a tunniiigmvp^to, and implies celerity of 
exertion. 

Relief is from the french relever^ to lift again, and 
were better spelled relee/' And to re/ere; it is tiie ser« 
.yiiee rendt^red after aa unfortunate catastrophe. 

We aid the sluggish ;. we assist the combatant ; 
we help the sufferer ; we succour the endangered ; 
we relieve the disappointed. The aider should be 
active ; the assistant, strong ; the helper, wise ; the 
succourer, speedy; the reliever,. bounUfuU 

Actor. Player*, 

Both these words describe one who performs oa a 
theatre : the first with relation to the character, the 
second with relation to the profesbion. Friends, 
who on a domestic stage allot parts to each other, 
and repeat a drama» are actors, but not players. 
Many a libertiiie has taken to the stige lor a Uiain- 
tenance, and has become a player without becoming 
an actor. U^be great theatres engage thu^e who act 
well ; the strolling companies tho&e who plav cheap. 
The actor is he who reprcbenls a fictitious personage; 
ihe player he who does it for the diversion of an 
audience. Actor excitoa the idea of an artist who 
imitates human manners; pla\er of a hireling 
aoiuser. Wm say a great actor,, not a great player : 
we say a company of playeis, not a company of 
actrirs. 

In eoglish, comedian is one who acts in comedy; 
and tPOjffdMfi, one wlio actb in tragedy : but in 
french, comedian answers to our word playcrp an4 U 
Applied to actors of either description.. 
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Things tXxkt in appearance have resemblance f 
'^bfngs alike in reality have <;onforiiiity. A portmit 
resembles the original : a bust is conformal wub 
the pkster-east* Scnthlttkce is the object of cooipa. 
rison in the one case; form in the other. There is«a 
resemblance between the doctrines df Luth4tr and^ 
* Galvin, not an entire conformity. There i« mwedi 
conformity in the structure <>faoimals> between ?wiiiffift 
l^re is little resemblance* 

Junction, UnioHi ' 

The ktin j«;p^fre is etymologically connected .vitb 
Jvgum, yoke; jungere equoi eurrUy is to burnttB 
herses in a chariot. To join, is to bring into juxta- 
position, in circumstances which favour a suspicion 
M)( compulsion. 

Union is derived from nnuif one, and aieaoa m 
'inaking into one. 

Junction implies a lest intimate connection ihtm 
•imion. Union implies a less separable connexion 
- than junction. Travellers, armies, join : partners,^ 
lovers^ unite. ^ 

An unhappy codpie is joined, but not united: an 
^^inmarried couple is united, but not joined. 

The union of two rivers, not the junction of tw6 
*yivers, tf thi^ir confluencfe is the thing described. The 
•junction of two rivjeis, not the union of two riveri» 
vif the canal, which connects them, is the thing de- 
scribed. Parallel roads can never unite; hut ilN|r 
«lbay be joiiied b} a cross road. 

To accumulate. To amass. 

Tilings lirhieh when heaped together do «iot unile^ 
<«re said to be •accumulated: things which whep 
heaped together- do unite^ are said to be amassed* 
The avarjtious man accumulates guineas; he amaases^ 
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landed property. Abuses accumulate. CoDque»tf 
minass. 

Such at least is the fireDch and english use of these 
two words. I cannot perceive that^the latin etymoa 
cumulus nec^arily means a heap of things separate^ 
but rather a high heap, being etymologically con- 
nected' with cuimen. Virgil has aqucs cumulus, la 
this case one ought to say, to accumulate honors i 
to amass sordid gains. 

Essay. Dissertation* Disquisition. Tractate* 
TVact* Treatise* Memorial, Investigation. 

Air these words are employed b^ authors to en« 
-title compositions of lesser or greater length. Essojf 
means trid, attempt^ and implies that a writer con- 
siders his production as immature or incomplete, aa 
the harbinger of some future effort or performance. 
Disserere is to debate or argue; dissertation, there* 
fore, signifies a discussion, or argumentation : it is 
with propriety applied to compositions having a lo- 
gical form. Disquirere is to search out ; disquisition 
answers to the english word search ; it is iitly ap- 
plied to the examinations of the antiquary or of the 
experimentalist. Tract atus signifies a handlings or, 
by a natural metaphor common to the elusbical Ian* 
guages, a handling in the mind, a conipre/wnsion of 
the different parts of a subject. Cicero mentions a 
iractatus artium ; and Pliny quotes other books 
similar in title. Treatise is an impure corruption of 
tractate, to which the ignorance of Shukspeare haik 
given currency. 

* The time has been my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse.' 

The latin verb tractare becomes trotter in frenrh { 
theoce the substantive traite^ whence Shakspeare 
oiight to have farmed the word trcatif ; but he givea 
• ^lufil teriaioatioii^ to a stngular subsiaBtive. Xte 
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word treaty is somelimrs usrd witb pfopriety,. 
when we say * tbe Kuropeun cabinet9 are all empk 
ed in the treuly of ppacc,' that is, in the handling, 
negociating, of peace ; but the contract, or agn 
meut, is i.ot so correctly railed * the treaty/ 1 
handle is not to shake hands. 

The word treatise ehniild be banished as impan 
and the word treaty employed as identical in mjean 
ing with tractate, which by some writers has beci 
inconveniently abridged into tracts and thus becomci 
confoundablc with another tract y from tractus^ region. 

Hume called the first collection of his enquiriet 
concerning the principles of morals, treatise of human 
nature ; but to the second and emended edition he pre* 
fixed the too modest denomination, Etsayf* There 
are many aamirable dissertations among the Tractr 
of Thomas Cooper, of Manchester, ^ayers's Dii^ 
quisitions offer models of attic grace and simplicity. 
MiltonVTrffc^a/e of Kducation recommends an italiaac 
pronunciation of the latin vowels. 

The word essay has been essayed so often, that it 
is become a trivial title, and vill probably give place- 
to atttmpts or endtmors. The word memoir, or 
maiiunal. is little used in England, much on the con* 
tirent, tor the designatio:. of those disquisitions of 
the a?rha3oh)gist8, which havo for their object ta 
detint' or presej ve memorMe particulars. I'berc is a- 
mixture of toil aud thought, of lesearch and specula^ 
tion, in the business of the etymologist, which adapts* 
hip labors for the epigraph investigations from rr#*' 
ti'tH.ij footstep ; he pursues bis quarry siep by* 
step. 

On. Upom 

The preposition notrii,'h>tanding^ and the conjane^ 
tibfl intmntuchas, have oot lost the meaning implied^ 
in then romponent parts, though they are often' 
written as wgie words i neither oti^ht epen. It 
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tiily be used with piropnety where the words up mH 
m may hoth he employed. * Set the sugar-basin 
upon the shelf;' but not * Set down the coalslioot 
vpon the ground/ 

Upon means up, on the top of, and is applied to 
matter ; as upon the table, upon the chair. Tmsfen 
The use of upon for on is so common in the sucred 
tooks, tbtit wherever a scripture- style is aimed at, it 
most be purposely affected : the translalers of the 
liible were better liebrseans than Anglicists. 

A similar lemark might be applied to the words 
m^to and uniif, which are compounded of oh and ta^ 
And of on and till. 

^tertaining. Diverting, 

That is entertaining vihvah -keeps up mirth betxcech 
US ; that is diverting which turns aside our attention. 
'I ana entertained by the conversation within ; I am 
diverted by the bustle in the street. A well.placed 
anecdote entertains ; a pun diver!€. An enteitain- 
ing man i» a correct companion ; a diverting man is 
often a troublesome one. Preparations are made to 
entertahi'; that which is unexpected diverts*. 

Perspiration. Sweat. 

That moisture which passes invisibly through the 
pores of the skin, \ihich is breathed thi\}ughy is called 
perspiiation ; that moisture which passes visibly 
through the pores of the skin, which suts through, \k 
-called sweat. We perspire naiurally, as in our sleeps 
heat and exerci-e m.tki; us sweat. The word 
perspiration, not exciting any indelicate idea, is sub* 
vtttuted fur sweat, when such idea is to be shunned. 
That lady perspires with dancing 

Landscape, Prospect. 
The engtish formative syllable «A^, like tie ger> 
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tntLR fonniidye syllable idttfi^ \% ^rived from ili^ 
verb to thape, in gemaan zchafftn : it is used to fomi . 
those abstract substaotives which denote shapiogi or 
ronstitutiog. Thus lordship is that which constitutes 
a lord, stewardship that which constitutes a stewurd^ 
Jfriendship that which constitutes a friend^ ^^^^^"^^^f 
or (if the more usual, but hybrid^ word be pre- 
ferred) relationship tl.at which constitutes a relative* 
To the engiish* words lordships friendshipf iMukif^ 
hrothershlpf partnership^ correspond the gernoa^ 
words herrschaft^freundschafty verwandtschaft, brudtr* 
tchqftf geseilichaji. To this class of words belbngy 
. landscape: it is collateral with the german Umdschqft; 
it ought rather to have been written landship ; in as 
much as words inflected by the' same rule ci* analogy 
should agree in their spelling. 

The French have a formative syllable age^ which 
we employ in vassaiage, pontage^ usage^ murage, acU 
xanlag€f which approaches in signification the Saxon 
slip^ and by meaqs of which the french word pa^m 
9ag€f answering to our landscape^ has been fashioned, 
^is word in anglo-saxon is spelled landscipey whicli 
in fact answers to lapdship ; for the Saxons got their 
alphabet from modern Italy, and pronounced their € 
before e and i, after the itaUan manner, like ch. 

Landscape, or landship, sig^iifies therefore a shape 
%f land, that which constitutes, or makes into a 
vfrhole, a given land. ' In some gothic dialects, whajt 
«ve call the lapdsd interest is called the landship; la 
English, the "(risible whole of a region is called tbf 
)Lai)dscapfs—- the prospect of the country* ' It alftp 
jneans the imitation of a prospect in painting. Am 
.f XMoHve ]?rof pect - makes a bad landscaps for the 
painter* A landscape*paint<r» 
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' Prwptet signifies that which we otertook : we 
tean tay th<^ prospect of the sea, tbe prospect of the 
sCavry bea\*ens^ ibut we can only apply tbe word 
landscape where the thing overlooked is land. At* 
taoiipts have been made to introduce sea-skip, or sea* 
scape, sky-skip, and oif-skip, for tbe portion of prospect 
which respects tbe sea« tbe sky, or the offiug. Per* 
liapa it would be- better to desert in these combina* 
4ioiiB the formative syllable for the siibslantive ety* 
moil) and to write land^shape, sky-shape, searshape. 
Other analogous combinations would be found con* 
iwnient by writers on tbe theory of picturesque 
aTt« Why not foj€»thapt and ddcmshape for fort^ 
ground and side screm f A foreground of tall trees— 
a side-screen of transvarent colonnade — would be in- 
correct; yet such expressions are not scrupled by the 
newspaper critics of our exhibitions. 

Ftar. Fright. Terror. Consternation. 

Fear (9wedish,/Ara) signifies trembling, shudder* 
ihg : in Otfried the allied verb forahtan is used 
f«ir to skiver. Fear, therefore, in its abstract or. 
metaphysical s^nse, describes that emotion of the 
mkid which accompanies trembling, an uneasiness 
at the thought of future evil. Fright, in Ulphilaa 
fiurgki, is derived from to fear^ and is apparently 
its intensive form ; as from to raring^ to wrench ; 
or from to ciimgt to clinch ; or from to hear, to heark- 
en. Fright is strong fear, sudden fear ; but as men 
'censider strong <^r sudden fear as indecorous, thia 
^rerd is insensibly come to describe a displeasing an4 
eMvtemptibiie emotion; 

The prineipal fear was for the holy temple. 

Maccabeeu 

To heajT you from your palace yard by night. 

And put yoiir noble person in a fright. Drydtn. 

Ttiter ' is that .degree or iun4 of Un whielir 
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prompts flight ; und coosternation' tbat tiegree f^ 
kind of fear which -occasions people to fall confusedly 
upon the ground* Terrere means primarily to' drm 
away ; sonitu ierrebis aves : and sternere^ (whence ths 
causative verb constemare) Hreans pricnarity to strike 
down, to strow, Hernite omnia firro. 

Plague occasions fear-; ghost-stories fright; a 
tiger, terror-; and a thunder-storm, coosternatioiiw 

Fear may be well-timed, and prepare a firmer re» 
sistance. Fright is perturbed and excessive. Ter. 
Tor is in earthquake the best, in hattle the worst 
preservative. The consternation of superstition la 
well described in the first scene of Sophocles' '(£df^ 
pus in Thebes^ 

Learning. Liter aiure. Erudition. 

He is a man of learning, who excels in what is 
taught at the schools ; he is a man of literature, who 
excels in what is generally read : he is a man of 
erudition, who excels in recondite information. 

Without some degree of learnings ^tis impossiblft 
to pass well tlirough the world. There was a timd 
when the nobility piqued then^selvea on being nien- 
of literature. A taste for erudiiion will furnish infi« 
nite amusement for ^ tranquil and retired life. 

Truskr^ 

To bind. To tte^ 

» 

'We bind to prevent motion on the spot; we tie to 
prevent motion from the spot. We bind the hands 
and feet of a criminal ; and we tie him to the stakes 
We are bound b^ honor ; we are tied by party. Ti« 
those jsticks into faggots, and bind theoi tights ' 

Even. l^eceU 

■ 

, That 18 even which is free from hollows Aksl 
lisings ; that is level ^hich is pafallel with tlit 
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plane of the horizon. The side of a hill may be 
even ; it cannot be level. A field of ice may be level, 
and not even. A bowling-green should be both even 
and level. 

Sfnie, Sharp. Sour. Acid. 

These four words express difierfnt df^grees of oxy- 
genation : wine and beer, when they begin to change, 
grow stale, then sharp, then sour ; by acid is nnder- 
8tiM)d an artificial, concentrated, coirosive sourness. 
Stale porter, sharp verjuice, sour vinegar ; the sul- 
phuric achl, acid of lemons. 

Stale meant originally urJne ; the \^rd, therefore, 
describes an incipient tendency to putrefaction, an 
amnioniacal wdorousness. Sharp means ciffthtg, it 
is applied metaphorically to an object of taste. Soir 
is of unknown derivation : though common to the 
rinibric, gothic, and Slavonian dialects, neither 
Junius nor Adelung have been able to detect the sen. 
«ible idea which it originally described. Acid, like 
shaip, i^ a metaphor from cutting : the word came 
iVum abroad with the processes uf artists, hence the 
technical ideas therewith associated. 

Valor* Ceurage, Bravery. Intrepidity, Prou'ciS, 

Valor is derived fwm ralere^ to be well, and pro- 
perly answers to the english word ' stoutness.' It is 
used correctly in the bible : * Show not thy valiant- 
nes8 in wine.' Valiant soldiers are those who can 
abide fatigne and privation, without ceasing to be 
efficacious. 

An innate valor appeared in him. Howelm 

For in those days might only shall be .admired, 
And valor, and heroic virtue, call'd. Milton. 

From this last passage it appears, that to the mere 
idea cif corporal strength, of bodily vaHJityi 80;ue 
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further accessory idea of praiseworthy dispoaition, of 
intellectual merit, of daring and spirit, is become 
associated in the word valor. I'his is natural ; for . 
liealth and strength are so strictly conducive to 
lieauty, to courage, and to success in war, that they 
can hardly be couteinplattd without some of that 
'approbation which' is bestowed ou virtue ; inasmuch 
its they result from exercise and temperance, and 
fje qualities acquired or preserved by moral diidr 
^line, they are certainly meritorious. 

Courage is derived from cor^ heart, and denotes 
that warmth of temper, connected with a full and 
vigorous circulation, and with a firmness and com* 
maud of the bodily organs, which disposes oae ani* 
mal to encounter another. We say, * a horse of 
itourage, a dog of courage.' The ruder nations, and 
4he ruder classes of a nation^ are naturally more 
courageous than the refined. 

Hope arms their courage. Drt/AH^ 

Bravery comts from an italian verb signifying to 
"challenge, to defy, it is used, in contradistinction to 
animal courage, for mental daiing, and houourabk 
•tpirit. The accessory ideas of boasting and parade 
•are often associated with the word bravery ; no 
doubt, because the challengers, or prize-fightets, wert 
apt to have these weaknesses. 

Morat's too insolent, too much a brave. Dryden. 

■I'll wear my dagger witn a braver grace. Shahptare. 
The bravery of the higher classes of societj 
more than atones tor their relative inferiority of 
, courage. The courageous are oiteu baiHed from defi- 
cient skill, ajid sometimes disheartened by sudden 
panics ; but the brave display preparation for con* 
tfict and constancy in difficulty. 

Intrepidity means ' without trembling.' Many 
^persoDt who are cautious in avoiding risks, face daa«i 
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CI with iutrepidity : coolness of temper predisposet 
th CO foresight and to fortitude. 
1 could not sufficiently wouder at the intrepidity of 
dwM diminutive mortals, who durst venture to walk 
Ofl my body without trembling. Swift's GuUiverm 

The word ' prowess' was once common to the 
Italian, the Spanish, the fiench, and the english Ian* 
guages; it was frequently used in them all, and 
employed as a term of praise by gentlemen of gen« 
tleroen. But usage, however general and however 
{euteel, is no pledge for the duration of a word s 
frowesi is obsolescent in every language to which it 
bas belonged : and for what reason ? Its meaning 
is become vague, because its derivation is unknown : 
it therefore shares the fate of all words of uncertain 
ligni6cation. Those who think before they write, 
and who choose Ui know what they say, cannot make 
any ase of such words ; yet these are the only writers 
who outlive their generation. 

Prowess, fr. proutiuie: ital. prodezza: so far the 
historical filiation of the word is known. But what 
is prodezza f Is it a mere dialectic variation of pri/- 
denzOf and is prowess the better part of valor ? This 
is anlikely. The adjective prodn is used by Bocca* 
cio indifTerently from pro; he applies it sometimes 
as a mere expletive, sometimes for valorous, and 
sometimes for healthy—/ bagni fatto gli atctscr pro. 
There are cases in which it appears to be a contrac- 
[ tioD of prodigOf liberal, lavish ; there are other 
cases in which it appears to be a dialectic variatioa 
of prabOf from the latin probus^ honest, which is a 
contraction of probatus^ vir prcrliu probatus^ a tried 
man. To this last sentiment Junius inclines. Beit 
observed, that prowess in its oldest forms includes a 
d. The french wrote preux chevalier^ but preuiT 
komm€» The Italians wrote prode before they abbre« 
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iriated the adjfclive into pro. The italiau substaa- 
tive prmkzztt appearb earlier than ilie spunisb si|b« 
ti^ixUwjinK'Zti. VVliat i'nrt/ids the stip{i(»s;il, that this 
is one (it ilit- inaiiy g<ithu* \vold^ which the Lttiiibards 
introduced into tht* iiahan lan^tictge. In this case 
ihe gothic prin/tf whfiue our adjective /^/onr/, is the 
real root. Proud muaus tumid, swelling : proud 
Hesh is a red inllauied bwolifu excrttbceiice ; prowess 
is occabionaily used lor baiaciiy in ail the eumpeoii 
tpiigues. Pride, prowebs, may. at first have desig- 
nated a plethoric state ot body ; and next the con- 
nected dispobition to courage, to lust, and to over- 
bearance. 

Couiage 18 the natural concomitant, bravery ths 
Acquired associate of valor. Kducation evolves 
bravery, expeiicnce cuniers intrepidity. Piowess is 
^ virtue o: roaiance, the tiioaje ui pocis), the claiai of 
^ancrutic knighthood. 

Cujifom, Habit, Fushhn, Uinsre, 

Cu&toin is a frequent repetition of the same act ; 
kabit ib the ell'ect of such repetition : fashion is Ilie 
$:ubtom of nuaiLers; usage i& the habit nf numbers. 

li is a gt)od cubioin to rise caily; this will pro- 
duce a habit of so doing ; and the example of a 
distinguished family may do much toward reviving 
the fabhion, if not toward le-establishing the Ubaj^o. 

Suae, apparently, means to dwell, (o ^o uftdtrr the 
same roof ; co/mw(Y«(/i>, (^whence ciibtom) is thcrefora 
d conmion path, the way of the house, as we analo- 
goubly bay. IJabit means //rcvA ; fashion the cut of 
dress. Usage comes from utot\t utt\ to use, an ab- 
stract verb, oi' which the sensihlt .dea is indecent. 

Customary, hubiiuai, fashionable, usuai« are the 
appertaining adjtctives ; butj-ffihiunal'ltt is impurely 
formed, and ought to mean adlc to be /IshioHcd : j(k* 
^kion}/ would be more analogous. 
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Distinction. Diversify. Difftremt. DixcriminofionB 

Separation, by the touch (f//> aud tango) nmk'es a 
flistinction ; by turning apfirt {dh and rvrto) makes a 
diveisily ; by carrying asunder [dis and/m;) makes n 
diflcreiice; by affixing a mark (jlis and criwni) niakefi 
a discriniinatiou. Distinction, therefore, i.s npuhed 
to delicate variations ; diversity to glaring contrast* ; 
difference to hostile unhkeness ; and discrimination 
to formal criticism. 

A distinction without a difference is a pretended 
•eparatiou of what has not actually been separated. 

So long 
A«i he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did krep 
The deck. Shakspetux. 

Maids, women, wives, without distinction tall. 

Dry den 9 
They cannot be divided, but they will pri)ve op- 
posite ; and not resting in a bare diversity, rise ii\to 
a contrariety. South, 

A waving glow his bloomy beds display. 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. Pope, 

We'll never ditler with a croiuitd [)it. Roue 

A man of judgment shall soiiietiaics hear ignorant 
men differ from one another, and know well within 
himself that those who so ditferniean one ihin^. Bactmi, 
Nothing could have falltMi out more unlucky than 
^ I that there should be such dilffrcnce's among them, 
about ihal which they pretend to be ilie onlv inca:i 
of endinij differences. Tillntmt. 

Take heed of abetting any fartioiis, or aj/plying 
any public discriminations, m matters t)f rehgion. 

K'utii i'kainlvs. 

Letters arite from the first original dibcriminiu 

iions of voice by way of arliculaliun, lluldir. 

Discriminative providence I Mur9. 
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To dlfcrfrom is applied to opinion, to difer iBpUk 
is applied to conduct : from supposes the causa, with 
Jiupposes the company to be present* 

Almanakm Calendar. Epkemtrii. 

All these words describe date-books for the ci» 
jent year. 

According to Golius, al manakh signifies * the reck* 
•ning/ and is the arabic designation given to a tabla 
of time, which the astrologers of the east present to 
their princes on new-year's day. Calendar la to 
called from the latin calendm^ a roman name for tha 
first day of the month. Ephemeris is a greek word^ 
signifying /or the day. Almanak, therefore, is a 
divider of time by the year ; calendar by the month ; 
and ephemeris. by the day. 

Nature's almanbk is ihe orbit of the earth ; her 
calendar the circuit of the moon ; her ephemeris the 
circumference of the globe. The French name their 
annual anthologies of poetry, Almanaksof the Moses* 
The gardening book, which directs what woik is to be 
done, what seeds are to be sown, every month, is fitly 
called the |«ardener's Calendar. A daily newspaper 
tnight aplly be denominated the Political Ephemeris. 
Verstegan fancies that almanak is derived from 
mlUmonaih ; but if the etymon was saxon, the pre* 
sent form vf the word would be ' allmonth.' Tha 
4rst curo|>ean date-book, which assumed the title of 
almanak, is tiie almanac royal de France of 1579; 
it includes notices of post-days, fairs, and festivals. 

Benevolence, Beneficence, 

• Of these two words one is the intention, the other 
is the act: benevolence (toelUteilling) being the 
' (desire of doing good ; beneficence (well-doing J being 
'the realization of that desire. A benevolent maa 
delights in beneficence. 
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Adjacent. Conliguousi Proximate, Immediate^ 

Adjacent and contiguous are applied exclusively to 
physical space : adjacent means l^t'ng beside^ and 
contiguous touching with. Proximate and imme- 
diate are ou\y applied to moral order ; proxiinatt 
means next to, and immediate xoithout intervention,, 
Adjacent villages. Contiguous rooms. Proximate 
causes. Immediate eO'ecis. 

There is no satisfactory reason in etymology for 
this habit. Why not ' adjacent motives?' >\'hy not 
'contiguous ideas?* Why nut 'proximate cities^ 
Why not"* immediate seas?' 

The words adjacent and contiguous weie, n» doubts 
imported by geographers, who had material objects 
to describe ; the words retain their original precise 
application, but the real meaning not being known to 
ihe unlearned, a metaphorical or abstract applicutiot 
of them has never been hazarded. 

The words proximate and immediate were, no 
doubt, imported by philosophers, who had metaphy- 
sical ideas to defnie ; the words retain their original 
apt application, but the real meaning not hcin§; 
known to the unlearned, a specific or physical ap(»U- 
cation of them has seldom been risked. 

Pope delighted to restore abstract words to their 
sensible signification. 

Their glowing lips immediate kisses piint, 
would be a line in his manner ; so would in some ds> 
gree 

Prayer with her fingera proximately claspt. 
But such latin verbiage, for the very reason that it 
veils the sensible idea which it exprestes, makes cold 
and faint poetry, Saxon words, on the contrary, 
though commonly less euphonioys, by presenting 
distinct images to the reader, have a more impreMivs 
and picturesk character. 
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Sfeep^e, Spire. 

Stef pTe is the turret of a church, and is cferived 
fnm\ steep : it was originally applied lo any high 
building, or to any part of a building higher than 
the rest. The steep part was the steeple. 

Spire, according to Junius, is etynH)IogicaI]y coa* 
necled with a danish word spiir, a liood, or high- 
crowned hat : in this case it is applicable to the 
dome, or cupola of a church, as well as to those co* 
nical and pyramidal erections, which architects 
often place on the suniniH of steeples. But this 
hypothesis wants corroboration, 

'rhe popular use of the word is confined to those 
towers which terminate in needles ; a slender taper 
height is essential to the idea of a spire. Perhaps 
it is the word.spear with another spelling, and that 
the original spire was a signal post upon a turret* 
1'he greek obelisk signified a spit ; why may not the 
english spire have signified a pole ? In lower Sax- 
ony the same word designates spire and spear ; and 
the town Speier is so called from the obelisk on its 
cathedral. A spire of grass is a spear of grass. 

Tu abdicate. To desert. 

The celebrated speech of Lord Soniiers in I688',. 
on King James's vacating the throne, is a curious 
specliutu of the use, even in public afiairs^ of synony. 
Biic discrimination^ 

" What is appointed me to speak is your lord- 
ships first amendment, by which the word abdicated 
in the Common's vote is changed into th? word 
deserted; and 1 am to acquaint your lordships what 
some of the gniunds arc, that induced the Commons 
to insist on the word abdicated, and not to agree to 
}our lordship's ameudiiient. 

The first reason, your lordships are pleased to der 
liver, for youi changing the word, is, that the word 
abdicated your lordships do not iind is a word knowa 
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lo tbe common law of England, and therefore onghc 
not to be used. The next is, that the common up- 
f)Hcation of the word amounts to a voluntary express 
renunciation, which is not in this case, nor what 
will follow from the premises. 

^* My lords, as to the first of these reasons, if it 
be an objection that ihe word abdicated hath not a 
known sense in the common law of England, there is 
the same objertion against the word deserted ; so 
that your h)rdship's first reason hath the same force 
against your own amendment, as against tbe term 
used by the Commons. ,, 

" The words are both latin words, and used in the- 
best authors, and both of a known signification ;. 
their meaning is very well understood, though it be 
true their meaning is not ihe sanie. The word ab* 
dicate doth naturally and properly signify, entirely 
to renounce,, throw otf, disown, or relinquish, any 
thing, or person, so as to have no further to do with 
it ; and that, whether it be done by express words, 
or in writing (which is the sense your lordships put 
upon it, and which is properly called resignation or 
cession) or by doing such acts as are inconsistent 
with ihe holding or retaining of. the thing,, which the 
Commons take to be the prrsent casej and therefore 
make choice of the word abdicate, as that which 
they thought did, above all others, most properly 
express that meaning. And in this latter sense it is 
taken by others ; and that this is the true significa- 
tion, of the word 1 , shall shew your lordships out of 
the best authors. 

" The first I shall mention is Grotius Dejuf 
Belli et Pacis^ \, % c. 4. s. 4». yenii eni'm hoc hon 
exjure civili, sed ex jure naturally quo qufsque 
suum potest abdicare^ et ex naturali presump* 
iione^ qua voluisses qui creditur quod sujjicienter 
ti^nificaviL And then he goes on, Recusari hcnet^ 

c 5 
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dttai,non fanium ngrbis, sedetiam re, poietif ei 
^uovii indicio voluntatis. 

" Another instance, which I shall mention, to 
thew, that for abdicating a thing, it is sufficient to 
do an act which is inconsistent with retaining it, 
though there be nothing of express renunciation, is. 
out of Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum^ where he says, 
Generum ahdicat qui tpomum repudiat* Here is 
an abdication without express words, but is by doing 
tnch an act as doth sufficiently signify his purpose. 

** The next author that I shall quote is BriSBoniut 
dc verbprum significatione^ who hath this passagt : 
Homo liber qui seipsum vendit, abdicat te statu 
iuo. That is, he, vho sells himself, hath thereby 
done such an act as cannot consist with his former 
state of freedom, and is therefore properly said, $e 
abdicatse statu suo. 

*' Budseus, in his commentaries, Ad Legem se» 
9undam de Origine Juris, expounds the words in 
the Rame sense. Abdicare se magistratu est idem 
fjfuod abire penitus magistratu. He that goes out 
of his office of magistracy, let it be in what manner 
he will, has abdicated the magistracy. 

" And Grotius, in his book De Jure Belli et 
' PaciSf 1. I, c. 4, 8. 9, seems to expound the word 
mbdicare by manifeste habere pro derelieto* That 
is, he who hath abdicated any thing, hath so (ar 
relinquished it, that he hath no right of return to it. 
And that is the sense the Commons put upon the 
word, it is an entire alienation of the thing abdi- 
cated, and so stands in opposition to dicare. Dicat 
§ui proprium aliquod Jacit^ abdicat qui alienate 
So says Pralejus in his Lexicon Juris, It is there- 
Jm insisted on as the proper word by the Commons. 

** But the word deserted (which is the word used 
in the amendment made by your lordships) hath not 
•nly a vfry doubtful significatioD, but^ in the coai« 
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non aiccepttiiice both of the civil and canon law, doth 
signify only a bare withdrawing, a temporary quit-' 
ting of a thing, and neg.ect only, which leaveth iht 
party at liberty of returning to it again. Drsertum 
pro negUctOy .says Spigelius in his lexicon. But 
the difference between deserert and dcrelinqitere is 
expressly laid down by liartolus on the 8lh law of 
the ^8tb Utle of the 1 1 th book of the Code ; and his 
words are these: Nota diligenter ex hac iegc^ quod 
nliud est agyum deierere, aliud dcrelinqufre^ qui 
tnim derelinqwty ip.^um $x penitenfia non rcvocat^ 
fed qui deserit^ intra biennium potest. 

'* Whereby it appears, uiy lords, that is called ffe* 
sertion which is temporary and relievable; that is 
railed dereliction where there is no power or right 
to return. 

" So in the best latin authors, and in the civil 
law, deserere exerc/tum is used to signify soldiers 
leaving their Ci>lours : and in the canon law, to de» 
$ert a benefice signifies no more than to be a non'« 
resident. 

" In both cases, the party hath not only a right 
of returning, but is bound to return again ; vvhich» 
Qiy lords, as the Commons do not take to be the pre- 
sent case, so they cannot think that your lordships 
do, because it is expressly said, in one of your reu*- 
sons given in defence of the last amendment, that 
jour lordships have been, and are willing to secure 
the nation against the return of king James; which 
your lordships would not in 'justice do, if you did 
look upon it to he no more than a negligent with- 
drawingf which leaveth a liberty to the party to re* 
turn. 

" For which reasons, my lords, the Commons 
cannot agree to the first amendment, to insert the 
word deserted instead of abdicated, because it doth 
not in any sort come up to their sense of the thing. 
So they- do apprehend it doth not reach your lord* 
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f hips' meaning as it is expressed in your reasons : 
vrhereas they look upon the word abdicated to ex. 
press properly what is to be inferred from that part 
of the vote to which your lordships have agreed, viz. 
" That king James II. by going about to subvert 
the constitution, and by breaking the original cou- 
tract between king and people, and by violating the 
fundamental laws, and withdrawing himself out of 
the kingdom, hath thereby renounced to be a king, 
according to the constitution."' By avowing to go« 
vern by a despotic power unknown to the constitu- 
tion and inconsistent therewith, he hath renounced to 
be a king according to the law : such a king as he 
swore to be at the coronation ; such a king ta whom 
the allegiance of an english subject is due ; and hath 
set up another kind of dominion, which is to all in- 
tents an abdication, or abandoning of his legal title^ 
as fully as if it had been done by express words. 

^' And, my lords, for these reasons the Convmons 
do insist upon the word'abdicatedf and cannot agre* 
to the word deserted/' 

To die. To expire. 

To die (from the icelaudish ek det, I fall,) is tb# 
more comprehensive term : it describes that general 
failure of the powers of life, of which to expire^ 
or t^ breathe one*$ last is a single symptom, 'i'her^ 
(^rc living beings, as trees, which do not breathe ; 
these cannot expirey but they may die. There are 
other beings, which absorb and emit air^ but which 
^o not live : such is the flame of a lamp, which can be 
said to expire^ but not to die ; at least this last ex- 
pression would be strongly metaphorical. 

To ea^ire is often and properly used for to exhale,, 
without any reference to its being a final exhalatioiw 
So Dryden : 

The linstock's touch the pond'rous ball expired^ 
Tius cbaf'd the boar, his nostrils flames tsfin^ 
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There is less propriety in a more common phrase : 
This bond expires next month. 

Lamentable. Deplorable, 

These words differ as cries and tears. The latin 
substantive lamentum signifies a shriek ; and there 
was, no doubt, some latin substantive collateral with 
the french plenff a tear* Who laments, grieves 
aloud ; who deplores, grieves silently. We lament 
an honourable, we deploro a disgraceful misfortune* 
She laments the loss of her husband, bhe deplores 
the loss of her galant. 

Laconic, Concise. 

The Spartans, a rude people, affected to give short 
answers ; hence a reply, mure remarkable for brevity 
than civility, came to be called in Greece laconic^ 
-from the province in which such answers prevailed. 
Conc'Se meeins cut close ; angustis et concisis di»m 
futafionibus illigari. 

Laconic implies few words; concise, only the ne- 
cessary words : a work mav be long and concise ; a 
reply cannot be long and laconic. Laconic excites 
an accessory idea of aflfectution and of incivility ; 
concise is a term of unmixed praise. 

Wit. Humor. 

Dr. Trusler says, that wit relates to the matter^ 
humor to the manner; that our old comedies 
abounded with wit, and our old actors with humor ; 
that humor always excites laughter, but wit does 
not ; that a fellow of humor will set a whole com. 
-paiiy in a roar, but that there is a smartness in wit 
which cuts while it pleases. Wit, he adds, always 
implies sense and abihlies, while humor does not ^ 
humor is chiefly relished by the vulgar, but educi^ 
lion is requi^te to comprehend wit. 
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This is a fair record of the popular acceptatioi 
of the words, accordidg to which, humor is a low 
end local, but wit a high and cosmopolite accom^ 
plishment. What delights the clown di&gusts the 
gentleman ; and the same things which excite a 
laugh at home, excite a sneer abroad. Humor and 
wit are both addressed to the comic passion ; but 
humor aims at the risibility, and wit at the admi- 
ration; Humor is the seasoning of farce, and wit 
of comedy. Moliere's Medecm malgri /vt, is a 
piece of humor too coarse for a polished audience j 
his Misanthrope is a piece of wit too refined to bp 
interesting among the multitude. Humor seems to 
exclude, and wit to include the idea of thought, stu- 
dy, and difficulty conquered ; yet both are exerted 
with apparent instdtitaneity. Humor judges by 
instinct, wit by comparison. 

Wit is etymologically connected with the old en- 
•glisb verb / zpeet, 1 wot, I have wiiten : and fm 
xoeety or to wit, for it occurs in both forms, means 
to know, to perceive, or something like this* All 
abstract terms acquire a vague signification, when 
the sensible idea is forgotten of which they are the 
ghosts. Is it in this instance irrecoverably lost? 
There is a german verb, technical among hunters^ 
mttern to smell. * Das wild witter t den j'dger. 
The game smells the huntsman. Wie s duffer 
-pjiegen, sieht er nach^luft und wind» und wittert 
Sturm und re gen. As sailors use, he looks at \ht 
•sky and wind, and smells storm and rain.' Wit then 
is that faculty of the mind which answers to the 
■setise of smelling ; a sagacity somewhat imperceptibly 
exceed in detecting delicate and concealird phsenom^ 
iia, whose inferences are mostly stated in bints, or in 
pantomine, but whicb is not the less trust-worthy, 
from the difficulty, or inexpediency, of translating 
into language, and bringiDg to definition its percep* 
tions. 
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Hamor means moisture. When anu/T, muslardf 
'dr onions, are applied to the nose, an increased secre- 
tion is occasioned in the salival glands : they maka 
the mouth water, as the phrase is. When the wit is 
occupied in coarse and stimulant disc ri mi nations* 
•nrely this same organic affection comes on insensi. 
lily-<-laughter cures thirst. However, this is an ety« 
mology which Plato would class among the i1 lustra* 
tive. Historically speaking, humor was applied 
by physicians to designate the A'arious fluids secreted 
and circulated in the human frame. The predomi- 
nance of a choleric or phlegmatic, of a sanguine or 
melancholy, temperament, was supposed to depend on 
a greater or less abundance of particular lifimors. 
Hence humor came to signify 'disposition, charac- 
ter. By degrees it Ftood for prominent tendencies : 
he was called a humorist who indulged his genius. 
At length it was applied to ludicrous peculiarity, and 
thus took its present station in engiish nomeucla* 
lure. 

I wish Hartley had written better on the meta- 
physics of the smeli-<— on the ideas abstracted from 
the perceptions of that sense— he might have main- 
tained that to be born with a good nose constitutes 
a predisposition to wit ; but these were a class of 
Ideas to which his attention was not prone. Obsce- 
nity may be natural to men of wit; the musky odors 
of sensuality cannot but be attentively absorbed, 
where the sense of smell predominates ; writers of 
this class abstain from it, evidently more from de- 
cency than inclination. 

How strong a disposition men of humor havt 
ibr attending to ideas physically nasty, may be in. 
ferred from the writings of Swift. How much mora 
frequently the wit is evolved in the perfumed classes 
of society, may be deduced from the turn of Pope* 
'Shift the places of these two men— fling Pope amcAig 
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barbarians, and station Swift in ibe nnetropolis, tb# 
author of the Dunriad would have given us a wed* 
' ding-night; and the author of Gulliver would bayt 
hazarded nothiug coarser than the memoirs of Scrib- 
leruB. 

Voltaire had a good nose, which turned aside from 
the disgusting and the faintly |>erceivable ; he sel* 
dom choaks with a maw.wallop, he seldom attempts 
to make his reader die of a rose in aromatic. pain.' 
Lucian had a quick nose, but he records too many uf 
bis insipid perceptions. Wieland had too fine a 
smell ; his reader must be practised to be aware ot 
bis far-fetch. 

Dale, Valley. Vale. 

Dale (german //ir//) signifies a hollow between bigb 
grounds. V^alley ^latin vallis; french vallct) sig- 
nifies a hollow between high grouiids. The one is a 
northern, and the other a southern word for the 
same idea. But, as it is esteemed a perfection in 
euglish writing to. construct an antithesis with words 
of a coUocal origin, it is become usual to oppost 
dale to hillf which is also a word of saxon descent ; 
and to oppose valley to mountaitiy which is also a 
word of french descent.. Hence we are. accustomed 
to attach ideas of inferior magnitude to dale^ and ef 
superior magnitude to valley: by standing in oppo- 
sition to the words hill and mountain they have ap.. 
quired the same relative character for dirnens\on. 

Vale, says Dr. John&on, is a poetical >vord, and oa 
otherwise distinct from valley. In this case it i» 
needles:*, for dale is also monosyllabic, and fitted to 
the banie rimes. Vale, says Dr. Trusler, signifies 
a spdce more extended, a broader, a less parallelly 
boiiiitied hollow than valley. He is probably right, lor 
Yale is derived from the french vallon, which comes^ 
fiom tbe italian vallonff : so that an ftugmentatixft 
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i^fDable forms pari of theetymnn. Vatlone is a great 
tdley; a little vale would be a contradiction in 
terms; yet such phrases as * snug vale' occur in the 
poets and novellists. Valoon would have been th« 
proper tbrm of ioipurting the word *. 

Sin. Vice, Crime. 

Actions contrary to the precepts of religion art 
called sins; actions contrary to the principles of 
morals are called vices ; and actions contrary to the 
laws of the state are called crimes. Sin meant ori- 
ginally a speck, spot, or pollution (sunta^ macula; 
tynteien urinam reddere) ; vice (viiiumj a blemish 
or defiect of body ; crime (crimen) a badge, a note, 
A mark, a stigma: the relation of these sensible ideas 
has been retained in the abstract terms to which 
they are respectively reduced. 

The society called * for the suppression of vice' i| 
ool named with precision: the actions, which it hai 
atlackedy are sins and crimes, but not all of them art 
vices. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, 
ethicsy and jurisprudence> Whenever their judg* 
ments agree, they corroborate each other ; but as 
often as they differ, a prudent legislator appreciates 
the guilt and punishment according to the measura 
of ioclal injury. ' Gibbon* 

Persuasion, Conviction, 

Both these words express an assent of the mind 
to what has been presented to it as true, with an 
Ai^cessory idea ai' the determining cause of such ac- 
quiescence. 



* Vale ii alio employed for money given to servants ou 
fitting a house, from vale fare % ell : to this use the word should 
^ liinited^ and it ahoold be prooouuced as a dissyllable. 
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PersuMion is ao assent founded mi proofs impes* 
fcctly evident, and is commonly pnxluc^ by an 
address to the feelings and the imagination. Cod- 
vietion is an acquiescence founded on proofs evident 
and satisfactory, .and is coroiqpniy produced by an 
address to the reason, by forcible argument. That 
which is sweet (suadaj persuades; that whicli is 
binding (vincere) convinces. 

Persuasion, says a french writer, is a more active 
principle of conduct than conviction : the persuaded 
Inan deals in asseverations and bustle, in order that 
be may pass for* convinced ; but the conviaced man 
ftwaits, with a sort of pity, the accession •£ otbert 
to his opinion. 

' A barrister has to persuade the audience and to con* 
vince the judge: a sentence is willingly pronomicedy 
when public sentiment is prepared to approve it{ 
but it is unwillingly pronounced, when there is onlj 
• persuasion, and not a conviction, of its justice. 

DUcwery. Invention. 

If the art of encaustic painting on glass were to 
be revived in its ancient perfection, we should call 
the process a discovery : had it never yet been prac* 
tised, we should call the process an invention. The 
discoverer of galvanism. The inventor of brandy^ 
That which existed before, but in an unnoticed state, 
is said to be discovered : that which is called into 
being for the first ^ime, is said to be invented. 
]Magnetism.wa8 discovered long before the compas 
was invented. Galileo invented the telescope : Hai> 
vey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

This use of the terms is correct ; we uncover that 
which is hidden; we <«///e at new objects. 

Cure. Remedy. 
A cure is the effect of a remedy : the one desciibet. 
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^I)€he6cia1 constitutional change in the body, and 
the other the drug, application, or process which 
brought on the change. 

These \vords would not require explaining, had not 
l^r. Tmsler mis-stated their application ; vet their 
derivation would justify some confusion in their use ; 
for cura, care, is an efficacious remedy ; and remedy, 
ikethiiig curing f has acquired an abstract termination. 

Abasement* asenest* 

Levizac begins his neat collectipn of french syno» 

•nyms with the words Abaissement and Rasseuc. Low* 

ering and lowness are the corresponding englisb 

words. Abasement is the passage downwards; 

. I baseness the state of being low. Bail is french for 

Abasement, as Christianity maintains, may h% 
' raeritorioHs ; it may be a voluntary stooping, a con- 
quest over haughtiness, arrogance^ pride. ' There- 
is an abasement because of glory/ say the transla* 
tors of the Ecclesiasticus. Abasement, applied to 
the condition of men, means degradation ; but there 
are who bear abasement, so as to make it a reproach 
to the degrader. 

Baseness, though it property means lowness, it 
always used for a lowness that displeases. Shak« 
speare talks of the baseness of a bastard's births 
Dryden of the baseness of mistrust. Swift of the 
baiseness of alloyed metal. This association of idea 
18 not unnatural ; the base of a building is usually 
filthy. In the cimbric, basa dow implies false gods. 

Baseness is applied to musical sound, without any 
association of displeasure. A base voice. Lord 
Bacon opposes baseness to trebleness of tone. In 
base notes the vibrations are slower. 

To abolish. To abrogate. 
To abolish is to vash out (ab-luere), and to abrt*- 
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.gtte\» to ask offy (ab-rogare). Abolition is a miftv 
gradual, a less sensible and formal process, than aS« 
rogation. Disuse abolishes ; positive interference it 
necessary to abrogate. Customs are abolished ; laws 
are abrogated. The mischievous authority of spi- 
ritual courts has in a great degree been abolisihedy 
but has not been abrogated. Christianity has been 
abrogated at Paris, without being abolished : it has 
been abolished in some german universities^ witboul 
being abrogated. 

Visioti. Apparition. 

'* The organs of sense (says a modern ideologist) 
apparently consist of bundles of tubulated tibrei, 
' the one extremity of which communicates with ex- 
iernal surfaces, and 'the other with the seat of tfat 
ioul : a sensation is a motion at the external extr^ 
xnity, an idea a corresponding motiou at the internal 
extremity of these organs.** 

The words vision and apparition bear to each otlier 
the same relation as these sensations and ideas ; but 
are appliable only to the phenomena of the sense of 
sight. Vision describes a train of sensaiions, ap^a* 
rition a train of ideas, of sight. Vision takes plade 
in the presence of the exterior illuminated objects, 
which it copies ; apparition takes place in the'ab* 
tence of the objects, which it represents. What we 
'behold during dream is not vision, but apparition : it 
is not sight, or reality, but reminiscence, or seub. 
biance. Apparitions are the only ghosts. 

Vision in the next life is the peifecting of faith 

in this ; our faith here is turned into vision there, ds 

hope into enjoying. Hcanmond^ 

Suddenly stood at my head a dream, 

Whose inward apparition gently mov'd 

My fancy. Milton. 

These words are not always used with equal preci- 
sip^i; but in general the poet, the oru^tor, or the- 
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Aeologer, whp would ascribe peculiaf vividness t9 
■11 apparition, calls it a vision ; and a vision, o( 
vbich it is wished to enfeeble Ihe'infipression, is called 
by reversing tlit^ hyperbole, an apparition ; the ide&l' 
Being avowedly less trustwortiiy than the sensitive 
jSerceptions. Dr. 'I'nibler has given an uppof^ite ac* 
count of these t^rnis. 

Village, Hamlet, Toton. 

. The privation ff a market, sa3S Beanzee, distin. 
gnishes a village from a town ; and the privation of 
a church distinguishes a hamlet from a village* 
Thi« trench usaga rorrespouds with our own, but is 
act based on- etymologic projiriety ; for town being 
derived from tuntnij tu shut, ought to mean a village 
Ifvalied in: hamlet being a diminutive, and village a 
collective, they ought rather to ditfer in size than in 
kind. 

Seat. Residence. DxceUing, Mausion. 

Seat and residence are applied when the situatioB 
18 in question ; dwelling and mansion, when the liar 
bitation is considered. A beautiful seat ; a pleasant 
residence ; a handsome dwelling ; a spacious man« 
slon. That is a sedt f)r a mansion, which habitu* 
ally appertains ; that is a residence or a dwelling, 
which is actually occupied. Dwelling being a native 
and mansion a foreign, word, higher ideas of gran- 
deur are attached to the lattei : the dwelling of a 
cottager ; the mansion of a mayor. 

Reformation. Reform. 

Reformation is the forming again ; reform is tha 
new form : the tirst is the process, the second the 
result. The words are at home in a pottery, where 
the vases, which by any accident become dinted in 
the drying, are cast again into the mould, or placed 
anew on the luru, to be reformed. 
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i^ rtformaikm est Vaction de ^former; la riform^ 
en e9t Vcffet. Birard, 

The reformation of popery undertaken by Luther 
did little honor to his sense, or to his taste; but it. 
produced a beneficial reform in the method of public 
ipstruction. In a period of reformation, men art 
applying remedies to social disorders ; in a period of. 
reform, the cure is effected, the complaints have va- 
nished. Reform is too often of shorter endurance 
than reformation. The reformation of Parliament 
riuHild be accomplished piece-meal : subdivide York- 
shire into threis shires, consolidate Rutland and Lei- 
cester into one ; grant charters of representation fo 
the populous towns of recent growth ; and add to 
the number of metropolitan members ; — but, if yoQ 
wish to preserve the constitution, bewaie of lealixing 
suddenly an extensive reform. 

Justice of the Feace. Justiciary. Jmticer. 

. The resident magistrate of a parish, or a hundred, 
is named in England a justice. They were called 
wardens, or keepers, of the peace, says Blackstone, 
until the sUtute of 34 £dward IIL gave them the 
power of trying felonies ; and then they acquired th« 
appellation of justices of the peace. 

This vulgarism deserves reprobation. Translate ^ 
it into any other language, jiistitia pads, or unejus^m 
iice de la paix, and every one will be shocked at the* 
barbarism of the denomination. There are two ways 
of curing the blemish ; the one is to liberalize the 
word justicerj which in many places is used by the^ 
common people ; the other, to modernize the word 
Justiciary. Of each magistrate who is called jWi* 
dartusforesta^t iic, it might be convenient to say 
justiciary ; and of the provincial or district magU- 
-truUfjusticer* 
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To itay. To remam. 

To ttajy is to desist from motion ; to remain, it 
to perstvere in rest : the stayer and the remainer 
ATf both -standing still ; but the former intends to go 
forwards, the latter intends to be left behind. 

He stays iu the country until after Christmas. 
They remain in London this whole year. The 
packet-boat stays for me. The books have been 
lold ; but the rest of the furniture remains.* 

To stay (germ an, stekenj means to standi which, 
IS it is the preparation for stopping, becomes ite 
natural designative. Staith, a kay or wharf, ia 
mktre one stayeth. To remain (latin manere) is to 
dwell, which implies no cessation of pievious ta» 
lion. 

Sedition. Uproar. Tumult. Riot» 

Sedition is deiived from sed^ apart, and ire to g% 
and means a sepaiation of the people. New opinionf 
in theology or politics occasion seditions. Uproar 
is derived from aufj up, and riihren to stir, and meanv 
a stirring up of the people. He who evulgates new 
opinions in theology or politics, occasions uproar. 
Tumult is derived from tumulus^ a heap of earth 
raised by barrowfuls, and means an accumulation of 
people^ a gathering of the croud. When bread it 
- dear, hostile tumults often take place at the bakers'' 
shops and at the corn-mills. Riot is derived from 
riotta, a quarrel, and means the change from vocife* 
rous collection to violent interference. When a riot 
begins, the magistrate must cause the riot-act to bt 
read aloud, before he may employ the soldiery to dis- 
perse the people. 



« Remainder, for ikat vahith remoifM, is impnrely formed^ 
v«aumii would be more aaal^touB with complaint, aKaiat, 
ffstraial^ painty &c. 
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Some of our writers have imagined that the word 
uproar is derived from to roar, (saxon raranj and 
therefore suppoMf it inchides the idea of noise, which 
is a mistake. So Holiday : ' The uproar was bgi 
loud, that the accusation itself could not be heard." 
.The word ought to have been spelt uproor. 

To improve. To mtliorate. To emtnd. To better. 

The latin probus is a contraction of probafus, trieds 
the english verb to imprure is said by Skinner to bei 
derived from in atid piobus, and to mean probum fo" 
cere ; now as probus is used in a good sense for ap* 
proved, so probimi f'acere may signify, it should seem* 
to wake trial of success/'itlii/^ by exptrivHce to sane f ton* 
But thelatiij inriiiitive im;7roAffrc, whtnce to improve 
is the natural and leal derivative, means no such 
thing ; on the conlrar)', it signifies, to disupprove^ to 
^nd fault icithy to disallow^ to disrelish^ to reproach : 
the in of the compound is not ihe preposition into, 
but the piivalive against. The substantive improm 
batioy whence our iwprobation, always meane, as de- 
fmrd by Johnson, the act of dibullowing, and cetu 
suring. 

'io improve, tlierrfore, is a wholly vitious word, 
of which thn signitication aitributed to it by english 
writers has no parallel, no corroboration, in the lau^ 
£uage whence it has been imported, nor even in tht 
modern french. Perhaps it is a corruption of to imp* 
groove, deriving from the falconers, who were wont 
to insert imps, or adscititious feathers, in nefoove, or 
slit, make in the hawk s wing. Gardeners again 
.imp*groov€y or mgraft, fiuil-trees^ and may have lent 
the term to agriculturists, who apply it very freely 
to tlieir method of bettering the produce of land. In 
the ' IP rase a new .meaning, in the other case a newr 
6pell'".g should be given to the word: in its present 
form it j)robably is the rustic vulgarism. Pope has \i^ 
IJeaven seems improved with a superior ray* 
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^hich line is otherwise wortby of an irish poet 2 
iiow should rays from above fall on heaven f And 
lix. Watts has it, no less unintelligibly, 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour ! 
Is the Improved Version so called, because it is 
found fault with, or because it is emended, or becaube 
it is much recurred to for edification? 

From the latin meiior^^ better, or from the french 
«JWtf//Wr, to better, derives the legitimate word to 
tneliorate^ or to ameliorate. 

From the latin emendaret to efface blemishes (the 
etymon is tnenda^ a spot) derives the english verb to 
QMtnd, or rather to emend. 

To tndiorate supposes or not denies that a thing is 
well already : to emend implies someihing wrong. 
incorrect writing requires emendation ; dull writing 
requires melioration. To better is the saxon woul 
for to mthorafe, and differs only in being plainer^ le^s 
refined, less affected. 

Although our etymologists agree in deriving iLe 
englieh verb to mend from the latin emendare, I sur* 
mise the existence of a saxon inHnitive mccndan^ froiU 
tfiOttd a basket. 7b 7naid shoes is not to remove a 
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How comes it that the comparatives melioTy and better g 

tre used In a sense diametrically ppnsite to their po.-itiv<s, 

malut Hnd bad jf Perhaps these two ^\orJs at tii'st ^igui/iei 

itrong. The savage views strength in another as an odioi.i 

^IQjity, becauS'* it is likely to prove hostile and iitconveni^'nti 

but, in comparing two strange individuals, he » ill ^ive tiic 

preferer.ce to the stronger; self being no longer the scent 

object of comparison, he will regard nith comp'aceiice the 

wry quality vwhich he before vie.\ed \iith apprehension; ;iu 1 

tbiu tstrangvasiti may excite the feeling expressed by bad man, 

aod stronger man the feeling expressed by better man. So, in 

the ip^eek, ««^Tf^0< has sometimes an obnoxious i^eose; but 

nfU9wm and x^anttf a good one. Terence has muU mctu^ fur 

JUrongiyfiar^ 
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bleniisli ; this idiom caimot have grown oat of the 
latin etymon. The shoes of our ioreiatbers were a 
basket-work of lindel bark, and were spliced iota 
repair. Mcende means a wicker ratUe. 

To copy. To imitate. To counterfeit. 

By what gradations of metonomy the latin word 
^€9pia can have attained the sij;niiication of tbt 
^iglish copy^ there is difficulty in guessing. The 
4rain of imodification was hiid early, for Pleutus 
has Tumn copiam Kcam4 Peii»aps the scribes first 
called their text, then their task or allowance, and 
lastly their transcript, by the name coplm. To 
copy now ^neans to transcribe ; and also to trans- 
fer a delineation. A copy is a transcript of a writ* 
ing, or a likeness of a ^picture. Imitate derives 
from the latin imitare to tiiake a 1 fineness. Counteiv 
€eit derives from the french contrtfaire^ to mak« 
gainst, H)r in competition with, son[>e thing else; to 
•nOv'k, to ape, to simulate, to parody. 

We copy a writing when we transcribe the words ; 
-we imitate 41 writing when we transcribe the fashioa 
of the letters ; we counterfeit a writing when we pul 
off the likeness for the original. We copy an author 
when we transcribe his words; we imitate an author 
when we adopt the peculiariti-es of his style; we 
counterfeit an author when we impose a forged for a 
real production. One copies from sterility ; one 
imitates from esteem ; one counterfeits for pastime. 
To copy with servility; to imitate with embellisli» 
Inent; to counterfeit with caricature. 

Mist. Fog-* 

By tnist, sa>^ :Dr. Trusler, is understood a thia 
cloud hanging very low : or rain so extremely small 
«s not to be perceived in drops. J5y fog ^ is implied 
a i3ao\%i vapour near the surface of tb^ land; or. 
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water so dense as to obscure the sight. The mist 
Mis, the fog risea. 

The anglo-saxon mitt signifies gloom ; the danish 
fig means cloud ; the bdlFandish fok is a worsted 
gauze of which streamers are made ; so that dim 
traosparency seems to be the radical idea in both 
Words. Wholly to acconnt for the usage indicated 
hy Dr. Trusler, mist shoald mean cbud^ and fog 
jfaonld mean smoakt 

Justness^ Precision* 

That is just which is jutsumy commanded ; which 
h according to law^ to rule, to order. He writes 
with justness who obe3rs the prescript of the gram« 
ttarian or of the rhetorician. 

Pntcidete IS to note or mark with a stroke, as 
earpenters ^o before they saw ; to cut a little before, 
is drapers do who are to rend the residue ; to pare 
away with purpose and foresight. Precision of style 
is apt brevity. That is precise which is close cut 
so as to fit. 

Justness prevents our running into errors ; preci- 
sion removes every thing that is useless. Trusier, 
Precision of discourse is a mark of justness of 
mind. Trusierm 

The rhetorists have employed the word precision 
to designate the highest perfection of composition, 
and class aptness, or putting the right word in the 
right place, under tlie bead precision. Perhaps kif^ 
iinsncss deserves to become a word of art : to hit 
the mark, to err on neither §ide, to attain the very 
end at which one aims, whether of amplification or 
cotidensation, whether of clearness or obscurity, 
whether of panegyric or satire, whether of nakedness 
or ornament, is the criterion of skill. Precision of 
style is often, but not always conducive to a wri"> 
ler's purpose. 

D 2 
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P(< inting» Piclure. 

Painting is derived from paint, which signifies the 
colouring material ; hence the presence of such colors 
constitutes a painting. The sign of the chequer is a 
painting, v 

Picture is derived from phgere, which means to 
delineate, and is perhaps originally hut an orthogra- 
phic variety offngere ; hence ihe presence of repre- 
stntative delineation or design constitutes a picture. 
Kmbroidery is called piitura teittlis. We say pictuiea 
in tapestry, pictures in mosaic. 

The painting is almost the natural man: 

He is hut outside. Shakspear<, 

Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects, 
and pleabe or displease but in memory. Bacon* 

West's works ar^ rather good pictures than gooc 
paintings : he excels in drawyig and composition, h< 
fails in colouring ; his drab-coloured creations an 
shapen in fine au>ulds. 

SchooL Academy. 

Sckola was used of the lobby to a bath-house, of { 
piazza, and of other inclosed places, where philosO' 
pliers occasionally gave lessons. Jcadc7uus was £ 
citizen oi Athens, who kept a gymnasium, or schoo. 
of bodily exercises, and who finally bequeathed hij 
house and garden to the public; it became a favou- 
rite walk for students. School, therefore, excitei 
an idea of confinement, where the lessons an 
given between four walls ; and academy an idea o. 
liberty, where instruction is picked up on the saun 
ter. 

Schools begin the education ; academies finish it. 

Trus/er 

School is generally applied to any house of disci- 
pline and instruction, where admission is venal 
Academy is applied technically to those voluntiir] 
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combinations of men of letters, who aspire not tt ' 
teach, but to advance the arts or sciences. 

Regularity^ Ordtr. 

Reguia nDeans rule ; and ordo rank. Whatever is 

done by rule, be that rule good or had, is done wiih 

regularity. Whatever is done by riink, that is, with. 

a present sense of proportion and relative value, is 

done with order. Regularity implies repetition ; but 

a precedent may be set with order. A good order once 

established deserves to be acted on with regularity. 

Regularity is often departed from for the sake of order. 

To prefer. To choose. 

To prefer is an act of the judgment ; and to choose 
if an act of the will: the one describe^. intellectual, 
and^he other practical, decision. To prefer is to,put 
before y and to choose is to take hold of. We may 
prefer a luxurious table with its gaudy guests; 
but we often choose the unrestradned society of the 
club-room. Many a man prefers th« fairer and 
chooses the richer mistress. 

10 observe. To remark. 

To- observe is to record with the eye, and to re» 
mark is to record with the pen; the one requires 
patient attention, (ob and s rvart) the other marked 
notice. We observe the 'weather-glass in order to 
remark the level of the quicksilver; we may remark 
the indications of to-day in rtrder to observe the va-' 
rialion of to-morrow. It is the part of a general to' 
observe the rtiotiofts of the enemy, and to remark* 
those of his men who distinguish themselves in 
battle. In old times there were more observers than 
remarkers ; in t,hp present state of literature there 
are more remarkers than observers. The statement 



^ an iodividoal £act is called a renark; and tiM^ 
•taUmcQt of an inference, an obsenraikm* 

Pellucid.. Traniparenl^ 

That is called pellucid^ whick is ptryiom io light 
{per and iucidut) ; that is called transpaient^ which 
Is pervious to the shapes [trans and parere) of objects* 
Ground glass is rather pellticid than transparent j^ 
smoaked glass is rather transparent than peUucicL 

FareweiL Adieu* 

Both these (brms of taking leave are applied dailj 
slnd vaguely; yet we oftener bid farewell to those 
who quit us, and adieu to those whom we quit» 
Farewell is employed on light occasions ; adieu 
should be reserved for those formal and serious sepa* 
rations, when it b natural to invoke the blessing ai 

FrevalenL Prevailing^ 

What habitually prevails is prevalent, what ae>» 
tually prevails is prevailing. Among the Orientals, 
turbans, among the Europeans, hats, are prevalenti' 
Commerce and war sometimes transplant so many 
Franks into the east, that at Smyrna and at Alexan«^ 
dria it has occasionally been questioned^ wiiether 
Jbats or turbans were the prevailing wear. 

To /iope». To expect* 

Anticipation of futurity is an idea common to. 
|>ath words: ii> 'proportion as that anticipation ia 
welcome, we hope ; in proportion as it is certain, we 
expect. To hope is to open the arcos i to expect i« 
to behold from mfar. The young man hopes to mac^ 
ry, the old man expects to die. 

• Acquisi^on* Acquirement, 
Acquisition is applied to n^teris^, or physical^ au4 
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^ay acquisitions of fortune, but acquirements of lite< 
xature. To win a province is an acquisition ; ta 
learn a language, an acquirement. The merit, that 
lea^s to wealth, passes tor an acquisition, thai iead» 
to fame, passes only for an acquirement. 

To forsake^ To negiecK To desert. To a^amdmv 

Fors!lke is derived from, a low-dutch verb collate*. 
iral with theeuglish to seek, in composition with the 
inseparable preposition /or, which has a privative* 
meaning. J'o forsake then signiiies originally not ta 
9eeky or to desist &(hii seeking ;. and forsaken that 
which is sought no* longer. 

Last summer you came frequently to London, but 
BOW you quite- forsake it. 

The latin negligere is a privative of legere, to 
pick,, eulh or choose, so that to neglect closely resem* 
bles in etymologic growth the english verb toforstike^ 
But as that means primarily * not to select,* and thir 
*■ not to visit,' the one inattention implies contempt^: 
and the other onlv indifference. 

The apartments and gaixlens remain in the nicest 
order ;: Uiougk the villa is forsaken, it is not neg* 
lected. 

Deserter is used in latin of a soldier who leaves 
his colors ; hence an idea of blameworthy and dia* 
graceful separation adheres to the W4»rd. 

Thou mean deserter of thy brother's blood. Pop'tm 



* Ttrii prifatf^e inieparable preposition ali* occnrt in 
furhtaTj forgety forgOf J'orlorny fonwtar, forworn. &c : somo 
writers ignorantly confoiiDd tnis preposition with /^r^, aod 
•pell/0Fe^4y« To forego is to go before, auti to for^o is to ft 
withovt. 
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^hatjcloH is derived from the french ahandonner 
A concretion of the words donncr a ban, to give op ta 
public blame. This phrase was used in early times 
both in a civil and religious sense; for we read of 
the ban of the empire for civil interdict, and of ihe 
ban of the kirk for ecclesiastic excommunication. 
I'o abandon, then, is to expose to that desertion, 
which results from public and formal denunciation ; 
to forsake with solemnity. It is used of things at 
well as persons. 

The passive gods beheld the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 
Their own abodes. Dri/den, 

He has forsaken his home, and deserted h\i 
wife ; it is said his affairs are so neglected, that 
the property must be abandoned to public auc* 
tion. 

To give up* Te cede* To vield* 

To give up is to give in an attitude, which an* 
n'^nnres the superiority of the receiver ; it impliei 
therefore humiliating, if not unwilling cession. 

Give np your sword. He gives up London to re- 
side wholly in the country .^ That fellow is given up 
to every vice. 

To cede, allhough omitted in Johnson's dictionary, 
is iii common use ; it originally meant merely to go 
as'idp, to give place. Ex tratisverso cedit^ quasi cau'^ 
ecr so'ct, 1 1 is therefore not accompanied, like * to 
give up,' with any accessory idea of humiliation. 
Un grand cceur cede un tronc, et le cede avec gloire. 

Comeillet 

Of a lawsuit the cost is certain, the event doubt- 
ful ; you will do better to cede than to proceed. By 
4he peace of Amiens, Malta was ceded to its original 
sovereigns, but was never given up to them. 

Toyitldj from the anglojsaxon ^/tAiw, to grow old, 
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expresses a gradual reluctant cession, a giying yjr 
ftora faintn^ss. 

He yields not in his fall, 
But fighting dies. DanieL 

An arguer cedes the point which he gives up 
without controversy, and yields the point which he 
has struggled for in vain. 

In Course. Of course. 

In codrse describes- the succession of order; of 
course J the succession of dependence : in course, an- 
nounces a sequence merely; of course, h consequence: 
in course suggests a regular, of course a Mecessary 
connection. The nobility attended in course ; ihat 
is, according to the order of their precedence. The 
nobility attended of course; that is, in virtue of 
their office, I praised him in course ; that is, when 
it came to his turn, f praised him of course ; that 
is, because his merit required it. The soldiery 
marched out' of town in course; that is, in regular 
ranks. The soldiery marched out of townvof course; 
that is, because at assize or election times the law . 
requires their absence. 

Scud, Rack. 

Two layers of clouds are often visible; the lower, 
one moving quickly with the wind which is felt at the 
surface at the earth ; the upper one moving slowly 
in a direction apparently opposite. The inferior 
stratum of clouds is called the scud; the superior, 
stratum is called the rack. Scud is a common word 
amcmg sailors-; rack, among poets t the first may 
be foiMp^; in Falconer's Shipvvreck, and tUe^^second in 
Sh'akspeare's Tempest : but these terms hiv^iuut yet^i 
passed, as they deserve to do^ into the languag^e of 
science* 

D S 
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Etymologically, little suggests an idea pf lecitp¥ 
and small of denda-ness : but both words are used of 
material objects without much discrimiuatl^n. Lit- 
tle is more contemptuousy and is oftener applied 
matapborically. A short thread is a little thread ; 
only a slender thread is a small thread. A fat lit- 
tle man; never a fat small man. It was a ineiUi 
thing, a little action; never a small action. A cot-- 
lage is a small house ; a privy is called a little hou&(^ 

Train. Retinue. 

Any procession including drawn carriages waa 
formerly called a train (from trginer to draw) ia 
contradistinction to the spectators who formed no 
part of the moving show. The germaa zug has a 
like root, and a like meaning. A train of artillery. 

it has become customary to give the name oC 
* train' to that part of a procession which follows 
the principal figure, and in this sense only it borders 
in signification on the word retinue ; but the reti.. 
sue denotes the engaged^ or retained^ followers only.. 
Our candidate is to be hoisted in a cbair, and parade 
ed round the market.plaee ; a retinue of bludgeon- 
men is engaged, that his voters may be able securely 
to follow in the train. It was customary at a Ro* 
inan triumph to have captive daves in the train. 

The train of a lady's gown is fitly so caUed, be-^ 
cause it is diawn, or dragged, after the person. The 
popularity of this term has occasioned the limitatioik 
of the word ' train' to the cue of a procession. 

Untruth • Lie. Falsehood* 

An untruth is an involuntary^ a lie is a toltmtarjt 
iajsebood. 

Tlenfy. Abundant. 
plenty (pleniiasj if fulness ; abundance (ab «nA 
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^t) it overflow. Both words iti odf languag* 
sftre meUphorically applied to the provisional 8tat« 
c^f the country, to its eatuble stock. A year of plen- 
ty is a^year in which more than the average crop of 
CcYod has been produced. A year of abundance, how- 
ever grateful to the consumerf, will often occasion 
dscoDtent among farmers and land owners. 

Burden. Load* 

Burden*, says the german synonymist Eberhard, it< 
e^-yniologicaily connected with the verb ' to bear,' as. 
is ' load' with ' to load/ The one means a weight 
l>orne, the other a weight imposed; both include the 
idea of weight lifted : . load. excites the active, buiden. 
the passive idea. . 

The porter sweats und^r bis burden. Thewag-\ 
gon creaks beneath its load*. To him who is unused { 
to laborji a light load is a heavy, burdim. The trusses . 
weighed for the niule-'s back already form a load, but;, 
can only be a burden while they are. carried. 
* Wh€n we. are considering m^.^a ship its power of. 
bearing or lifting, we talk, of its burden; when we 
art considering, the means i)f stowing and heaving 
the cargo, we talk; of its loading. 

Dr. Trusler saysy erroneously, that by burden wc • 
understand .a weight possible ta be borne; but by 
load^ a weight >more than we are able to bear. The- 
foUowing phrases are both usual and coriect.. 

* What do you ask for that load of wood ? you 

*■ Dcyden writeSy 

At every ctose she made, th* atlending tbropg : 
Repljr'd, atvl bore tbe burdeu of the 8oo|p. 
He evidently considers tiie word *: bi»rdei>>V when it meaqtai 
. bob ofHshonia, as, ideaticaK with the word ander discussion^ 
anJ therefore describes it as. borne. . It ought to be writtea . 
kitTdon, and derives from bju:dony fr. the drone of a bag-pipe^ , 
wbidi serves as.acctsior^ muiic, Uke a ch«rui»r*< Tte buKio^ 
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haye employed plenty of cattle to draw it/ ' TTic 
burden was too much for him; he has got an injury/ 
• Vou are to carry back the hampers empty ; you 
win have a light load/ 

Breakers. Surges, Bilious, IVaves. 

Those huge waves whose summits break into foam 
at a distance from the shore are called hreakers. 

The breakers in the Bay of Biscay are formida- 
ble to mariners. 

Those waves which rise higher than others art 
called surges, from the latin word surgere, to rise. 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 

Pursues the foaming surges to the shore. Dryden, 

Those waves which swell out more than others 
arc called billows. This term is derived fronn the 
verb * to bulge/ or * to bilge,' which is itself a deri- 
vative from the substantive * belly j* in anglo-saxon 
hil'ig. Bilge-water is the water contained in the 
belly of a ship. Bailey is incorrect in deriving billow 
from bellen to bark or roar. Were he right, billows 
would signify the noisier waves. 

The waves are so called from the anglo-saxon 
\^'ord tvaeg, which is connected with weagan, to 
weigh. A balancing or oscillatory motion is there- 
fore the radical or essential idea ; and a wave may 
be defined a ridge of water in a state of oscillation* 

The wave behind impels the wave before Pope* 

Fluctuations, Waverings, Undulations. 

Fluctuation is derived from fluctus, of which the 
f tymon is connected with Jliicre^ to flow, and^w/wcw, 
flood. Those waves which flow faster than others 
are ihtjluctus. Movement, tossing, is the promi- 
nent feature described. 

/rhe fluctuations of the tide. The greatest part 
of his estate has hitht rto been of an unsteady ati4 
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volatile nature, either tost upon seas or fluctuaiting 
ini funds, but it is nbw^fixed and settled in substan- 
tial acres and tenements. 

From the substantive ' wave* comes a verb * to 
wave ;* and from the verb * to wave' comes a fre- 
quentative verb * to waver.* From * to waver* is 
formed the verbal substantive * a wavering.* • 

Undulation is identical in form, with wavering. 
From unda, wave, comes the frequentative verb w/i- 
dulare, and hence the verbal substantive undulatio. 
But as in wave the fundamental idea is oscillation, 
whereas in unda the fundamental idea is swelling, 
the metaphorical use of wavering and undulation 
is different ; although when applied to sensible ob- 
jects the meaning of these words is not always dis- 
tinguishable. 

We say * the wavering of boughs,* because they 
oscillate ; but not * the undulation of boughs,* be- 
cause they do not upswell. * Undans Mtna! * Unm 
dat equis* ' Undulata tuga* ♦ 

The waverings of hesitation. The undulationa 
of pride. The fluctuations of opinion. 

Clergy man. Parson, Minister. Priest » 

There are three ranks of clergymen below that of. 
a dignitary, — parson, vicar, and curate. Parson is 
the first, meaning a rector, or he who receives the 
great tythes of a benefice. By the Word parson then 
is implied one of a particular class of clergy, where- 
as by the word clergyman is understood any person 
ordained to serve at the altar. Parsons are always 
priests ; many clergymen are only deacons. Every 
bishop, dean, prebend, ike. is a clergyman, though 
not always a parson. 

So far Dr. Trusler, and well ; but he omits to no- 
tice the remaining synonyms. A minister is one 
who actually or habitually serves at the altar, Tha 
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elergTman who delegates his functioa^ is not s 
Biinister. The dissenting clergy are all ministers ; 
for as ordination with them confers no indelible 
character, on ceasing to officiate they revert into 
kymeB. A priest is one of the second order in the 
hierarchy, above a deacon and below a bishop ; it is- 
a title bestowed by specific ordination, which confers 
a privilege of consecrating the sacrament. Onljp 
priests are capable of being admitted to any parsons- 
age, vicarage, benefice, or other ecclesiastic promo* 
tion. 

-The word priest is derived from v^foCvrt^, an 
elder, a legate, and is applied to the sacerdotal 
offices of any religion. Minister means servant, and 
therefore retains the idea of actual employ* Parson 
is probably fr«>m jutrochianusy and implies one whose 
rights extend over a parisli. Clergyman, like fish- 
trman for fisher, is a somewhat aukward substitute 
for the ckrc of our ancestors, which meant a grai» 
duate, a m.an regularly educated. 

Qontmuation. Coniinuance. Continuity^ ContinualUy^. 

Continuation, continuance, continuity, continua* 
lity, are all derived, fiom cow and teucre^ and have 
consequently for their primary sense or radical idea 
*a holding together.* 

Continuation is used of space, continuance, of 
lime, continuity of substance, and continuahty of 
motion. Thus we say, ' 

* The continuation of a march.' * The continu-. 
ance of a war.' * The continuity of a rampart.' 
* The continuality of explosions.' * The Padding, 
ton canal is to have a continuation into the Thames** 
^ During our contin\jance in any office we ar« 
industriously to' discharge its duties.' * A* in th» 
natural body a wound or solution of continuity i^ 
worse thau a corrupt bumoTi so in the spirituaL^' 



' n^ cffDtjimalijt^ of th^ noise in th« stn^t mukcf 
me wish to remove into the TempW/ 

Are. there liquate grammatical reasqns for thia 
pfaxrtice ? 

Continuation and continuance derive from the 
/verb * to continue/ The formative ending ation 
l>eRan in actioy signifying ' doing/ The formative 
ending once is probably corrupted from an obsolete 
substantive of the Latins entioj signifying ' being/ 
*Xhe first thercffore has something of a;transitive> the 
second of a passive meaning. 

* The contiuudtion of your hostility is nabecom- 
^ing/ * The continuance of my dealhess grows te* 

ciious/ 

This accessory idea of action attached to the 
word continuation renders it fitter for use wherever. 
«fibrt is implied^ 

* The continuation of the thunder-claps/ * The 
continuation of Rapin's History/' ' The continua*. 
tion of the species.*" 

But to all passive substantives an accessory idea^ 
of state^ condition, duration, easily attaches, which, 
renders the prevalent application of continuance 
natural and proper. 

* The continuance of moonshine/ ' A longer 
continuance here is impessible/ * Continuance ia 
such company is a continuation of his imprudence/ 

Continuity and eontinuality derive respectively, 
from the adjectives ^continuous' and ' continual/' 
The ibrmative termination iti/ began perhaps in itus^ 
gaity from/ to go/ - As generosity signifies the qua^. 
Bty or property of being generous, so continuity, 
signifies the quality of being continuous,. and eonti- 
nuality the quality of being couticual. Continuous-. 
is derived, from the latin, in which language it< 
means 'immediately successive/ Continual is de^.^ 
riyedixoia the french^ in which language it ineaoft 



' • incessanf.* Th^ one is oftcner an attribute of suV* 
fttance, the other of motion. 

* Continuous waves/ * A continual streaiil/ 
The fchades of meaning attached to these foOr 
words are such as their derivation requires : their 
habitual employment corresponds with their essen- 
tial significance : it is likely therefore to be perma- 
nent* 

Bishopriqk, Diocese. 

Both these words describe the extent of an episco- 
pal jurisdiction ; the first with relation to the over- 
seer, the second with relation to the charge. This 
is implied in their derivation ; the one being com- 
pounded of hkhup and of rick^ which in anglo-saxon 
signifies empire, or jurisdiction ; and the other being 
compounded of dia^ through, and oikesis, manage- 
ment. 

1 he jurisdiction of a synod of presbyters may 
aptly be described as a diocese, but not as a bishop- 
rick. The titular jurisdictions attributed to catholic 
prelates in countries where their religion is not 
recognized, are bishopricks, but not dioceses. 

The bishc^rick of Rome may be said to pervade 
the dioceses of all the catholic bishops : but the 
diocese of Rome is limited to that district which 
has no other bishop than the pope. 

The archbishop of Canterbury has more than a 
hundred peculiars, or churches, in the several dio- 
ceses of London, Winchester, Lincoln, Rochester, 
>|orwich, Oxford, and Chichester, where he exer- 
cises epibcopal jurisdiction ; his bishoprick compre- 
hends a part of those dioceses, but his diocese does 
not comprehend any part of those bishopricks. 

Bishop. Diocesan, 
lie is a bishop, who superintends a diocese any 
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where; bre is fbe diocesan, who superiiltends thit 
diocese : the first is a general, the second a local 
designation. 

Diocesan properly means ' belonging to the djo« 
rese.' In english, this word is applied only to the 
diocesiarch, or chief of the diocese. In french, it is 
applied only to the dependent clergy. ** Un ev^ue 
ne p«ut donner la tonsure ni les ordres qu*k son dio« 
cesaio." Tbere is always a difficulty in preserving 
distinct usages of the same word in two nations 
whose literature intercirculates ; the arbitrary ap- 
plication will in both countries probably expire, and 
diocesan will become applicable both by the clergy 
to their bishop, and by the bishop to his clergy. 

Among the ascients bishop and diocese de« 
8<rnbed civil institutions. Cicero was episcopus ora 
Campanut. Strabo says the Romans had divided' 
Asia into dIoceseS; in each of which sat a judicial 
court. 

' The office of episcopus among the Latins passes 
for military, and is supposed to correspond with 
commissary of provisions, or victualler. If it com- 
prehended the superintendence over distributions of 
corn among the people, the transfer of the term to 
an ecclesiastical almoner would be more explicable. 
Aiiddleton throws no light on this topic, in the rela- 
tive note which occurs (vol. ii, p. 69) in his life of 
Cicero. 

Arms* IVeapons. 

Originally arms meant instruments of offence ; 
and weapons, instrument? of defence. A sword, a 
spear, is as it were an artificial arm ; a hauberk, a 
shield, is as it were a coa$ : wepa^ in icelandishy 
means a coat; and wapen, in german, means a shield^ 
and a coat of arms* 
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Fur&r mrma mtnitirai. O let B€f| vonMib^siirai* 
ponsi water-drops, stain my man's cheeks. 

Men should learn the use of arms* In Marshal 
$axe*s opinion the breast-plate is a weapon unwisely 
disused. We say fire-arms, never fire-weapons ; b^ 
cause fire is not employed defensively. 

Our poets have deserted this application of th* 
terms, and employ * weapons' for instruments of 
offence, whenever they want a dissyllabic word. S^ 
2fpenser : 

His weapon huge that heaved was on bigh. 

And Shakspeare : 

The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword; 
For I have loaden me with many spoils, 
Using no other weapon than his name. 

They also employ ' arms' for instruments of da* 
fence, whenever they want a monosyllabic word. S*' 
Dryden : 
His surcoat o\^ his arms was cloth of Thraee^ 

And Shakspeare, without any motive of ^roso^ :: 

Their wounded steeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their de^d masters. 

These words, therefore,, are become identical io 
Qieaning ; yet caprice ha^ consecrated some peculi- 
i^rities in their employment. We call ibose instnK 
ments armf which are made on purpose to fight, 
with; but we call those instruments wetiyon^^/which. 
are accidentally employed to fight with. 

Nigh. Near. Next. 

The anglo-saxon verb knigoHy collateral with tht 
g^rman neigah signifies to lean, to incline : trom it« 
participle derives the adjective ' nigh/ which ineana 
leaning against, and tbeuce conliguous. The collai* 
teral german adjective is nach and nah : the englisb 
adjective occurs with other vowels in neighbour. 
Near; (teutonic nacherj and jiext, (teutonic ncgclutj 
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tame adjective. Nigh is that which leans against ; 
near that which leans more against ; and next that 
which leans most against. My next neighbour, mj 
near neighbour, my nigh neighbour, describe tht 
superlative, the secondary, and the less definite de« 
g^ee of contiguity. 

Near is corruptly become positive, and is itself 
c^omparcd in the forms nearer and nearest. Nigh ia 
also compared in the forms nigher and nighest ; and 
next remains a superlative, a mere variation of nigh* 
est. 

The instinctive impatience of redundance in lain 
guage is attempting to introduce distinctions be* 
tween terms, which are in fact different forms or 
dialects of the same word; we seldom use nigb 
netaphorically, but we say near relations, and next 
oi kin. We apply nigh to time, and near to place* 

The purist will prefer nigh^ nigher, nigheit, as tht 
BciQst defensible tf the asual iornos of emptying thiit. 
adjective ; and will be somewhat disposed to spell 
i|ighbour, instead of neighbour, in order to prcserv* 
in the allied words a, family resemblance. 

Tongite. Language. Speech* Dialect. 

The gothic tong^ like tbe latin lingua, is the name 
of that organ with which speaking is principally 
pterformed : tongue and language therefore were 
originally identical in meaning, and differed only ia 
that the one had a northern, and the other a southera 
derivation. But as the word t(»ngue is also in use 
among us for the name ef the organ of speech, 
whereas the word lingua is not, we are continually 
reminded that tongue must mean spoken languagCf 
whereas, we are never reminded that language shouldb 
The consequence, is that the idea of spokenness haa 
tfeen pro|^ressivel^ detached from tho word language^ 
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and is now otnitttd altogether : so iLat we say, ' Tfcd 
pHilosuphic language of Bishop Wilkins :* whereat 
in the word tongue the idea of spoWnness is retain* 
ed. * Tlie vulgar tongue.' * A mother tongue ;' 
• A dead language.' 

* The written language of the Chinese is under- 
stood by the people of Japan in their own tongue : 
like the arithmetical figures of Europe.' 

Adelung has ingeniously shown that the word to 
tpeak is etymologically connected with words signi- 
fying to split and to break ; and that speech con- 
templates language as bruken or cut into words. 
Hence the Accidence rightly says, * Speech has 
eight parts:* where tongue or language would be 
ifnproper. Every thing is speech which is articu- 
late ; * the speech of your parrot is very distinct :* 
but only that which is intelligible is a tongue. 

Where the same language is spoken or writtCDf 
with variations, such variations are called dialects. 
In Great Britain the Humber is the limitary line of 
dialect : north of it every thing tends to the Scottish 
pronunciation and idiom ; south of it every thing 
tends to the english pronunciation and idiom, 
Edinburgh and London have distinct .dialects. A 
dialect is a subdivision of a language. 

Bush. Tree, Shrub. 

A bush differs from a tree in that its branchinesf 
begins at the very root ; whereas a tree rises on a 
single stem. The same plant, according to its form 
or growth, may be a bush or a tree, Th^ hawthorn,' 
Which commonly forms a bush, may be educated * 
into a beautiful tree. The willow, which naturally 
gi'ows forth into a tree, may be profitably cultivated 
as a bush. Shrub> like bush, is a denomination of 
underwood. Bush respects the accidental, shrub the 
kabitual^ form of growth. Whatever sprouts wit^ 
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«iany stwna, \yhcther a beach or an oak, is a bu$)i ; 
whatever grows up usually in the form of a bash, as 
the laurel and the rose, is a shrub. 

Bush is etymolx)gically connected with bauschent 
to tie up in faggots ; tree with iruCf which ii^eana 
strait ; and shrub with shrcmmany to impede. 

Bough. Branch* Twig. Sprig or Sprey» 

.Bough, being derived from bitgan, to bend, is one 
of those portions of l^e stem which bends sidewards,^ 
an arm of a tree. 

Branch, being derived from branche^ paw, is one of 
the finger-hke subdivisipns of a bough. 

Twig, being derived from two, (as zxvcig from 
iwey,) properly means one of those side-branches 
which shoot in couples. 

Sprig, spray, or rather sprey, are various spellings 
of the same word, which is etymologicaliy connected 
with to spread^ to sprit and to sprout; they describe 
t*he expanding extremities of a twig. 
The wind that whistles through the spreys. Dryden. 

A denuded stalk is not called a sprey ; a crooked 
sprout is not called a twig; a leading shoot is not 
called a branch ; an upright stem is not called a 
bough. 

Heavy. Weighty. 

Heavy, being derived from to hcavcy to lift with 
labor, signifies hard to be lifted ; whereas weighty 
means having specific gravity. 

A poke of bran may be heavy without being 
weighty; a bag of money may be weigkty without 
being heavy; a sack of coals is likely to be both 
heavy and weighty. 

In Qietaphor these words preserve the same rela« 
tion. An inconvenient burden is termed heavy ; an 
important burden is termed weighty: 



* A ttcktj familj it a heavy drawback upon a 
man's comfort.' 

« A cotnpicuoiit official aitoation is a weighty aiu 
^rtaking/ 

^ A light wife makes a heavy husband/ 

* His agents speak weightily and senteotiously.' 

Dkeh. Trench. Cat. Drain. Chmmtl. 

Hollow length is an idea common to all these 
words. Where the earth dog ont of the hollow is 
thrown up beside it, we usually call it a' ditch ;* 
^here the earth is spread on each side so as to leave 
no heap, we call it a trench ; where the hollow ir 
continued athwart a whole iblhmus, we call it a cut; 
wheie its object is to lay the land dry, we call it a 
drain ; inasmuch as it-afibrds passage to water, we 
call it a channel. 

Ditch, being derived from to dig, is naturally used 
>Rrhere that operation is obvious. Trench, from 
tranchery to slit, is applicable to a furrow cut by the 
plough. Cut ie a tection ; it implies continuity ta 
the boundary. Drain {lachrymay) defines the use, to 
4raw ofif water. Channel comes from canna^ a,tube» 
^nd therefore suggests the idea of perviousnest. 

To lessen. To diminish. 

The saxon adjective lesSy aud the latin adjectiva 
mnusj signify small ; from the one is formed the 
verb to lessen, and from the other, to diminish ; 
which both mean, when active, to make smaller, 
«nd when neuter, to become smaller. 

These words are identical in iheir proper and in 
their metaphorical sense, and are an instance of icUa 
copiousness in the enelish language. 

• Lessen your gard<m. Lessen your expences.* 

* Diminish your parkt Diminish your outgoinga*' 
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'An object seemingly lessens in proportion to tb# 
distance we recede.' 

* An object s'^emingly diminishes in proportion to 
the distance we recede/ 

* A mean action lessens us in the sight of mea*' 

* Impiously they thought 
Thee to diminish/ 
^ The religious spirit has lessened on the Conti» 
ncnt/ 

* A diminishing rjeputation.' 

Bailing* Trade. Merckanfry, Commerce, Traffic • 

These words are used with so litlle precision, that 
<me must rather inquire what ought to be, than 
what is, their respective employment. 

Deal means part. A deal is part of a fir-tree* 
A deal at cards is a partition of the cards. Dealing 
is subdivision. Collateral words are the german 
iheilf part, and theiletiy to part. A dealer therefore 
is he who subdivides what he purchases, who tells 
out anew his commodities. Dealing is fetale. A 
wholesale-dealer, though a common expression, is a 
contradiction in terms : a retale-dealer, though a 
common expression, is a pleonasm. 

Trade (tratta, draught,) implies drawing from tht 
flource. He who imports his wine from Portugal, 
trades : he who buys candles of the chandler, trades : 
be who sends for cutlery to Birmingham, trades. 
Immediate supply is the radical idea, whether do* 
mestic or foreign aid be invoked. 

Merchantry be^an with the latin words merere to 
purchase, to earn, and merXj any thing purchased : 
but having been brought hither from abroad, it came 
to be.appliedy not, as on the Continent, to all those 
who purchase for profit, but only to those who pur- 
chase or sell in foreign countries. In Great Britain 
the foreign trader is called a merchant : we say a 



wine-mercbant, a silk-mei chant, of those who im- 
port wine and. silk : vfc call those manufaclui^n 
* merchants' vrLo export the stuffs they make: we 
apply the term * merchant' to all those who fetch Of 
carry alien wares. A corn-chandltr, or chalaiider, 
(from enchulander^ tu cantle, to parcel out) is he 
who buys corn for dietiibution in the home market: 
a com- merchant is he who buys corn for or from 
the foreign market. 

Commerce in tbe /rench language answers to 
merchantry in the english : it means a trading with 
other countries. We apply tbe term still moie in- 
clusively, and reckon brokerage and banking among 
the departmentsof commerce, although no purchases 
are made by such agents ol interchange. 

The italian verb traffuare was introdnced by th« 
Lombards, and it is etymologic ally connected with 
the gothic treffcm, to meet. TiafTic consequently 
signifies that commerce which is conducLed by per* 
sonal interview. Those who make bargaiots at the 
Exchange, traffic. Those who inspect the commo* 
dities they buy, traffic. Those supercargoes who 
make contracts on the spot for their loading, traffic. 
A pedlar traffics. A broker traffics. 

Good'tnonners, Goodmbreeding, 

Good manners are confined to address and conduct; 
good breeding includes the fashionable accomplish- 
ments ; good manners are the effect of intercourse ; 
good breeding of education : good manners imply 
more of observation ; good breeding more of indus- 
try. Good manners usually result from good breed- 
ing ; yet the former are more to a man's own praise, 
and the latter to that of his tutors. 



Low is the 



Low. Mfan, Abject, 
reverse of high ; mean of noble ; ab« 
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ject of upstart. He is low who never wai far ele- 
vated; he*is mean* who has the di>|)nsition of the 
vulgar; he is abject who is cast diwn by fortune. 
The low man cVeeps ; the mean man grovels ; the 
•hject man f:t(M)ps. 

Why, but to keep you low and ignorant. Milton, 

- ■ » Great Caesar found 
Our fathers no mean foes. Philips^ 

Jesus Christ a vecn dans la derniere abjection. 

Width. fVidctu'ss, 

* The wideness of this paper is so great, that it 
will cover the chimney-buard, without our pasting 
two widths together/ 

In the foregoing example, width could be substi* 
tuted for vidcnesn ; but not mdcmss for width. It 
follows, that the words in tic6S have always an ab- 
stract sense ; but that the words in ih are also ap* 
plicable to concrete being. In like manner, we say, 
" The broadness of the road. A breadth of calico." 

Appear. Seem. 

Quintilian, comparing Sallust with Cicero, said. 
They were rather to be called eqval than alike ;— 
Pares cos wagis quam iimiles dicthat. In this sen* 
tcnce the two adjectives occmt, whence the french 
verbs paroitre and snnblcr take their oiigin. I'o 
■ appear.is as much a stronger term than to seem, as 
equality is stronger than likeness. The shining 



• Beside the adjective mca«, which derive! rrom> the anglo* 
laxon m^ne, vol.. ar, and is a kin to nutn^ ; there is a other ad« 
jecti\e, dcrivinfr from the french /noyru, .hirh is so pronoun* 
ced in 'V.orks: ire, and •■ hich n.i)(ht expe iently be so ^^rittent 
as, v%hen we sa^', >^ the mean while; v<byiiot in the moyeti 
uhitt f In some provioces, midwhiu is nsed for meanuhih, 

£ 
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fftntasm, which rivtils reality, appears to the imagi- 
naNon ; the luint copy, which laily recalls the origi- 
nal, sctms to he. As the imprebsions of eeiue are 
stronger than tiiose oi reniinisccnce, pxternal pheno- 
nieiiu are usually described as appauuigy and interiud 
pheiiouiena as seeming. An object appears hrss, the 
further it is off. Slany things seem practicable, 
which are attempted in vain. 

Mirth. C/iC( rjfulncst, 

IVIirth is an elTort, cheerfulness a habit of th« 
mind; iniith is transient, and cheerfulness perma- 
nent ; mirth is like a flash of lightening, that glit- 
ters with monientarv brilliance, cheerfulness is. the 
day-lif;ht of the s«ul, which steeps it in perpetual 
serenity. Those .'^.rc c^ften raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth, who are sulgect to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy ; whereas cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such exquisite 
gladness, prevents our falling into any depths of 
sorrow. j4ddi'^oiu 

Mirth is derived from the adjective merry , which 
is itself a contraction oi marroui), it having, of old, ' 
been supposed, that the orgasnjs of excitement pe- 
netrated to the marrow ; and that the men who had 
most marrow. in their bones were the most liable to 
be exhilarated by wine, or love : n:erryy therefore, 
describes a gaiety bordering on intoxication, while 
c/iecrful only describes the satistaction which accom- 
panies a comfortive digestion. 

Assurance. Impudence, 

Assuiance is the faculty of self-possession; or of 
saying and doing critical things, without uneasi- 
ness or perturbation of body or mind. Assurance, 
unaccon-panicd by a sense of prcpriety and a 
taste for decuruiu, oft^n degenerates into impu* 
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dencc,' or shanielessness. Yet they are not neces- 
tar*:1y c<5nnected. Among tlje vulgar, impudence 
may be found without assuiance; and, among the 
polished, assurance may be found without impu- 
dence. Intercourse with the world progressively 
bestows assurance ; intercourse with the licentious 
f ufiices to bestow impudence, 

JFilL Testament 

If a man, before his death, gives directions, either 
by word of mouth, or in writing, about the disposal 
of his property, such authentic directions constitute 
his last will ; but they do not constitute his testa-* 
merit, unless they are reduced to writing, and attestm 
cd. A testament is a witnessed will. 

The lawyers have sought to introduce another 
distinction, and to limit the word festawcfit to person- 
al property, to the distribution of goods and chattels • 
and the word will to real property, to the devise of 
land. In this technical sense, an infant at fourteen 
may make a tcstariient, but cannot make a will : a 
testament requires executors, but a will requires, 
no executor. 

Every testament is a will ; but every will is not a 
testament. 

Brute. Beast, 

Both these words are applied to animals, as dis- 
tinguished from birds, insects, fishes, and man ; but 
the term brvte is confined to the untamed quadru* 
pec^s. 

We say, bea.'fts of burden, never brntes of burden, 
Tlie beasts of the field ; the brutes of the forest. 

The man v/ho abuses domestic indulgence, and 
gets drunk, is called a beast ; the man who abuses 
hz8 strength, and behaves cruelly, is called a brute* 

£ 2 
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Dr. Truslcr gives an opposite account of tl 
words. 

Fast, Hard, 

Fast and hard are both ad\erbs of motion, 
as ibe ii;i»n»eiiliiui ol a niov'iig budy is ccJiiipoun 
of il6 ratf ol vf*k>cny, ami its ^v«'a«^.t of niUtler, 
corcbng t(i j)liil<»s('|jbrrs ; so, accnid.ng t«> cciiii 
talk, In run, t() ridr, or to Ktiii, /^/7, (if.-cnbes 
rate of velocity ; u h:l'.' to run to Y\&-i oi if> r 
hard, desnibt's tlie •we.i^bt of niutu r c-iind i'^i!* 
tion, lie v\ho works last will bv-i.n have done; 
Tvtio works hurd will soon bt w;^«irv. 

* 

Riig^'on. Dixolion, Vlttjf. Sanctiiy, 

Religion is the bond wliicH lies "s to ihe D*^*i 
it is the external coiiii;ict, il c aiiduce niflde 
•others. l)tvoti(»M is tl>c» '.\ii:!i to }.»er(.fMc obcd 
to the Uoity ; it i« the inl-rnal t'lbjertion 
man to his God Piety is that lil;al btntim' 
which we li-el tor the J'athfr ol ail. vSasJctity is 
habit of interior coercion, v. Inch a constant sen&< 
duty to the Godhead ir.«j;5rcs. 

lie is religions, who ud'iOres to the ordinance! 
his country, or his sect. I!<? is devoiit, wh.on^ 
adherence has trained to R'.irgiance. lit* is pi 
whorogaids the Deity as liis '.ath«rr. Sanctity i 
piety what deviation is to relijMon — tp.e st.ite ofn 
which results from acqiiicsceiCo in tl '■ feeling. 

Some men are pioui:-, witl'iout he'ng lehgious; 
some are rehgious without being pi''Uo. For a wor 
person it is suilicient to be leligious. Those aie de> 
whose purposes embrace their interests in other woi 
There is a fear, of (T(;d observable in these ti 
among Calvinists, wiiicli is no less hostile to pi 
than that rude familiarity with the Almighty wl 
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* ^ observable among Methodists. Yet all ftjese seor 
^irnents grow out of religion. 

Religion is considered as a duty; piety as a merit: 
^^voiion and sanclily as equivocal excesses. Thii 
^»~isfs tVum the scepticism ot the world, which ques- 
tions the eventual retribution of the industry spent 
■^11 devotion, or ot the privations incurred from sanc- 
tity. One HKiy infer a man's creed from bis using 

Vl^e words devotion and sanctity with deference, or 

"With a sneer. 

Kingdom. Empire,- 

Etynr^ologically speaking, a country governed bf 
t king is a kingdom ; and a country governed by a 
successful general, oi iiuperator, is an empire. In 
this sense, Kngland is now a kingdom, but was, un- 
der Cromwell, an empire ; as France is under Bona- 
parte. 

Usage,, however, dL'finps an empire to mean an 
accumulation of d.stinct sovereignties under one ru- 
ler. The french enpire. The british empire. 
Extent, noi title, o'nstitutes the essential character; 
yet nion:irchy is i'mphed in either designation. We 
do not say, The,ei^ipire of North America. The 
romin (ominion was ori^jinally a kingdom, then 9^ 
republic, then an empire. 

Jlfflktion ► Chagrin , 

Affliction is to chagrin what a habit is to an act. 
The death of a wife cuust-s atHiction. The loss of 
c law-suit causes cimgnn. 

'I he mother w.4s so aidicted at the loss of a fine 
Boy, who was her only sou, that she died of grief for 
it. AddUon» 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 
That single act gives half the world the spleen. 
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Oblong, OvaL 

Oblong, from the latin odiongus, means longer 
jihan broad ; oval, from the latin ovum, egg. meant 
«gg-shaped. It is usual to call figures rectilinearly 
bounded oblong, and iigures curvilinearl^ bounded' 
ovul, when the length exceeds the breadth ; but, in 
•trictness, the term oblong is applicable to curvili* 
near figures, although the term oval is not applicable 
to rectilinear iigures. 

Put, Place, . 

To put is to place in any situatiod ; to place ig 
to put in a specific situation. Columns, though 
put to support an ediiice, should be placed witjjft 
.symmetry. 

Equivocal, Ambiguous^ 

When a saying {cequa and vox) is equally intelligi- 
ble in two distinct senses it is equivocal*. Such 
would be this phrase: * The son of that blacksmith at 
Radcliffe, who broke into the banking-shop'^— where 
the relative who may have for its antecedent, either the 
jiominative of the sentence, or the contiguous substan- 
tive, either son, or blacksmith ; so that it remains 
^questionable, whether house-breaking is imputed to 
the youth or to the lather. Such agam is this frencli 
punning epigram : 

Delisle, ta fureur 

Contre ton procureur 

Trop vitement s'allume ; 

Cesse d*en mai parler, 



• The word * equivocaF has been vitiously applied by mem 
of science a« an epithet to goiieialion : they call that * equivo. 
cat generation' wne^^e the purcnt.ige is suppqa^ to beheter*- 
Xen^usy or the production spontaneous. 
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Tout ce qui porte plume 
Est cree pour voler. 

Thiese two lasi lines comprize the equivoque : they 
may be construed * Whoever bears feather is born to 
%/ or ' Whoever bears pen is born to rob :' and 
thus a satire on the attornies is sheathed in i,he 
case of an idle truism ; and a bitter expression is 
read as an innocent one. 

The latin verb afnLhcrc, to doubt, is derived by 
Ainsworth from am, about, and asrcre to drive; the 
primitive meaning of awbigtwvs, therefore, is drift- 
less ; going this wa}^ going that way, for want of 
knowing the right direction; or, as we say in en- 
glisb, at a loss. Of the two instances just given of 
equivocal expression, the first, the unintentional 
equivoque, may with propriety be called ambiguous ; 
but where the equivoque is iutt^nlional, the metaphor 
implied in ambiguity seems inapplicable. 

Ambiguity, if it excludes the idea of purpose and 
design, must always describe a vice cd" diction : it is a 
learned word for what tlieenglihh call bothtring, which 
is derived from botlu and is applied to phraseology, 
that may be taken both ways, * that [)alters with us 
in a double sense/ 

Truster and Blair have undertaken to discriminat* 
these words— after reading their explanatory phrases, 
I am still much at a loss to perceive the ditlbrence 
they would assign. 

Equivocation has two senses ; the one natural, in 
whicfi we would have what we sav understood, and 
in which the hearer docs absolutely understand ua ; 
the other perverted, and understood only by the per- 
son speaking. Ambiguity has one general sense, 
susceptible of diiTerent interpretations; it always 
creates a difnculty in getting at the true sense of thi 
author, and sometimes an impossibility. Trmierm 

An haaest man will never employ an equivocal 
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•xpression ; a confused man may ofkn utter ambi- 
guous onts, Nvillioul any (lesij;n. Blair, 
III ti.e foiegoing pastjaj^^s, Trusler and Blair have 
expressed ihemstlvos conformably with the delini. 
tions inferred from elymology : but when Trusler goes 
on to say : ' We make use of an equivocatioii to de- 
ceive ; of an anibiuuity lo keep in the dark :' — and 
r.lair, * An anibi^Mious expression, when it is used 
vilh design, is witli an intention not to give full in- 
fornialion •' they rather supply examples than defini- 
tions, lie talks ambiguously who blunders into doubU 
meaning; he equivocates, who purposely recurs to it« 

Clear, Dutinct, 

We see an o!>ject clearly whenever it is suflicientlj 
illuminated to enable us to l(»rm a [-eneral idea of its 
figure; but we ^e^ it not distinctly until we can re- 
coy nize its paits. Cltnare is to grow bright, di^tinn. 
gucre is to separate by the touch ; Uie one diSbipateSL 
ob.-curitv, and t' e otijer c»)nlusii')n, 

Uk\ men oftfuer see clearly, than distinctly. 
Short-sighted pest)ns see contiguous objects distinct- 
ly, distant objects dearly. Strong light .l5.vour» 
ch^ar vision. A faint one-side light favours distinct 
vis^ion. 

. To barter. To chaffer. To exchange. To truck. 

'i'he french. words barat and baiaterie are terms of 
rriaritime law, and describe that ifijury which cojiu 
niod'.iits suiier in a vovage, not from the peril of the 
sea, but' Irom the n<^gligence of the ship-captain. 
The insurer (says the Uench Ordonnance of 16*81) 
gliall not be liable to pay for damage accruing by 
the carelessness of the mate or captain ; unless, in 
the policy, surety be expressly given against to'a^cnc 
dc patron. From the french verb baratter >to deduct, 
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•T to abate for baratry, comes the englisb to barter^ 

Bartcfy therefore, ought to mean n»»arly the same as 

inre. Merchants often charge commodities by the 

gross weigiit ; they then d'l^ltict, under the name tare, 

ft percentage, or allowance, on so much of the com. 

moditv as is supposed to be injured by the package, 

or journey ; and charge only the iieaf weight or unm- 

j»ted portion, at the full price. So again, in the- 

potteries, an allowance is often made lor breakage^ 

whicb is deducted from the invoice, whether the 

niares arrive broken or entire. 

Barfrr^ instead of meaning an~ allowance matde ont 
the price o* merchandize for supposed injury at sea,, 
now means the interchir.ge of commodities for com- 
modities : it is corruptly become identical with- 
tfuck. 

He who corrupteth englisb with foreign words is 
9S wise a« ladies, who change plate for china ; fof 
whrch the laudable traffic of old clothes is much the 
fairest 'barter. ' Ft It on » 

7o cha§'ir\s-2L frequentative verb formed from the 
obsolete verb to chap, to purchase, to buy. Chap 
and chapinan are colKiieral with ihe^gertnan kau/fcn 
ar.d kau/fhiun : but neither of these words, though 
Common, are recorded in John^^on's dictiouarv. To 
c//^(/^t?r does not however sit' nity, as in slrictmss it 
ought, to purcJMbe frequenily, but to purchase at 
frequent altempis, lo hio.^le. 

Chdicry, that is buying and selling. Spenser,. 

To chaffer fi>r preiei iiients with his gold. Urydcn, . 
The aTttr latins had excamOi^r, whence the • 
French mad*; cc/ianger, and v^e to t.tchant^c : it means 
tw give one tiling for another. Coin.iioditit^s are • 
cxch:jp.ged h)r comnioditi^'s. Wares are exchanged! * 
for wares. Money i> exch inched fi»r money. Tech- 
nically, a bill of exchange is a payment for money 

received in one place by a draft on aaother : &0i 

E. 5 
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that the permutation of diflferent currencies consUe 
tutes the especial business of the excha. ger. 

While l.ullion may be ha<l lor a small price nior« 
than the weight of our cuirent cash, these exchanr 
^ers g( ner.illy clioose rather to buy bullion than run 
the risk of meltmg down our coin. Lockem> 

From Conbtanlinople to Barcelona, travelled ma- 
ny technical words of commerce, which were known 
in the antient and resumed in the modern world. 
Of this class probably is to truck, which we takei 
from the Irutco of the Spaniards, and which they 
take from the rpwyjiv of tlie (ireehs. To exchange 
£oods with a view to protii, is io truck. 
Go, miser, go : for lucre sell thy sduI ; 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 

Drifdeum 

I will not exchange even-handed ; but, to iMake 
»n end of chaffering, I will truck with you the bait 
of calicoes for the hogshead of sugar, if you Will 
throw olf ten per cent, for barter. 

Saying, Saw. Bye- word. Proverb, 

Snittncc, Sentiment. Maxim, Adage* 

Axiom, Truimn, A'phorism, Apophthegm, 

Here are twelve words which all denote phrasesp 
that aflirm, not a particular fact, but a general pro- 
position. 

Say and saw are dialectic variations of the samp 
■word, which is collateral with the icelandish saga^ 
and is the root of the german verb sagcn, to say or 
to afilrm. Saw being the provincial, and saying the 
metropolitan mode of utterance, the former word 
has acquired a contemptuous and coarser accepta- 
tion. The saws of the vulgar. The saymgs of 
philosophers. 

Strict age and sour severity 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. Milton* 
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WfftT^y are the sayings of the wise, 
Exinlling palif^nce as the truest fortitude, Milton, 
Any plirabp, which is often rej)tMU*(l for the sake 
of c/cinii out <:o!iversation, is calleii a by-xiord ; hut 
a proverb is an entire sentence, a short observation, 
or moral rule, in po[)ular use. Oaths and proverbs 
are by-woids, so are various familiar similies and 
jiick-nHHUS. ■ But although a by-worJ does not ne- 
cessarily consist of a complete senience, the term- 
includeSve\ery proverbial expression. 

I knew a wise man who had it for a hy^wordy 
when he tjaw people hmrying to a conclusion : Stay 
a little, that we may make an end the soon6r. 

Bacciu- 
It is in praise and cf^mmendation of meo, as it is 
- in gettings and gains ; the pruvtrb is true, that light 
gains make heavy purses; for li<?,lit gains come- 
thick, whereas great come but now and theau 

Scfft:?ic€ answers nearly to the word prrc<^j)tion,. 
or thought, and was apj>iied by the ancient grani- 
nuirians to any afJirnialion or sejics of wordd con- 
taining a complete hense. It is used emjdialically 
for a memorable period, for a moral instruction 
shortly expressed ; yet, even in this Ken.^e, it rather 
draws attention to the cranunatiral consti action- 
and oracular formality of the advice, thun to the- 
counsel itself. Sentence is to saitinant, ^^hat form 
is to matter. The sentences of .lohnson iU"8 well 
rounded to the car, and often contain sentiments 
worthy to become rules of life. Vountr is a i);»ef 
ambitiously sententious ; his sentimental character 
is sublime but gloomy, {U(ui-> but au-tejc. 

From the latin vmxivunn, that wliich is greatest,, 
most important,' comes the englibh word maximy 
which designates a sentiment singled out lor its im*' 
9artauce,.u leading truth*. 
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From the latin adugium^ a saying handed dowH 
from anliquity, conies ihe english aduf^e^ which de- 
signates an antique proverb. Fenelon compiled 
* Alaxims of the Saints ;' but the adages of religion- 
ists seldom supply an unadulterated morality : the 
church censured him for teaching heterodoxy, and 
the court censured liim for teaching asceticism. 

From the greek 'a{<oy, worthy, derives the word 
axiom, which .ought, therefore, in signification, to 
aj)proach the latin uoid maxim, and to mean a 
saying of worth : the greek adjective axiomatic is 
used for august, having authority. It has beeii cus- 
tomary to teach mathematic science by placing in 
the fore-ground certain trustworthy or self-evident 
propositions* on which subsequent demonstrations 
are based. Such lecognised assertions were called 
axioms, as being worthy of peculiar notice. Insen- 
s-bly the. propositions unaccompanied with proof 
were called axioms^ in contradiction to theorems in 
which the proof was detailed : and thus axiojti has. 
come to signify a proposition evident at first sight. 
The english word truim gives this very idea of a 
proposition e\icleni at sight, with the accessory idea 
of the assertion being superfluous. An intuitive 
trull), which it is pioper to detail, is an axiom ; 
which it is needless to detail, is a truism. 

^;?//(>rw/7 lueans limitation ; apophthgm means a 
souudiiig apart ; the woids difi'er as definition and 
separation. A precise aphorism. A detached 
apophth'^gm. The apimribms of flippocrates define 
the symptoms of disjnise. The apophthegms of 
Plutarch are but a disi.rderly compilation. Do the- 
sentiments of the modern tii^tre surpass the apop.h- 
thcgms of the ancient choi us ? The most popular 
proverbs and the okU^st adages are not always the 
soundest maxima. Silly saws and quaint sayings 
often become by- words among the vulgar. Of tht 
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lel^ct sentences in the Speaker the first is a mere 
truism ; * To be active in laudable pursuits is the 
owtinguishing characteristic of a n)an of merit. 
Veux corps nepeuvent occuper a la fois le mewe espacc:- 
vtiila un aviome, LVphorisnie est uii enseignement 
^wtrinal, qui expose ou r6sume en peu de mots, ea 
preeepte^ en abrcge, ce qU'ii &'agil d'apprendre ; cest 
la substance d'uue doctrine. Roubaud* 

Fuhlic^kouse, Hotel. Tavun, Inn, Ah chouse. 

All places which receive guests for hire are pub-^ 
iic-bouses : an hotel receives them only to lodge : 
a tavern receives them only to feed : an inn receives 
them both to lodge and feed ; an ale-house is with- 
out a wine licence, and sells only beer. 

A gentleman may not frequent an ale-house ; a 
lady may not frequent a tavern. The master of an 
hotel disdains, tbe^master of. an inn diblikes, to hear 
his place of entertainment called a public-house : this 
word is falling in respectability. 

Ahtinence, FiUit, 

Among religious prople abstinence implies a for- 
bfarance fmm certain p'-ohilmed food ; and fast, an 
omission of all food. Friday h are appointed by the 
church as days of abstinence; and (iood Friday at 
a. day of fast. 

Room, Chamber, Parlour* 

Room is a.general, cbanibei Mud parlour are par- 
ticular expressions; a room appiopr'iitcd to sleep 
in IS a chamber ; a room ii,.pioj nated to converse 
in is a parlour. Frei:ob ri.oii s are often so con- 
trived a& to conceal the bed, and to s'^rve at once 
buth for a chamber and a parlour. In the parlour of 
a convjCAt a grate separates the visitor from the vi-. 
fi^ee*. 
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Stylf, Diction* 

Style is greek for a S()!t (if ouL with vrhich the 
cntieuts wrote on wax : diction is laini U»r saying : 
these terms, ih^^refor^, dittV»r as -he eiiglish word* 
pcnnbftr and wordnig. Style is ajvplicable to written 
coiii|)osilion only ; whereas diction is also upp1icabl« 
to spoken eloquence. 'I'he style of B'lrke was supci^ 
rior to his unpreiiieditaied diction. The parliamen- 
tary diction of Fox hacf more energy than his closet 
•tyje- 

Tome. Volume, 

A tome may form nnany volumes, and a vohim» 
may contain many tomes ; for the division of th« 
work makes the tome, and the division of the bind* 
ing makes the volume The French are fonder of 
the word tome^ and the English of the word voUnne ; 
because the French afreet system, and the English- 
convenience, in their subdivision oi publications, 

• Yowig, New, Fresh, 

The gardener is actually crying in the street^ 
* young peas,' * ne,w peas/ * fresh peas ;* — is this- 
tautolog}^ ? [lis green peas are vo////g, inasmuch at 
they are not full-giown ; they are new, inasmuch as 
they have not been long in season ; and they are 
/rcsk, inasmuch as they have not been long gathered. 
Yowfor is etvmoloifically connected with to shoot, to- 
grow': Vi.cs cogimus juxiU'Csccre, Pliny, rlew is- 
etymologically connected with nitcrc, to glister ; ftiH^ 
duSf shining, looking bright. Frci^h is etymological- 
ly connected with to freeze^ and means origmally 
imthawed, cool, and hence unkept, uncorrupt.'- A 
young widow is one who loses her husband early m 
iife ; a new widow is one who has recently lost her 
husbaud. A coat looks new which seems lutol;'* 
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ade ; it looks fresh, if it Hppears unfaded. New 
butter is thai whirh we did hot use to take ; fresh 
butter, that wIk h is lately cliurnti? A young 
man is uncrown ; a new man uiiacquainttid ; a fresb 
maiiy untainted. 

To overthrow. To demolish. To ruin. To destroy. 

That is overthrown, which had hren upright ; .that 
|s deuiohshed, which had forn;ied one mass of hufld- 
ing ; that is ruined, which has fallen in bhoots rush- 
jngly ; and that is destroyed, whoso component partf- 
are scattered ahout, and indistinguishable. *■ Thf 
columns overthrown, the demolished walls, the ruin- 
ed arcades, of yon venerable cloister, Ibrm so im» 
pressive an object, that it would be barbarous ta 
destroy the venerable remain.' 

L'idee propre de rcnvcrser est de coucher par terre 
ce qui C*tait sur pied; celle de dtruuUr est de rompre 
la liaison d*une masse construite; celie de ruiuer est 
de faire tomber par morceaux ; et celle de defruire est 
de dissiper enticremeut Tapparence et Tordre de9^ 
choses. Roubaudt. 

Sea, Ocean,. 

By sea is designated a liirge body of water op* 
posed to land, confined within certain bounds : by 
ocean a much larger body, whose verge is not parti- 
cularly known, 'i'hus we say, the Baltic sea ; the 
Mediterranean sea ; the Adriatic sea : but the At^ 
lantic ocean; the Pacilic ocean. 

Pillar, Column, 

By pillar is understood a permanent prop, of 
whatever shape, employed by builders to support an> 
arch or a roof; and by column is understood a round* 
pillar: thus every column is a pillar, though every 
pillar is Qoi a column. Pillar meant originally % 
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file of bricks, and colAnn the entire shaft (columis) 
of a tree. ^ 

In stately buildinjis the columns are generally in- 
Bulatcd hy the arcliitect; but the pillars are often 
•nga^ed witbiii tbe wall. 

To honour. To mere. To uorsh'ip. To adore. 

Originally honor signiHes a sligjjt gift, or present; 
Tcxcrenct a bow, or prostration; nors/i/p, a hoistings 
or extolling; and adoration, a prayiug-to, or invok- 
ing. These are all fcyniploms of veneration, which 
rise on each other in siguitirance. 

* Honour the king.' • Merit should be honoured 
in every condition.* ' Divuni templis indicit bono- 
rem/ 

In J.hese instiinces the word honoris in its place. 
We are to pay our ta>es ; we are to remunerate uti- 
lity ; oblations are to be carried to the temple. 
I'he primary or radical idea of oti'ering a g'ft is here 
an applicable metaphor. But in that sentence of 
the decalogue, Uoiwiir thy father and tinj m^'ther^ the 
word revere \v©nld have been more proper, it being 
the place of parents to inake gifts and to endow their 
tb'-ir children, and not the reverse. We may 
honorr an equal, or an inferior; but we reveie 
onlv' a superK^r. The slang of fashion oittmi uses. 
the word honor perveisely. A man e.\pres?rs him- 
self rationally when he acop's the hpnor of dining 
with aiKillier: ho arccpts the gift of a dinner. 
But when Lord Carrin^lon enquires of Mr. Bank^s 
at what !;our Loid Kbses may do himsilj the honor of 
a risity the metauhoK is surt'lv violent. 

The word revere ii more h rlunate ; it is correctly 
used hy all our writers. 

Thvy forthwith to tiie place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, prostrate fell* <j ■, 

Before hini reverent. ^ MiltOM^^- 
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Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of doing 
booor to Marcus Aurelius, wlinm he r^^ther revered 
&8 his father, than Treated as bis partner in tlit* em- 
pire. Addison* 
Worth means an eminence, in which st^nse it is 
often attached to names of pari&hes : hence uorthtf 
means eminent ; and uorthisltip or uorship, a hft'ng 
inta eminence. 'I'hose milL;i^llates and piibhc cha- 
racters who wer« chaired* «»n hejng appointed, had 
anciently the title ol u'n'-h'pial, which is still ap- 
plied to the mayors of hoiou^us. tils wonhip is the 
rustic title of a village; jnsiire. 'I'he lonns of civil 
exaltation Al* in all countries transferred to the 
gods. Not only candidates lor the wiitena-gemote^ 
but the statues of saiiits were put on hoistings or 
bust'ngs, were carried about m procrbsi)n, and exhi- 
bited ul the upper f lui of the leuipln. By df^rees 
the term w;or*^-)> parsed, v\iih the practices whirh it 
ilesignated, altogtaher into the &eivire of the cliurcb, 
Slid now mean.N, venerating w.th religious iites. 
He wav'd a toich alolt, and m.idly vk.n, 
Sought godlike wof^hip Ikmh a berviU' train. Drifden. 
Adoration (fiom ad aj«(J onirc) is that nit oi wor- 
ship which consists m uddrcast/i^ pmytr ; and implies 
a belief m the continued existeiice and superiiumaa 
power of the be-i' g so in;ocated. The caiiiul'cs 
auore the mother ot Ciod. (he nniiaiians routine 
their adoration to the Supreme beii.g. i le anghcan 
litany concludes with repeated and earnL-st adtira- 
tions of Christ. 

Intelligent benericence is the purest attribute of 

. mind : in our equals it shouUl he h(>noure<i, in oup 

elders revered; in the heroes of our counir)', or of 

the world, it may liil\ he worshipped; and in the 

liuthoi of the universe it is devoutly adored. 

JfietRory. Remembrance. Raninhccnce, Recollection^ 
^lena^ory, says Locke, is the power to revive agaia 
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HI our minds those idens which, after imprintr 
have disappeared. The train of ideas so re^ 
constitutes a remembrance. What sensibility i 
sensation, memory is to remembrance. 

Reminiscence is the act of recovering, and r 
lection the act of combining remembrances. T 
eminences to which we attach the subordinate ! 
of an object come first into reminiscence ; whei 
intervening portions present themselves in o 
the recollection is complete. 

jiffcction. Love. 

Aff?ction is love unaccompanied with desire | 
love is affection accompanied with desire : both 
ply good will, benevolence, well-wishing towar 
object of attachment ; but the one excludes 
the other includes corporeal longing. Att'e 
unites a man to his child ; love to his conci 
Id married life, affection tills up the pauses of 
and often succeeds to it. Love is fiiful ; atl'e 
constant. This distinction has been copied 
the latin. Simiarum generi piajcipua erga f 
affectio. Fliny, Non sum prteceptor amoris. 
Shakspeare often uses the word ' alfection* V8 
and impurely. 

Discredit, ^ Disgrace. Disrepute. 

Who js out of money falls into discredit ; ^ 
out of favor falls into disgrace ; who is out of 
falls into disrepute. A bankrupt merchant i 
discredit ; a dismissed minister, disgrace ; an » 
cessfui author^ disrepute. 

Pile, Heap. 

Both these words describe an accumulation 
this ditVerence, that pile indifcales things pi 
regulaily, whereas heap implies the want of o 
luirangemeut. ■ A pile of wood. A heap of ra 
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We say a pile of bricks when they are the materials 
prepared for bwltling ; and a heap of bricks, when 
they are the remains of an edifice overthrown. 

To shun. Tckavoid. 

\ To shun (german scheuen) is to turn away from; 
jwad to avoid (french, vuiderj is to leave empty: 
b«nce the word shun is ofteuer applied to persons, 
and avoid to things. 

We shun those whose presence reminds us of any 
mortifying incident. Let no man make himself a 
confidant of the foibles of a beloved companion, least 
he find hiniself shunned bv the friend of his heart. 

Avoid the gaming-house. ^I'hose who indulge 
their appetites, but avoid intemperance, commonly 
enjoy better health than the uAectedly abstemious. 

Six of us only stayed, and the rest avoided the 
loom. Bacon. 

Of late it has beer imagined that the verb avoid 
derives from the french eti^cr, or the latin vitare ; 
and it has consequently been confounded by modern 
writers with to shun, jivoid the room no longer means, 
Jis in Lord Bacon's time, quit the room, but go not into 
tke room. 

Forefathers. Ancestors. Predecessors. 

Our forefathers and our ancestors are those from 
whom we descend ; but forefathers include and an- 
cestors exclude parents, predecessor is not a natu- 
ral but a civil denomination for one who precedes : 
it does not imply genealogic aflinity. 

An hereditary monarch succeeds to his ancestors ; 
*Bn elective, to his predeceosors. She lies buried 
with her ancestors. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Gray. 
, lW!e are the children of our forefathers, the desceo- 
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dants nf oitr ancestors, the followers of pur pfedb* 
cessors. The word ancestor is never applied txy 
ille^itiiiiate parenla^^e : the w«)rd forefdtlier is. 

lAJilgingg. Apartments. 

He lets lodgings, who ofTers bed-rooms only fof 
hire : he lets apai tinents, who oflers sitting- roona 
besides. An apartment is a suite of rooms. In my 
apajinient tlie lodgings are good. Those who havr; 
aparttiipnts in the inns of court are usually betters 
accommodated with sitting rooms than with lodg* 
ings. 

Jrhour, Boxccn 

From herbergy a haven, or harbour, comes arbour: 
and from bough, a branch, rornes boi/gkny, or bower* 
A nook which shelters is an arbour ; a nonk formed 
of branches is a b )wer. An arbour of rock-work» 
A bower oi' faggots. 

To affront. To insult. 

To affront, is to strike at the fvn'ehead ; to insnitf 
b to jump iip<»n : ihe one is the hostile pantomime 
ot an angry equal, the other of a c^i lemptuous stf-- 
pr-^rjor. Jn th^^ir mtitaphorical and nietapuyslcal 
fense these woids retain the same relation. 

FearlchS of danger, like a petty god 

I walk about admir'd of all, and dreaded 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. Miltim* 

Insultingly he made your love his boast, 

Gave me "my life and told me what it cost. Dri/dtn 

To aggrandize. To augment. 

He aggrandizes his family who adds to their rank 
their wealth, their reputation ; he augments hi 
liiiuily who increases the number of bis chilAen 
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le english word grand, whence to aggrandize, aig- 
&»r» e.vcering in 'ligoity ; and llie WDrtl jujrcre^ 
bfjnct" agnu/ti and tn ang.i-ent Minifies tu Jii-i'Mst 
f bk(-c-diiig. In tif-uch /fgiJraHiIir coll ebyjiiiW'-i .ith 
\e tiigiiS'i word to ndur^i ; bcranse tl'.t^ tixni.n 
rnnd h.is in th ii luniiiia:* u '.aiiic st'n>t' nb.oh 
ariucl<»s all «'0 Is n! ;^'<'dt b-. 1 •»■ ♦iitn ^iibu'b 
:onttiins «»nly .sbaliby l)U'!Uiiig> ; ine uiau 15 en- 
argt:d and a'l^njtii ;d, Juit n- ; '.i^-'.t.'xl z.'«l !* . ihit 
ftdditi >n. U\ i»ad n;^ t^.-^ I)i:;er \\:jt:*-.* -ur toi:fc:i. 
ti>mK l^crtnnt* augi'tddiZL-d, 'Uid our ^.tUl ctd ui iUedl 
pLusure uu^iuenlt-d. 

Cave, Ci It, 

Tl:e sen^e in wbicli lliesc \v> ils ar° esteemed sv« 
nonytn«>u3 is Uuit ot the retired dwtll si;.^ ol s-init 

Cave i«s a l.af)it.atinn. undrr •;n)MiKl, uijuIh oith(*r by 
turtor naUiie. Cell ;s a hLii«^ dwrllihjii raised ubjse 
ground. Vi'e dig a cave ; \vc build a eel!. 
Tliiougb iliib a cave wiis dug with vast expanse. 

Dfijflcn. 

Then did Religion, in a lazy cell, 

With empty airy conteniplalions, dwell. Dcniam* 

Luc':, Hup, Fortune. Chance* 

In the norlb of lMi';land to lake moans to play, to 

, game. 'I'be collatci^ii guthic inlinitive laikan ir.«'ans 

to ej^ilt. Food .'•taktd ury vvheie, in ouU r U) diaw 

Willi animals inu* -i snaro, is cjiiljni /ocL\fni,\c in ger- 

man. The scaiidioavuiM g'.;d Ijo/: i>ag«)dol lor- 

tune, and there tj»re i^aid to ba.e bt rn tl ^ can?.- :•£ 

Baldv'r"'s dealli^ xflio was kiil.'d by an arcn!t;;t. 

From thebe iiidiratii)iis it seems pr«dia:)Ic ihat -.iie 

Sub^tautive fuck muct or'ginaiiy luwe nj:vaiit t/ie 

ttakcy tne ti:iMg pldvcd I'or; nevl, ^/»c ^.7«;/. or 11 ti- 

cal pill nt vvhicb di* ten -imo j-ucccss ; and, instly, Mc 

wiknwBn cause of' carnal event 111 geueraU Good luck« 
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Bad Inck, Whrn tliis word is used without an tp 
lli(.'{, it l;as :l r.ivotir.ible tpiise; ' he lias a run < 
lurk/ iliu Is, of i^,'>i)'J lurk: * he is a Jucky nian 
that, i-, lie wijis, ha .surrerds. 

flip is w.'l-h, •dr\i\ fvrt une is latin, for luck, Th( 
adj '. lives happy anil lortunate are taken in a fa- 
vouilIjIo idibe. Misl'ap and misfortune are thi 
antithttic substantives; but unhappy and unfort* 
naie are the antilhelic adjectives. What ganwi 
were m e;irly use among the Welsh and the Latim, 
18 of dilti 'uIl investigation. It should seem that hof 
liiust have meant a btake raised hy the contribution if 
nutubers ; for the venture, or hcfp hazarded, seems 
not to be a very stimulant idea : perhaps I may suc- 
ceed. On the contrary, the thing won must have 
borne a large relation to the venture : the happuSt 
the winner, or happy man, announces a coinpieW 
satisfaction. Ilapnap, whence our hobnob, is cim- 
brie for rashly, A inithapj a dipappointment as to tb< 
prize, describes but a subordinate degree of vexation 
Fors^ whence fortune, means a lot ; and probablj 
describes a stake at some principal game, in whlcl 
the venturers v.ere fewer than at the game of hap 
for a mfsfortunc is a more serious evil than a mishap , 
yet to h^i fortunate is less ^^ratifyin,'; than to be happy 
Hap is a determinate, fortune a recoverable con- 
tingency. In a raffii, sixes is a fortunate throw, \i 
conducive to succes> ; a happy throw, if decisive of it* 
hack J then, seems to be the abstract expression, 
or personiticatioh, of even xi\v6.\\z^\ fortune y of chance 
moderately uneven : and hap^ of very uneven riski 
To he luckv is less than to be fortunate; to be fortu* 
iiate is less than to be happy : yet to be unlucky ii 
more constantly mortifving, and to be unhappy Jp 
more decidedly pungent, than to be occasionally i|f^ 
fortunate. 

Ckanu means a die. It is coDsequently i^pplic^ 
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to even or uneven risks, U» sisnar'*, or ames-ace 
compf tit ions. \Vl»atP\<r I'^^nhs lu»:^.i rau^'.s a^ un- 
CftrlaJM in ilii'ir oper.tti.n, a«; the rejting of a oie on 
anv oiu' <)|' ;ts MX bases, is said to haj)pen, or take 
plafp, by rbcUics. 

I nconininn cl.anres common men can't bear. 
. The adifcti\e chnnce exritet no favounible idea: 
chance niedlcy is accidt*ntal fclaiightci : the nieoling 
of chance companions may be imlucky or lucky. 
Mischance is the antithetic substantive. Rhe- 
tors call fortune fickle, and chance blind. U(ip!y 
means by chance; happiij/ means by go(»d chance. 
He who gains riches is said to acquire a lortune, 
even when they are attained by slow industry. Mis* 
hap excites the idea of a somewhat ridiculous dis- 
tress; ^s when a n'-an bruises his nose, or is jilted 
hy bis mistress. Luck is not used, like hap and 
fortune, of a man*s general lot, or destiny in life : 
but only of particular occurrences. 

To yiclcL To ydiL To icuhL To iceld. 

It is much to be wishf d that some orthographic 
Variation could be introduced, for the purpose of 
distinguishing two verbs so dilVerent in origin and 

. Cleaning as those commonly. spelled io i/kld. 

Among the blackf^miths and armourers were cur- 
rent the verbs rvcldany to take hold, and yidan, to let 
gp. This anj;lo suxon verb v:chhui has bequeathed 
to us two cnglish verbs (1.) to weld, v;hich \\c apply 
only to hot iron, and (2.) to ii:hld, which we apply 
only to cold iron. To weld a j'okcr is to join on an * 
additional piece of hot iron : to uicld a poker, is to 
employ it for stirring the fire. A welding heat. To 
wield a sword. 

The other verb, yldariy to let go, has bequeathed to 
V one, tijfyuldf which signifies to leave bold, to give 

^ig^ to surrender. 
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And cour»gft nevpr to submit, or yield* 
He saw lln' Uiiillnii Cireciaiis vield. 

But iheip i*5 anolhtr verb, vihcli uould be be 
•j)f'Ile(l 10 ^'hlf Hiid which signifies to milord, toe 
p\v, to pj«»(iiire in value, to pay in money ; ii is 
rivtd tnun ^olil^ u»oney, and, by a voW'-J-cha 
roiniimn iii six^n verbs, is written gt/dan in 
inliiiifiv«*. (Mjaiicer <«lten eniplovs this verb, w 
the pure aiid crifiinal nlhn^raphy, in the phr 
O^fi tji/il y"U^ tor Cod nivavd ^oit. 

This is the xrh inteTided lo be used by Arbu 
not in UiH st'oipr.ce, * b'traho irlls us tlie mines 
Caitbagtna i//cldtd daily to the vahie of twenty-/ 
thou^aiiii Jvachnis ' 'I he transhilois of the Bi 
hj»\e ,;!bo arihorizid the like coriuption ; * '1 
ifi'ild<-'n;ebs yie;(i«»(i lootl l«.r liieni,' 

Surely it would be belter to restore the spelling 
ifc/d ; w hcnevf r to yidd is uised ibr to atlbrd, to si 
p y, tt) regard. 

In the toilowing lines of Dryden it is not obvi< 
which to 1/fild is euiploycd. 

Air 

That v/c/n'*' a pa.-sagp to li.e whistling sword, 
And closes when His gone. 

Land. Field, Acre, 

We say corn-land, pa?>tuie-land ; cornfields, hi 
fields; acres ol coiu, acres of clover: these woi 
all denote occa-ionally a portion of cullival 
ground. Land doe^ nnt imply oiolo^ure, or adiiu 
snrenient ; nor dote it exchide thrse ideas. Fii 
implies inclobure, hut not measurement ; yet dc 
Dot exilud. the latter iuca. Acre implies ojeasu. 
nient; but not iisciobure ; without, however, excli 
ing the latter idea. 

1 do not undei^tand the word land. Piissibly 
comes from to kudf in which ca^e it describes a d 
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trict allottffi, or lent, to an individual by tlie coiur 

lumii^y. H'mejur lindrn is to mark tlie boundaries 

of an open territory. Field is the participle JvlCd ; 

il means land cleared of its trees. Acre is a spe* 

Cific measure of extent, which, no doubt, conies to 

: us from the east, since it is a word common to the 

i Persian and the gothic languages. 
Gulf. Ahj/a^ 

Golf («'Av^) is greek for kolhw; and abyss 
' (tAw^) is greek (or iottomkfi ; hence the essential 
chsmcter of a gulf is concavity, and of an abyss is 
profondity. The gulf of Triest. The gulf of T«- 
Kn\o. The gulf of Geuovft. The abysses of ocean. 
1%e abyss of lielk The inscrutable abysses of me* 
Upbysics. 

To gazt^ To siare% 

Botli these verbs describe fixing the e}'es intently 
snd perseveringly on an object ; but to stare is an 
SQwelcome, and to gaze is a welcome attention. A 
voinan will ctim plain she is stared at by a man who 
tliitiks hf is gazing. 1 o stare another in the face it 
• breach of good manners. When Christ first ap- 
peared to his disciples aftpr the resurrection^ they 
gazed on him with astonishment and joy. A slap- 
gaeer. 

My enemies, wlio come to stare 
At my affliction. Milfonn 

To SBar. To s-ivyop. Txifiy. To plane. To hover. 

^lotion in the air is an idea common to these 
words : soar is the effort to ascend, swoop tins elVort 
to descend, flight the effort at progress, plane the 
eA>rt at horizontal gliding, hover the effort to sup- 
port a nearly stationary position. The sky.lark 
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sings as it soars. The flight of the swallow h swffit 
and incessant. The bea-N'ew pl.ines along tlie wave. 
*J'he hawk hovers long (jver its prey hcfure it swoops 
Co seize iu 

Parah^ism, Sophivfu 

An argument unintentionally fallacious is called a 
paralogism : intenlionally fall.icious is called a so- 
phism : the one word being greek for mis reoitottiitg, 
and the oilier for xviscness. i 

If a syllogism agree with the rules girrn for the 
construction of it, it is called a true argument: if it 
disagi'ee with ih'ese rules, it is a paralogism, or false 
argument, iVattxs JjOgic. 

When a false argument is purposely made to put 
on the appearance of a true one, then it is properly 
called a sophism. Ik^atts's Logic* 

Vet the word sophi&t has not ahyays such odious , 
meaning, but is applitfd to ancient professors of phi- I 
iosophy, without prejudging the fallacy of theiF sys- 
tems. 

I^afion. Peopk. 

Nation marks the connection f>f birf^, and people 
ihsit oi conunun suhonlitifu^ion i the one being derived 
from natus., boru, and the other, from pupufus, a stJKrk 
of bees. A nation is a great family ; a people » 
great corporation. We do not yet oppose the Am«r j 
rican nation to the British nation, because the ties ■ 
of kindreil, the marks of common birth ainJ descentf I 
are not yet withdrawn; but we opposfp the American 
people to the British people, because the ties ^ 
common subordination are wholly cut asunder. T^'* 
vord nation excludes, the word people includes, ^^ 
reign residents. 

The people of Prussia, the people of Sa^uDyy bS^ 
parts of the jgermaD nation. 
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9V^* Jaunt. Excursion. Rantble. Tour* 

To trip is to move lightly on the feet : 
Come, and trip it as you go. 
On the light fantastTc toe. ilUfoftm 

"A trip, therefore, is properly pedestrian amusement ; 
but is applied to aiiy short journey, which might 
have come within the limits of a walk. 

./Iffw^e is french for the felly of a wheel. Hence 
janter, to put the fellies in motion'; to go abroad in 
a cai'riage. Those are siiid t^ be fond of jaunting^ 
who under sligiit pretences get themselves moved 
^bout upon wheels. A jaunt is any needless ride in 
a carriage. 

Excursion is Jatin for n running out. Celerity of 
removal, departure from the strait course, and return 
tu the starting-place, ftre ideas essential to the term. 

To ramble is the frequentative of to roam: it means 
to roam repeated^, A trip made up of many stroll* 
is a ramble. 

Tour is french for « ium^ or circuit. The essen* 
tial idea is, that the return takes place by a di^erent 
niad from the setting out. A journey made to and 
fro ihe same way is not a tour. Faire U tour du 
nonde, 

* Many a piotis pilgrimage has been undertaken, 
fcccause it promised an amusing trip.' * Country 
families often intervisit as much for the sake of the 
jaunt sts of the society/ * We shall stop on our way 
to Edinburgh, and make an excursion to the lak«s : 
to ramble among mountains is always delightful t 
^e are reading Esprielia's tour, that none of the ce* 
lebrated points of view may escape us.' 

Oid* Ancient. Antique. 

These words rise upon one another ; antique it 
hiore than aucient ; ancient is more than old. An 
M man : aa ancient family : an antique cameo* 
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Afi t>M record : an ancient record : an anii^ re- 
cord. 

Old, according to Wachter, is the participle ol 
•tf/^M, to grow : it describes what has long been, bal 
•what still exists. Ancient and antique are hotb de- 
rived fro fti the latin preposition ante, before: tliey 
describe that which is of other times, which eximttd 
before us. The wiH-d ancient coming to us from the 
^ench, ancien, and the word antique from tlie lat||i, 
4intiquu$, an accessory idea of remoter and of ctas- 
tfical antiqtiity is attached to the latter term. 

A fashi^w is aid wlien it is decaying ; ancient 
xvhen its use has been some time past i antique when 
it i« ef -greek or roinao time. IJ^nr inferior to 
antique sculpture are the ancifnt carvings in Go- 
thic cathedrab. Uuuiique u (oujours eii la regU 
de la beautc. 

Ancient is opposed to modern : old to new. An 
old family is one, where the individuals are stricken 
in years t an ancient family is one, whose pedigree 
has been preserved for many generations ; an antique 
iamily i« one, which, like the bouses of Courteimy 
fuid Colonna, cap connect its genealogy with irnpe* 
rial or patrician families of antiquity. The French 
Bay, // est man tmcien dans le purUment^ he is my 
•enior in parliament. The English never us'e the 
word ancient in thai manner. 

My copper lamps at any rate 

-For being true antique 1 bought ; 

Aiul wisely niel ted down my plate 

On modern modek to he wrought. Prior ^ 

There is, however, so much of caprice in the tiae 
af these words, that by ancient history we mean; 
«M)t the history of our forefailiers, but greek oi 
fomaa history^ 

Apothejosis* Deification. 
Apotheosis is greek {ot placing among the godi ^ 
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^ifiration is latin for making iuio godt. Apocl]ei> 
-kis is the cercimmy which announces a deiticatiun# 
'The feneral of a roman emperor was an apotheofr». 
The apotheosis of a catholic saint is cdHed a cano- 
nixatioo. Fancy personifies the powers of naturcr z 
mxA piiganitni delved them. During the transub. 
staotiatioD of the eucharistic wafer, the bread undcT^ 
- go^ dieilication and obtaioa apotheosis. 

Perfumr, Jromaiic, 

z Perfume is the udor which ascends from sweets 
smelling sabstknces. Aromatic is a body which 
BiippHes perfome, especially of the spicy kind, jirtt^ 
ma means spice, and parfum a fine smoak, 

' SaUar, Seaman. Mariner. fValerman. 

-All .these words denote persone occupied i*n nuvi* 
gation. Sailor is mostly applied to the common 
meft» or, in the 8ea*phrase, to those before the most. 
Seaman is mostly applied to the supeiior class of 
the crew, to the officers and pilot. Mariner is ap • 
plied to those who gain their living at sea, but are 
their own masters, as fishermen. Waterman desi**. 
nates a fresh-water sailor,, a nmn who, on riveit;, 
lakes, or canals, exercises- any department of t]l« 
nautical profession. 

Sailors are generally ignorant of scientific navigation, 
and are they who work the vessel by the direction of 
others ; seamen are supposed to understand it, and 
arc they who direct. Mariners work their own 
vesselS) and adhere to their own coasts r they &{v 
not, like sailors and seamen, undertake long voyages. 
Watermen inak« use of the- sail and oar ; but still 
more of the quant, or long pole, wiih which i» 
shallows they push their barges along. 

To send. To carry i To bring. Tojetch.^ 
To send is to convey by deputy; to carry, t» 
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bring, to fetch^ is to convey under one's own car^* 
To carry, it to go with a burden ; to bring, is to 
come with a burdeo. To fetch, implies movemeO^ 
in two directions ; it is to go and bring. 'l*o sen<l 
away ; to carry out ; to bring home ; to fetch back- 

Kesiding in the country, what I forward to Lon' 
don by another^ 1 send ; what I take to London, X 
carry ; what I idke from Lgndon, with me, I brings 
vhat I zccfif to take, I fetch. If I send for a work- 
man, he brings his tools : should he leave any 
behind, he goes back to fetch them: when his job' 
is dune, he carries them home. 

If you would have your bus\ness done, go ; if not, 
send. Car r If it homCy implies that I am from 
home : bring it homc^ implies that I am at home. 
AVe may bring without fetching ; but we cftnnot 
fetch without bringing. To fetch breath is to make 
the double eflfort of exhalation and inhalation. He 
sends an 'answer who forwards it by another ; he 
carries an answer who bears it thither himself; he 
brings an answer who bears it hither himself ; he 
fetches an answer who went for it and returns with 
it. 

Send (gothic sendjan) is the causative form of 
the old verb skuan^ to go \ in anglo-saxon, sithian : 
according to Wachter, si7i(l means a path. As from 
to fall comes to fell ^ to cause to fall ; so from sinan 
to go, conies sindifm, to cause to go. 

Carry is from the frcnch charier^ which is from 
the lalin carrus, and originally implied to transport 
on a wheeled carriage : hence an idea of facility ia 
conveying still attaches to the word. You can lift 
that weight, but you cannot carry it* Carry it pro-- 
perly, do not drag it along. A dog is said to fetch 
and carry well, who will run for a stick, whicll .is 
thrown before him, and bring k, to his master with.^ 
out trailing. This sense of the verb ia carr^ is- 
unnoticed by Johnsocu 
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Bring IS contracted from the preposition hy, 
which originally meant ihe lap, and rhigcn, to 
rtach : ■ rin-gt uns unser szcirr is frankish for 
reach us our sword. To bring, is to hand into th« 
kp. 

Fetch is from the anglo-saxon \fcccian, which 
meaus to hit with an arrow. Ilonce the. ideas of 
tending out as well as bringing back^ coalesce ia 
tbe word. 



ponicnt, SatisJiciL 

Content is latin for contained: it does not imply 
fulness, It exchides the idea of running r)ver. 

Satisfied is latin for having done enough: it im- 
plies that further exertion would pass ihc limits i>f 
comfort. 
t^*( • Content with a moderate income. Satisfied with 
*}^l' moderate exercise. Do n-'Jt content yourselves with 
obfcure and confused ideas, wh«re clearer are in hft 
.^ f tttained. JVaf/s. 

My lust shall be satisfied upon Iheni. EtoduSm 

Nine. Mjj ozcn. 

Mine suggests a dependence of Imhit, my own a 
dependence of property. The Ijrtuse I liire is mine t 
^ I the house I buy is nvj oicn, A "workman, to wlioni 
*' I certain U>ols have been allotted by his master, may 
with propriety say these tools are mine, although 
they ere not his ozcn, being the property of his mas* 
ter. The clothes of a wife are hers, though in the 
eye of the law th«^y are not Jwr ozcn, l)ut the proper-* 
ty of her husband. Oica is a contraction of ozccnl 
the -past participle of the verb to o'cc. 

Anterior* Antecedent, 

. Anterior means prior as to time, and antecedent* 
prior as to space. Anterior is opposed to posterior; 
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and antecedent ta subsequent S«ch at httsi h tb^- 
tendency of usage, and tbe veniict of the etymolo-^ 
gist Rpubaud : yet tbe application of ibe word anitt^ 
riar to time only^ is neilher baaed on ancient prac^ 
ticc nor etymonic necessity. The Latins say, anieir^ 
aUquem virtuiibiis^ to excel one in virtue : Qnteir^ 
opibus, to excel in wealth : from the analogy oT 
which e\ precisions one might seemingly be justified 
in writing, anterior in wealth, anteriority ol virtae. 
Yet as anteire is to go before on the same level, 
and as that which presents itself first must have 
iidvanced first in point of time, tbe present use of 
the woid is ni^ural. 

Lord's Supper. Evchariti. ' Commuffion. - Su* 

crtunent* 

Shortly before bis crucifixion, Jesus Christ cele* 
bnited with bis disciples the anniversary; Pbaaah 
feast, which consisted in supping on lamb and unlea* ~ 
vened bread. After the repast, he took wine, and, 
having returned thanks, drank to them an aflectibiH 
ate furewelt ; desiring in like manner to be remem- 
bered by them at their foture meetings. This laisi 
supper of ChrisI has been imitated in. diifereut ways 
by did'erent sects of Christians. The Corinthians 
were reproached with so celebrating it, as to make- 
it subservient to intemperate pleasures of the table : 
they thought a LorcTs-supper could not be too 
frequent, 4)r Uh» hearty, or t(M> jovial* 

pther sects have supposed^ not that the supper, 
but that tbe nturning thanks {tvxp^^iSM) constitutes 
the essence of the rite ; and that the psychological 
effects which Christians have derived fr€mi tbe exe- 
cution and resurrection of Christ, are the fittest 
objects at that time of human gratitude. Such 
Christians naturally prefer the term eucharist^ wt 
di'awing attention to .what they consider as tbe chief 
pai't ^ the ceremony. 
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Olktirs have supposed, that brotherly love is iiv 
ill cases the purest motive for conviviality ; and 
was especiuily so in the incident related, 'i'heae- 
placein ihe co/imou participation (»f christian feelings 
the utility of the rite ; they wouhl object to a solita* 
ly celebration, aiid insi&t on ihe duty of coniMunioH, 

Siicranieut means tm oath^ and,, in- general, ucy 
religious pledge publicly givenh The ceremony oi 
BMuriage is a sacrament. Taking the oath of alle-- 
giance 19 a sacrameni. Taking the test is a sacra-* 
nicnt. The church of Home has seven sacraments.. 
Ihose, who call their peculiar imitation of the Lord's 
siip)>er emphjtically the sacranuiit, either regard that 
rite as the most imporUvnt of the ceremonies enjoin- 
ed by christiauitv ; or allude to its local selection b)^ 
tlie niagistrutt'i a*) llie lesrt of allegiance.^ 

Mount, Alountiiinm. 

Mount, says Roubaml, is an elevated mass detacH^ 
ed from any \itl)er ; but mountain implies a chain,, 
or seriee, of elevations to be ascended. This may 
he true of the frerjcb words mont and tnontagnc^ of 
which the latter has a collective -termination. Ac* 
cording to this deriuition,. Hecla^ Schchallioii) and^ 
other insulated' high hiOs are mounts* 

But in english the word mounts when used apart, is^ 
more commonly applied to avtiticial elevations.. The- 
mount in yotir garden commands a fine prospect*, 
lu conjunction with a proper name the word mount' 
1% employed; alone, the word- mountain. Did yoii^ 
f»as6 mount Cenis ? We crosstd- that mountain iQ< 
snowy weather. 

Effctive. Effiaenti Et/icacioKsy, F^fectuni. 

Causes, which have usually a share in pra->- 
(ducing a given effect, are called effvctire; whichi 
have actually a share, are called ej/icicnt'; whictu 

» 5. 
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iaire a large slare, arc called (ffieaciaut; wkicb hn^^^ 
A decisive share, are culled effcduuL 

Nor do they speak properly who say, that tim 
^onsuDHith all things; for time is not eifective, no 
are bodies destroyed by it« Bacon 

The magnetic fluid may be an efficient cause i 
occasioning the inclination of the earth's axis : ye 
fio variation of this dip has ever been observed; 

The remedy was so elficacious as to put an efTec-*" 
tuul stop lo the disease. 

Bargain, Agreement, Contract, 

Bargain is a cimbiic word for contentious conver- 
sation. The Trench apply baiagouin to the debates 
in courts of law. It should seem, therefore, that 
while people higj;le about the price of transfer, they 
bargain; that when ihey come lo terms, they agree; 
^id that when they retiuce tho^e terms to writing, 
they contract, Hargain, agreement, contract, are 
the progressive steps of purchase ; the discussion, 
the assent, and the formal ratification. A noisy , 
bargain. They bargained for the horse, but could 
not agree. To make the best of a bad bargain, is to 
stfll for the most that can be gotten, when less than 
the value has been bid. Such is the unsteadiness of 
mankind, that, alter a deliV,rale bargain, we aie 
fraquently obliged tt) enter into contract, in order td 
bind them to their agreement. 

Meager, Lean, 

» 

Meager, says Dr. Trusler, signifies wanting ^c*A, 
and lean, wanting /'a^. 

A man may be lean, yet not meager. The lean 
are usuaUy strong, the meager are cocnmonly wtak. 
Activity attends the lean, indolence the meager. 

Meager, from the latin macer, signifies soaked^ and 
indicates that clammy appearance which over-bath- 
ing produces. Lean is probably frona the same root 
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15 //ffe, and means slender, thread-like. Ek liimu I 
\rasle, is applied to streams in icelaiidisb. Junius 
and Adelung unsatibtactorily, deduce lean from ilean. 
The diminutive syllable Ln, which occurs in gnsliii, 
duniplin, ducklln, kilhn, ymm^lin, is no doubi aii 
» allied word. The Swedish liiinct a snake, preserves 
the radical meaning of the etymon : in german like- 
vise €chlank^ slender, is derived frmn uddangCy a 
ftUuke, 

jltti&an. Artist, Artificer • 

He who exercises any mechanical arj; is called ati 
artisan ; he who exercises any line art v/ell, is called 
an unist. A sign-painter is denominated an arti*:an^ 
and a painter of furniture-piclures an artist ; al- 
though there is no other difference iji (heir cRij)Ioy- 
inent than that a higher degree ofr' skill is claimed in 
the latter occupation. A carpenter, a blacksmitl;, 
are artisans ; a sculptor, a musician are artists, at 
leait wiien they excel, for a carver of barber's 
blocks, or a tidier at country wakes, would not be 
called by that name. An artist educated in Italy. . 
The unwash'd artiban. Shahpcarc, 

The word artificer neither suggests the accessory 
ideas of vulgarity and venality which adhere to the 
term artisan, nor the accessory ideas of refinement 
and liberality which adhere to the lerm artist. Any 
manufacturer is an artificer. South, in his sermons^ 
calls the author of tlje universe, the great artificer. 

Asylum, Refuse. ' 

An asylum is a place of safety provided and con- 
secrated for that purpose, which tnay not be broke 
into : a refuge is a place of safety recurred to from 
pressingness of danger. In Italy pursued assassins fl^ 
fur refuge to an asylum,. Where indigence abouifcir^ 
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tlie workhouse is an annual refuge for the young, afi4 
a peimanent asyiuai for the old. At all times a ba* 
veil is an a8}'lutn ; during a storm it is a refuge« A 
place of refuge shelters only from pursuit ; but a 
place of asylum from danger. 

^<tronomy. Astrology, Aatrography* Astroscopy. 

Astronomy treats of the motions^ astrology of the 
nfluence, of the stars : , the one discusses the laws 
''90fA0St law ^the other the purpose (Xcyof^ reason) of 
their course. The one is retrospective, observing 
and recording the past ; the other is prospective, an- 
nouncing and foretelling the future. Astionon^ers 
build on mathematical demonstration, and are pecu- 
liarly trustworthy, when, as in cases of eclipses, they 
venture to predict. Astrologers build on supposed 
iuliuences, calculate horoscopes and prophecy sea« 
sons, without any credible grounds for conjecture. 
The desire of knowledge occasions astrmwrny to be 
studied ; curiosity about the future, astrolog)'. 

Astrography describes the stars ; astroscopy ob* 
serves the stars; but these two words, althuugli 
preserved in Johnson's dictionary, have not pass* 
ed into currency. 

liCagne, Confederacy* Alliance* Coalitiwt, 

A lcai>ue attaches men to some common cause, or 
principle; a confederacy is the uuion of several in- 
depeudant leagues ; an alliance is an agreement 
betwern dilferent nations toco-operate; a coalition 
X9i the co-operation of national parties, naturally 
hostile. 

The covenanters in Scotland were to Calvinism, 
what the lea^^ue in France was to Catholicism. The 
confederacy of provincial corporations in Holland, 
and in America, constituted a government sufficient- 
ly strong to cacry ihrough their defections from the 
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liietro^lttan country* The alliance of England and 
Spain has revived the hope of independence in Ku» 
rope ; which the coalition of France and Russia hud 
i^early extinguished. 

tnsiantlif, Immediafcljf. Directlj^. Presently. 

All these words are used in familiar Englisb as 
adverbs of time: all express inuninent momentbv 
intervening between novo and soon^ but overshoot 
fine another in the order of their arrangement. Iu«. 
stanUy implies without any intervention of' time ;: 
immediately, without any interposition of other oc- 
cupation ; directly, without any diversion of atten- 
tion ; presently, without previous separation of the 
parties conversing; and by-asd.by, with unrelenting 
approximaiioii. 

To affranchise. To deliver^ 

To affranchise is to set free, and to deliver is to 
set free'; but atfranchisement is applied only to those 
who were parties to the compact dissolved^ and deli. 
^ verance only to- those who were not parties^ The 
master, who manumits a^ slave, afihinchises him^ 
The sovereign^ who ransoms a prisoner,, delivers 
him. Louie XVI. aAranchized Frajice from, the 
religious intolerance of the church '^ Cromwell deU- 
xerti^ England from it. King John, by granting the 
great charter, atfranchized, kmg William, by accom« 
pHshing the revolution, delivered this country, . 

AppreJiension* Alarm. 

Apprehension arises from, expected, and alarm 
from announced danger. Apprehension may be so- 
Htary; alarm must be social. Apprehension often 
chooses to be patient ; alarm always stimulates to 
resiistance. A^^iirehensioQ is the calmer and morii 
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permanent, alarm the more boisterous and transieC^^ 

ieoliitg. 

To tnnuse. To divert. 

To amuse is to enteria'n by drawing attenlinu (<f i 
and to du'ert is to eui»frtaiii by drawing attentioi. "- 
from our pi(se:it occupation. He who sits dnwn tc^ 
read the Rape of the Lock is amused by it; he \vh(W 
sits down to read a sermon, and turns aside to read, 
the Rape of tho Lock is diverted by it. That which- 
amu ds does not always divert ; that which diver tft^ 
always amnscs. 

To appease. To calm. 

To appease is to put an end to a violent motion } 
to calm is to produce a great tranquillity. The 
storm must first be appeased, bt'l'ore tiie sea can be; 
calmed. Submission appeases auger. Returning 
hope calms anxiety. 

Jpplause, Praise, 

Applause is manual, praise is verbal approbation. 
We applaud the actor at the theaiie; we praise him 
in the drawing-room. The veibal praise, which ia 
giVen on sudden impulse, without due deliberation, 
which is rather warm tban apt, may by a natural 
metaphor be termed applause. He is said to co,ui; 
applause, who seeks instantaneous rather than en* 
during etTect* 

w 

I 

Application. Meditation. 

Application is an external, meditation an. internal 
attention. We apply to mathematics, to greek : we 
meditate a theory, an expression. We apply over a 
table, we meditate during a walk. Those who apply 
much, commonly meditate little; hence eruditiou SQ 
oltea appears to impair the JudgeiueuL 
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To appreiiaie. To ettimaie. To prize. 

To appreliate is to judge of llie current value. of 
things; to estimate is to judge of their intrinsic va- 
lue ; and to prize is to define the value, at which 
things are appretiated, or estimated. The gewgawg 
of fashion, though appretiated high are estimated low: 
'while rare they are prized in gold ; when common, 
in copper. 

* To find* To meet with* . To incut. 

We find things sought for; we meet with things 
Unsought for :« we incur things unwelcome. The 
unfortunate always find som^ resource in their very 
adversity. A desultory reader meets with more un- 
expected combinations than a systematic student. 
People loo soon attached are liable to incur inconve- 
nienf acquaintance. 

.Approbation, Consent, Ratification, 

We approve' a contract before we consent to it; 
"and consent to it, before we ratify it. To approve 
is an assent of the judgement, to consent is an act 
of the bodily organs, to ratify is formally to repeat 
consent.- Marriage ratifies the consent given to aa 
approved wooer. 

To associate. To aggregate, 

Etjuals are associated, inferiors are aggregated. 
The National Institute associates whom it electa; * 
Bonaparte aggregates whom he attaches to the Na- 
tional Institute. The pastor aggregates, t^he congre- 
gation associates, new communicants. 

. Affirm. Confirm,. 

To affirm is a solitary, . ti» confirm is an assisted 
asseveration. A man affirms what he declares 
sofemnly ; he confii'ins vritat be -aids another lo 
prove.. 
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Trust. Belief, Fii.th. Credit. Conjidtnce. 

'lo tiusL IS io itj-t on aiiotber. We honietime' ^ 
trust ice that is Lticoild, opinintis that are unsouncC- 
deposiUriei that are unsat'e, and virtues that are uiw-= 
^^'^}'. '^\^^^ "> opinion IS cailetl belief*, in religious 
opinion is called taithy in pecuniary worth is callec^ 
cr«>dit» and in moral probity is calWd cooMence..- 
IVIany have a belief in a future state, who Lave ncza 
faith in the atonement of Christ. Where we intrust 
our money we give credit ; where we i&trust our se— - 
crcts we put coniidence. -. 

SupcrMion. CrcdttlUy, Bigotry, Ei^husiasmm 

Fttnutimm, 

Those are called superstitious, who are too much 
attached to ritual observances of religion* Those ' 
ate credulous who are t«)o easy of belief; those ar« 
bigoted who are too obstinate in their creed. Iln- 
thusiii^m is the zeal of credulity,, and fanaticism ibe 
aeal of bigotry. . 

Of our f ects the Catholics tend most to supersti- 
tion; the Methodists to credulity v tuid the Calvin. 
f»ts to bigotry. Euthusiasni. is coumionly a soluary, 
and fanaticism a social passion. Ciedulity. is the 
reverse of scepticism, and bigotry of indil&ience. 
Superstition is humble and industrii/us; enthusiasm, 
proud and capricious. Credulity is the most in* 
constant, fanaticism the most intolerant of the leli* 
gickis affections. 

Honor ^ Glory, Fame. 

A love of honor is the pursuit of that contiguous 
praise which raises us in the value of those wirh 
vhom we associate ; a love of glory is the pur^iuit of 
that ditfusive .praise, which raises us in Uie value of 
the community to which we belong; a love of fame- 
is the pursuit of that lasting praise, which raises lu? , 
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pi the value of successive generations of men. J^Ionor 

19 the more inteuse, glory the more enticing, fam« 

tlw more permanent stimulns. Notions of honor 

^sry in different classes and associations of men. 

Calory is rather attached to excellence than to virtue; 

^^tber to success in those competitions which inte- 

*>st large bodies of men, than to success in those 

Competitions which only the few can criticiie an4 

^lyoy. Fame, on the contrary, attaches mom to. 

Useful exertion; and includes Uie rarer and select 

forms of excellence* The voice of honor is loud» 

ftounding, of glory far-spunding, of fame long-sound* 

ing* Indifference to honor is considered as a vice, 

because honor embraces aetidni which every one caa 

perform ; but indifference to glory is only a vice 

in Uiote, ^hom nature has lifted high above medi* 

ocri^. Honoris more necessary to glory than to 

fame. 

Primlege. Prerogative. 

Private laws which bind a peculiar body of men 
might be called privileges ; but we confine the ternt 
to laws which are advantageous to such individuals^ 
38 when we say, the privileges of noblemen. 

A right of asking first for any place, or power^ 
might be called a prerogative ; but we confine the 
term to such rights of proceeding as are peculiar to 
the cniwn. 

In cases of debt it is a privilege of the peerage^ 
to escape arrest. In cases of bankruptcy it ia 
a prerogative of the crown to pay itself first and 
entirely. 

Some privileges of parliament are useful to the 

people;' such is the privilege of not being punishable 

£iMr sentiments advanced in debate: some preroga* 

.tives of -the crown are useful to the peitple; such is 

^bat of being personally irresponsible for measurea 
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advisH by ministers. In general, privileges vcA 
prerogatives are public nuisances : equaj li&ws aO<^ 
equal ri^hu have been fouixi more Conducive t<^ 
equitable conduct. Parliament miji^ht ad\ antageousl^ 
abandon many of its own privileges ; and might ad'^ 
vantageously coerce many remainiBg prerogatives <7^' 
the crown. Wby should members of parliament 
privileged against arrests for debt? Why sbould th 
crown not suft'er, in cases of bankrupcy, in the sam 
degree as the subject? The whigs have been. too con- 
tentious for the privileges of parliament; the tori 
have^been too contentious for the prerogatives of th 
crown. 

The right of admission to various public officer- 
is contined to members of the anglican church.^' 
This right is to the candidate a prerogative, and to^ 
oiiurchmen at large a privilege. 

To make a galant offer is considered as the preroi* * 
gative of the male, to decline a galant offer is (ionsi« 
dered as the privilege of the female. 

When Dryden ealls Freedom, an english sub* 
jecVs sole prerogative j he uses unintelligibie wordsi, 

Appropriation, Impropriation, 

m 

. These words equally denote a division of the great 
tythes of a parish from the small, in favor of some- 
other person or persons distinct from him who per- 
forms the parochial duty of the church. It is called 
appropriation, when such tythes are in the liands of 
a bishop) a college, or religious house. It is called 
impropriiition, when, as Blackstone says, they are 
improperly in the hands of a layman, or lay co(po«. 
ration. 

Appropriation was invented by monastic men as 
a curb on the secular clergy, and took place before 
the conquest. Impropriation originated on the supi 
prcssiou of monasteries, when Henry VIII dispgsed 
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oftbe great tytbes io several pari^es among bis fa« 
▼ourites. 

To balance. To hesitate. 

When things are to be weighed, we balance t 
when obstacles are to be overcome, we hesitate. In 
the first case we know not what to do ; in the second 
case, we dare not do it. While we balance, nothing 
determines us; while we hesitate, something impede 
vs. Doubt makes us balance ; fear makes us hesit* 
tale. 

Failure. Bemkrupci/. 

Failure is the act which necessitates benkrupcy : 
bankrupcy is the result of acknowledged failure. 
Ue has failed, who omits to discharge when due a&* 
Cfptcd bills. He is a bankrupt, who, in consequenco, 
of such omission, has been deprived of the superin- 
tendance of his property. Failures ate often com- 
pinuiised without a formal bankrupcy. A failure is 
but the /a//, a bankrupcy the breaking up of a com« 
mercial coucern. . A failure does not imply, a bank- 
rupcy does imply, the interference of the magistrate 
in behal( of the creditors. 

Attention. Exactness, Vigilance. 

We are attentive, when we look to what we are 
about ; exact, when' we look to it according to some 
preconceived idea of perfection ; vigilant, when we 
look to it witli vivacity and ze^il. Attention re- 
quires presence of mind ; exactness, memory ; and 
vigilance, action. 

To attribute. To impute. 

Bath these tern)s express laying a thing to ano-- 
tber; but to attribute is to assign mere causation^ 
and to impute is to assign evil causation. You al* 
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tribute a work to an author, of which jo« nffsttj I j 
refer the compositioa to him. ' You impute au q^ 
gram, or a libd, to ao author, when you attribute il 
to hiQi as a demerit. 

IIoMfy. pMsionaie* 

Hastiness describes a tendency ui the pantoroisi^ 
which indicates passion r passion jdeacnbes the JBOtVf 
tal emotion which accompanies hastiness. Th^ 
liasty man and the passionate man are sooff excited 
to anger; the first is apt to lift his hand, the^secoiiit 
to be overzealous during his indignation. We should 
be on our guard with hasty people. We shoott 
have patience with the passionatt ,. and* give them 
time to rool. He is hasty who want» comanind of 
body, he is passionate who wants GMuaaad if 
mind. 

To bequeath. To devi^Cm 

Whatever a man gives away in his will he be>- 
queaths ; but he devises only that of which ' he 
orders the partition. To devise (sHviser) i^ to 
divide by will. Dr. Trnsler, however, gives a diffrredt 
account of these words, and says that w« devise 
land, and bequeath goods. la the- h^yer, or the- 
etymologist, t«^ decide this question of proipcLetyf 
Or rather, is the etymon aswrtarned } 

To decline. To de%a^ 

To decline (decUnare) is to lean asfdcy and 'to 
•decay (dechoir) is to fall off. Decline is prepack 
tory to decay. The prop declines when it bends,, 
and decays when it rots. In metaphor a like rela- 
iiim is preserved : Gibbon, who details the progres-- 
sive debility of the Roman Empire, writes on its- 
Decline, and Montesquieu, in sketching its very dis-^ 
aolutioD^ animadvertb uu its Decay (B^cadence);, 
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Decadency. Decatfi 

Dtcadency, though authorized by Johnson, is 
•ddoBi employed; but it may be distinguished from 
^iMay, in that it d«ie8 not include ideas of putres* 
ceoce. The decay 4if cheese, not the decadency* 
Of a cadaverous nuin, tbft decay, of a |iaralytic niaUf 
tke decadency, is Mnsible. 

7** prevent. To kinder* 

To prevent is to. impede by ^Qing before^ and to 
Under is to impede by going behind. 1 prevent 
your reading the Tales of Vore, if I get the book 
first at tbe circulating. libra ry : ( binder your read- 
ing them, if I snuff out the candle while you have 
the book in yiiur hand. We prevent what is unbe- 
gun, we hinder what is unBiiished. 'J*he partifersbip 
snovld have been prevented; the consequent n^in 
caa no longer be hindered. 

Correct. ExacL 

■ • Correctness applies to the style^ exactness to the 
matter. lie is a coircct writer, who attends to the 
lnws of gnUKmar and the usages of language ; he is 
•o exact writier, who attends to truth of fact and 
|>recisioQ of idea. 

Odor. Smell. 

An odor is the emanation which affects the orgah 
of sense ; a smell is the uction of that emanation on 
the sense. Odor belongs to the body supplying, 
and smell to the body receiving, the impression. 
Odors may exhale linsmelt ; as when a Htiwer 
\faste8 its sweetne&s on the desert air : and there 
are <iisea6ed states of the olfactory nerves, in which 
smells are excited independently of odors from with* 
•ut. Odor is to the sense of smelling, what light is 
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lo the sense of seeing. The civet-cat has a stronge 
odor, but a weaker smell, than otkef cats* 

Odor is a newer word in i^ngtisb than smell 
ifrhich originnlly served for both : hence in the oldei 
ivrilers these words are often confounded and misap 
plied. Of inoduroiis bodies it iR still common to 
say, they have no smell, instead of saying, they 
h.'ive no odor. Strong, and disagreeable odors are 
called smells ; their action on the sense is at once 
the prominent idea. Perfumes are called t>dors and 
not smelk, by the perceiver : their oiigin is at ooct 
the prominent idea. 

'I'he sense of smelling is called the smell, .at)d fio 
Is any one of its perceptions ; in like manner the word 
sight is uscfti for the sense of seeing, and for tbr 
thing seen. These are imperfections in languagej 
•which retard the progress of ideology : an easy 
remedy would be to say, the smelling, the seeing, 
when the sense is designated, as we already say, the 
hearing. 

Odorous, Odoriferous. 

Odorous means having odor; odoriferous meaof 
9catt tiring odor. Flowers are most odoriferous in 
weltish air 5 they are protfably most odorous during 
sunshine. Le corps odorifJrant est naturdiemcnt trcs 
i)dorant. , Roubaud* 

Contentment. Sat U faction. 

Contentment is the sufficiency which prevents 
desire, and satisfaction the sufficiency which grali- 
(es it. He is content who holds enough (^coif 
and tenure) ; he is satisfied who gets f nough (svHU 
and Jacere), You are content with what you 
have, and satisfied with what you obtain. Passioa 
pursues satisfaction ; indolence invites, to content^ 
meat. 
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r Bounti/, Bewgntty, 

• Bounty is ir^t^ 'benignity dexterous, in its benefi- 
cence. Biiunty gives ^vh:lt it can, bLMiignity as 
it would be given to. Bounty jeiidows; benignity 
Bttaclies. Bounty pardons readily, benignity grnily. 

Bounty "and benignity differ nearly as the english 
words goodness and kindness; but imply more of 
muniiicence, of active service. , 

• ■. 

• Sure. Certain. 

' That is sure, wliicb results from laws of nature; that 
is certain, which results from inferences of reason. 
Men are sure of what they bave seen ; and certaio 
^f what they have heard, I am sure of a fact ; I 
fern certain of a theory* We are sure of this life, and 
certain of tbe next. 

Chastizement. Punishment, 

Both these words describe the penalty of miscon^ 
duct.; but.chastizement is iniiicted for tlie sake of 
tbe sufferer, in order to mend, and punishment for the 
bystander, in ord«r to wain. li'atbers chastize their 
children ; and magistrates puniuh a criminal. 

Civilitif. Urbctnity, Politeness, 

Civility is that deferential attention to others, 
vvbich arises from being under ci\il subordination! 
Urbanity is that easier and less crouching deport* 
ment, which the habit of residing in cities brings on. 
Politen£5s is the stili more exquisite smoothness an<]k 
propriety, which is acquired i>y moving m the higher 
circles of in various nations. A nian of civility i« 
often too ceremonious, and fatigties by the affectation 
of itseless attentions. A man of urbanity is often 
too free, and though he bears raillery with recipro- 
city, will hazard it with teazing sincerity. A mad 
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of politeness is not so courteous ta his snpf riors as 
tke man of civility ; nor so affable to hift inferiors as 
the man of urbanity ; but he satisfies all by a beha» 
viour, which discriminates, and values each' «Lrig1it» 
Urbanity is less graceful in a woman than in a nian. 
Monarchy tends to make men civil; republieanism, 
to make them urbane; aristocracy, to make them 
polite* We tf ach civility to cbildreii ; youdg uiea 
acquire urbanity from their promiscuoos way of life; 
married meu grow polite, frcim being lemoved lots 
circles more select and more refined. Without a 
previous basis of civility, urbanity is too iatnisive 
and sarcastic ; without a previous basis of urbanity, 
politeness is too leisurely and stately. Civility is 
inconsistent with arrogance, urbanity with reservei 
and politeness with rudeness. 

Clearness. Perspicuity. 

Clearness is a quality of thought, perspicuity of 
style: be is a clear writer whnse ideas' are distinct, 
h« is a perspicuous writer whose diction is easy. 
Johnson is a clear writer, thinigh fond nf hard words. 
Priestley has treated pers|Hcuously of niaterialibm) 
even where his notions are confused. 

Cloister, Convent, M^nnster^. 

All these words describe institutions, or founda- 
tions* for religious perscms to dwell in. 'ilie essential 
idea of a cloister is to be %hut np, of a convent is to 
be a community, and of a nioii«istery is ti*- ccmtuin 
single people. On scnferme duns un doit re ; on 
se met dans un convent y on se retire dans un 
fnonastere. Roubaudm 

Deference. Complms(ince. Condescemioa. 

Deference is an ascensive, condescension a descen* 
five, and complaisance a level attentiveness. Defe- 
rence is due to superiors, complaisance to equals^ 
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'tfondescenBion Id inferiori. Skflful condefcen* 
wisars the mask of complaisance. Comply-, 
* has its limits ; in order to please we may not 
le to be estimable; Def«refice invites condesc«n'- 

{JcRirition^ Repentance. Remorse. 

inii ■ 4ema»id contrition ; vices, repentance ; and 
Qf$i ftoiorse. Contrition is the feebler pain of 
Suiind regards the conscience: repentance is a 
rper Reeling, which reciirs oftener ^d lasts longer, 
' is adapted to counteract not an accidental lapse- 
ely, but a bad habit : remorse is the acuiest pang 
the memory, and has ^r its object a vindictive 
rpanishment. Etymology exhihiti contrition 
ittisj as sad, repentance, (fonn) as in pain, 
remorse (re and^ mprdo) as gnashing his 
h. 

Posture. Atiknde. 

^osture and attitude both describe the visible dis« 
ition of the limbs ; posture (posituta) relates to 
ir position merely, attitude (uptitudo) to the 
pose of thtir position. Posture is attitude with*- 
an object^ and attitude is expressive posture, 
negligent posture. The attitude of admiration, 
>8e foreign teachers of altitudes are mere postuK- 
sters. Painters must study gesture in active na« 
t\ the Attitude dictated to a model soon sinks 
X an unmeaning posture. 

Tdr^tiezv, To criticize* To censutt^ 

^ji revjew a work is to overlook it for the pur** 
e or giving ^ome account of .i]t(B: contents. - A re- 
raS ..may be. a mere analy^sis- .without any com- 
itanr. To criticize is to app^tiate» to. give a^ 
ived judgement, whether favourable or uafavuur« 

G 



able. To censure is to pass a sentence of blame* 
Art "rffttWr wishes to* tie re^iewea with ' attention, 
ci^hi^iised witTi'^liiste, dtid Gen's ured with inoderalion, 

...'•• ^. , CompiicfUfidm ' JmpUeated, 

Conaplicated means folded together^ and impli- 
cated means folded intQ» Afi^irs are complicated 
which ire liiix^, and are implicated, which are en- 
tfengled,^W»th*>'each *Other.' ' ■Drffti^''every ' tuniult 
fbany c^irio^ Ibitet^rs^ are' raWef c.ofcplrcaled |han 
implicated in thfe ri'tAt. In'a 'cortii)!JcytiB?l'p6ii%iracy 
^li'tbepdrsons-iftnpilicftted'are not guilty of (lie same 
o&fiBe* • ■ • ' ' ■ "■'■ 

. . • • • ■• : f ■ •. • ■ ■ 

€rrav^. Serious. . . r 

..^Qr&veand 'e^riouB differ as bekvy iti'd slow. He 
i^igrave, who ^ippeai^ w<eigh<?d' tfoSvii'^itK care. He 
if ;aerious,.whpse.act}iort8\siiV?ceed'ea<?b other with fle- 
liberate solemnity. The grave man smiles not j tlic 
lerious man dances not. Some are (grave from deco- 
rum, and some are serious from stupidity. Wisdom 
vrill make a liian grave; and reh^on' wiltl make him 
serious. A judge should be- gfavc,^Wpfedcbei* serious- 
Gitavity is.'opl)as4kl to levity'; aiiifS<^Hptt''gH^sfe' to fri- 
volity. Grave describes anektte¥idr'*pTiAjndmen6n 
s.erious includes more of iiilerior' disposition. 1 atb 
grave» when I do not l£Uigh j laitf ^tiiridA'sV'when 1 
aiu. jRDt ui joke. '- *^ ' .. 

incident, jfcctdeni* J^imUwfiiitsuali^. • 

Whatever happens, whethe^^bj' ^eftiihc^'or' by de- 
sign, may be called an incident.. ^ Ac^ci^^enl^ ^^i^ludes 
the idea of de^igii, and ieveni iBXcltides ine idea^ol 
chance. An event is ihof^' impofrtant^ tfijail^dlL inci- 
deftt ; and it descdbcW the catastfbplwj^iCtBerlb'ar 
the prioress. A easnaltyis atiuhw'^lcblnii'difciyent; 
fciuog & law-ttirmiv sugg^stsr the idea] of *Jt.ho's)e^ac<:i< 
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dents, for which a deodand is inflicted, or a coroner 
invoked. 

To pare. To separate. To divide^ To sunder 

To part is to put in pieces, to separate is to dis- 
tance what was parted, and to divide is to allot 
Vhat was separated ; to sunder is to detach an infe- 
rior from a superior portion. We part what wa^ 
whole, we separate what was contiguous, we divide 
what was joined, and we sunder what was compre* 
bended. 

When hoth the chiefs are sunder'd from the fight. 

Cosmogony. Cosmography, Cosmologi/. 

Cosmogony treats of the birth, cosmography of 
the description, and cosmology of the theory of the 
world (Ko^fiof). Cosmogony applies only to the be* 
ginning (yovm), cosmography only to th« actual state 
(y^x<Pu) ; but cosmology {hyyo$) to tlie doctrine of all 
possible conditions of the earth* 

A peur, A couple. A brace. 

A pair is two united by nature (par)^ a couple 
by an occasional chain (copula)^ and a brace by a* 
noose, or tie. A pair of swans. A couple of 
hounds; A brace of partridges. A pair is male 
and female ; a couple, two accidental companions; 
a brace, tied togl^ther by the sportsman* He keeps 
a pair of pheasants in the hen-roost. Wc saw a 
couple of pheasants feeding on the brank. You 
shot a brace of pheasants. This brace of pheasants 
is a beautiful pair, yon other is a vile couple of hens^ 
meagre and mangled. A pair of gloves , a couple of 
right-hand gloves. 

To apprdicni. To fear. To df^a^^ 
. £xp#9t{^tiop of fu|ure evil is tbe idea coiorop^ tl9^ 
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these words. A faint emotion is called apprebett- 
aion ; a stronger is called fear ; the strongest, dread. 
About to visit a Iriend, 1 may apprehend he is gone 
<Kit; I may fear he is unwell; 1 may dreatd to find 
liiiM 4m danger. 

//i/rry. Haste. Speed, Dispatch. 

Hurry implies a aoisy hallooing (hurrah I) hast^j 
Haste implies a wish for quickness fhitzey heat) j 
and speed (sp^ze a paint) its attainment. Dispatch 
Ciirries further than speed the idea of result; the 
spear is parted with (dit aud jpucorj which has dis* 
patched its errand. 

A man of sense may be in haste, but he is never 
iu a hurry ; convinced that hurry is the way to 
make that which he undertakes speed lU. Truster, 

Dispatch is baffled by hurry^ i^ motived hy haste, 
and is the consequence of speed. 

Dregs, Sediment. 

Dregs (from tragen to draw) are the remains 
when liquor is drawing ot!' ; sediment (from sedere 
to settle) is that whrch subsides to the bottom. 
Hence dregs signify an inherent, but sediment may 
signify an accidental deposition. The lime, which 
sometimes subsides from a bottle of Madeira, is 
the -sediment, and the film is the dreg. The sedi- 
ment ol water. The dregs o( wine. After the 
dregs are taken away, there will frequently remain a 
&ediuieAt« 

Rough. Rugged* 

Rough is the reverse of smooth ; rugged, a parti- 
cipial adjective from the same root, signiiies ren- 
dered rough. The metaphor is from riige^ wrinkle. 
A rough road is so from its construction ; a rugged 
road is iudented by ruts. The open sea is rougher 
|lia» a lake, even when it is not rugged with storm. 
A rough hand. . A rugged field. 
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Graces. Charms. 
Graces result from corporeal, charms fromintc!-, 
lectual, polish. We say of a lady thai she walks, 
dances, sings, with grace ; but that her conversation 
is full of charms. The eye charms in as much as it 
expresses sensibility. Grace is itself a charm, when 
it puts in motion the associated ideas of kindness, 
delicacy, and taste. Graces aim at the desire^ 
charms at the admiration. The young prefer the 
graces, and fancy there is pedantry iu the attempt 
toclmrni; the mature prefer the chiirms, and coni- 
])laiji of affectation in the women, who display their 
giaces too long. 

. Risk. Peril, Danger. 
A risk is a doubtful, a peril is iin imminent, a. 
danger is an important, contingent eviL Do you 
risk a whole ticket in the lottery ? INIy book is ad- 
vertized, I am in peril of being reviewed. We sails 
in the autumn, and is in danger of foul weatl>er. 
The general, who runs the risk of a battle, is in 
danger of losing it, if his soldiers abandon him ia 
perU. 

j4li. Every. 

All is a collective, every a distributive word ; all 
describes every one taken together, evtry describes 
all taken singly. All is, as it were, the plural o£ 
every ; all signifies uhole, every is contracted froia 
ever each, A singular use of all is made by bowlers: 
* Yours is the all bowl : it lies nearer the jack than 
every other. 

Laughter^ Ridicule. Derisionm 

Laughter may be sympathetic or hostile ; we lawgli' 
with, and we laugh at. Ridicule is always hostile, 
bui describes a merry, good-humoured hostility. 
Derisiou is ill-humoured, is scornful; it is anger 



wearing the raask of ridicule, and only adopts the 
voice of laughter that its contemptaous and bitter 
words may be heard the fui ther. We laugh to ^n- 
joy ; we ridicule to correct ; we deride to expose. 

Pedigree. Genealogy. . 

An enumeration of descent in the order of succes- 
sion is called a pedigree, if it recorcls the male line 
only ; and is called ^ genealogy, if the names of the 
wives be aho inserted in their proper places. A pe- 
digree suffices to prove nobility in Engtan^l ; but in 
niany noble chapters of Germany a coniplete gene- 
alogy is necessary; the candidate must show four 
spotless generations of parentage on each side. INIa- 
ternal nobility is required In several orders of knight- 
hood; which has occasioned the composition of 
<?urious genealogies. To trace a pedigree ; to coAi. 
pile a genealogy. 

Vocabulary, Diciiouary, Lexicon, Glossary. 

Vocabulary describes any word-bobk ; but dic- 
tionaries, lexicons, and glossaries are word-books 
alp babe ticall}' arranged. Jn vocabularies for spell-' 
ing, the words are ofien classed according to the 
number of syllables. A dictionary may be confined 
to the words and phrases of a language ; or it may 
be set apart foi- mythology, science, biography. 
Lexicon, being a word derived from the greek, is 
itiore commonly used of a dictionary for the greek, 
or some other dead language, A glossary is a col- 
lection of obsolete or unusual expressions, a supple- 
ment to the dictionary of current and living speech, 
intended to facilitate the perusal of antiquated or 
provincial or technical writings. 

Diffuse. Prolix. 

He who spills over bis ink (dis SLtid/undoJ is dif« 
fuse; and be who drenches it into faintness (pro and 
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liqueo) ii prolix t hence the wriWr who wandi^fs 
aside from bis object is charged with diffuscneis, 
and he who approaches it too leisurely, with proiixi- 
ity. Digression renders a style diffuse ; circumlo- 
cution, prolix. Diffuse. is opposed to precise, and 
prolix tb c*6ncise. , 

Diligent M Expeditious^ 

A readiness to accomplish their task distinguishes 
alike the diligent and the expeditioufinmapi ; hut 'the 
diliget>t man loves his work, and is assiduous at it 
from attachment; whereas the eKpeditioos man 
b^ins •sooH' and finishes rapidly from « secret. inp«u. 
t«eAce<>f bid occupation. A mandf* sense ieexpe* 
Atiousi^in trifling, and diligent in weighty, concerai* 

. iSwcere, jtran&» >. , , j 

Sincerity is unvarnished (sine: cenEiy^-frankoess df 
unchecked, discourse. The sincere man advances 
no untruth ; the frank man advances home truths.^ 
The sincere' man disguises noticing ; ihe'fi^k«man 
cjtposes every- thing. Public 'intercourse : is .rooee 
f^fetlitated by frankness ■ thao-^tfy sincerity ;. privato 
intercourse by sincerity than by- frankness* ." . inw 

Patriotism. Civism* .. '* 8 

■••■». *lr Iff 

Patriotism (from patria) is the love of tOUl^s 
country, and civism (from civis) the love of one's 
fellow-citizens. He wbo- renders a service to his 
native land is deservedly praifi^\ for hi's pf^tniotS^m ; 
he who renders a service to bi^. naUve' city, for his 
civism Those duties to. !the. whole statte which 
grow out of our being born in: a particular country 
are called. the patriotic duties; thueie- duties to the 
whole state which grow out of our being -burgbers^ 
or citizens of a pit^j^cular corj»or$^tion^ are called 
the civic duties. To vote at an electkiO|. rathtr 
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than stand Deutra?, is a civic duty; to vote at ai 
election for the candidate, whose judgnie&t embrace! 
the purest interests of the eouotryy i» a pa|trioti< 
duty. 

Occurrence, Opportunity. Occasion. 

Whatever happens so as to force itself on oui 
notice, and to run against us as it were fob and air* 
ro}^ is an occurrenee ; the occurrence^ which bmngs 
good luck within our reach {vb and fortvna\ which 
opens a door to advantage, is an opportunity y the 
opportunity, whose consequences are conteniplate<i, 
of which we are. considering bow it fell out (06 and 

-cadeie)^ is eaUed an occasion. Propitious occurrence 
ts opportunity'; evei»tfal occurrence, occasion^ Tj^ 
death of a reLttion is a melancholy occurrence, but 
his legacy is often opportune ; and thus the event 

iinay octasfon as mucb satrsfaclion as displeasttrc. 

Sociat. Sociable. 

« 

f £^oda/ impHes active, svciabk passive aptness fet 
society; he is stieiul, who willingly aseoeiatea with 
others; he is sociable, who is able to be associateid 
vkitb. The gay and extravagant- are social, the 
prudent and respected are sociable, companions. 
Sociality is allied to generosity j sociability only to 
diKretiun* 

SikncCm Taciturnity. 

■ Silei gut dmitit loqui^ tiicet, qui nt l^Ui quidem inm 
eepitn says Valckenaer in his Philological Observd. 
tions. He is silent, who does Act speak; be is ta- 
citurn, who shuns to speak. The loquacious man 
may* be sitting in silence; and the taciturn man 
may be making an effort at coiwersation. Silence 

'describes the aotoal} and taciturnity the habitual 

'dispositiMw ^ ■ . ' • -y 



.i.'j». 
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Conversation^ .Discourse. Dialogue. 

Verbal int<ircoursp» when accidenlal, is called con* 
versation ; when premeditated, is called discourse; r 
aqd when recorded, is called dialogue. A cheerful 
conversation. A formal discourse. An interesting ^ 
dialogue. The conversation of yesterday occasioned/ 
our meeting by agreement this morning in Chapel-; 
field to talk out the controversv ; if old Fransham 
bad heard the discourse, he would have made a dia* 
logue of it* 

Resolution. Determination, Decision. 

A choice between action and inaction is a rcsoUu 
lion, and between compared motives is a detenoina- 
tion : ao irrevocable choice is a decision. When 
we have considered, we resolve ; when we have de- 
liberated, we determine ; when we have decided, we 
look back no- more. Resolution is opposed to doubt ; 
determmation to uncertainty ; and decision to besi*r 
tation. 

Chat. Prate. Talk. 

Chat is welcome, prate is unwelcome talk. At 
the same time a gossip prates with the husband» 
chats with the wife, talks with the daughter; to the 
first she is troublesome, to the second agreeable, to> 
the third indifferent. 

Familiar. Intimate, 

Easy intercourse is familiarity, close intercourse 
is intimacy. To be familiar implies facility of ac- 
cess ; to be intimate implies opportunity of confer 
deiK*e. A familiar is a friend of the house^^^ andean. 
iutimate a bosom-friend. 

Inexorable. Injle'xidh%. 

He is inexorable, whom iiUreaty, he is* inflexible 
wham interest, or fear, cannot bend. 

G 5 
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Evident Njtortjvffm 

That is evideot which is seen, that it notorious 
which IS known. Many a frailty is evident, which 
is not notorious, because the witnesses of it are cba* 
ritable. Notorious infamy does not always repose 
on satisfactory evidemre ; it may be the prociama- 
tion of interested calumniators. 

Ready^ Prompt» 

He is ready who is prepared at the time ; he is 
prompt, who is prepared before the time, Tbc 
ready man provides his own repartee ; the prompter 
suggests that of others. Promptness is' officious 
readiness. The ready man should not be made to 
wait ; the prompt man should be made to wait. 

Reims, Chafade. Riddle, Enigma* LogogripL 

The rebus is un acrostic, the charade a syllabic, 
and the nddle a verbal, puzzle. Each letter is de- 
signated enigmatically in the i ebus, each syllable in 
the charade, and the entire \vord in the riddle. All 
these are enigmas; and so is a logogriph, which 
describes not a word only, but all the included 
words, which any portion ol its letters can spell. 

Opponent, Antagonist, Adversary. Enemy, Foe* 

Those who are pitted against each other {ob and 
pono) on any occasion, are opponents ; those who 
struggle against each other (avt* and ayMncrvti) are 
antagonists. Habitual opposition, or antagonism, 
forms the adversary (udversarius), UnlViendly sen- 
timents characterize the enemy (m and amicus) and 
active hostility the foe {^fa/i avenger.) 

Such tame opponents do not deserve the name of 
antagonists. Though antagonists in this debate^ 
the are not adversaries. Adversaries throughout 
life) they esteem «ach other too much to be en^oQies^ 



Tbe .French, says an antigallican,, are our enemieft 
even in peace^ and oar lues in every war. 

Metfdpoiitdn* Archinshop. Primate* • . .: 

The bishop of the capital city is tbe nietr6polp>^ 
tan. A bishop^ who has oth^r bishops nnder ht^ 
jurisdiction, is an archbishop. The' bishop, wha 
ranks first among all the bishops, is the primateiJ 
In England the bishop of London is the metropolis 
tan ; the bishop of York, an archbishop ; and the 
bishop of Canterbury, our primate. 

One» Onfy, Alone, Lonely^ Lonesome^ 

Unity is the common idea which pervades all 
these words. That is one, of which there are any^ 
That is only, of which there are no more. That is 
alone, which is actually unaccompanied* That 19 
lonely, or lonesome^ which is habitually unacconw* 
panied. One child. Au only child. A child alone 
A lonely child^ 

For the adjective lonesome authorities can be ad-r 
duced ; but it is mxpurely formed : the syllable sotne 
being the imperative mood of sarmuan y io: gather^ 
can only unite with substantive etymon^,. ^ in 
sportsome^ irksome^ healsome^ lengthsome^ bufXOiHtyJloat^ 
^omcy jehofuey ligsoine, toilsomcp, lightsome,, tiresomcy 
gajnesgmey &c. V here it occurs m union wiib the 
adjuctive loney and forms an insignificant compound^ 
like the words wit/i-alone* 

To study* 2b loarm^ . > 

Studercy to study, appears to be a privative of the; 
imperbonaT verb tddtre^ to grow weary : he studies, 
who. does not tire of application. 

Lcorridn ?in^ la'erim^ to rearrij^atei 'etymolo^eklly" 
eoniicc^^ witji wprds signifying to d'orroxa i'ii^ ieari^ 
who borrowairop his ma&t^r.ijQtitiae&tual^rjaiu-k !a 
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To study i0)p1ies uniform application in ptirsoit 
of kDowIege; to- learn implies successful applies* 
tion. We study to leani ; we learn by study. Lively 
Qien study wiib difficulty, but learn mth ease. The 
more we learn tbe more we know. There are tbose 
^ho the more tbey study the less they kiiow. lie 
has studied well who has learned to doubt. There 
are many things we learn without study ; there are 
others we study without learning. Those are not 
the wisest who have studied most, but who have 
Jiearned most. Youth is the time for study, but 
manhood is tbe time for learning. 

To acl-rfcv/lege** To confess* To avow. 

To acknowlcgo, is to make known ; to confess is 
to make known by speak'nift with another ; to avow, 
'is to make known by declaration before the gods (ad 
and vovere). Simple exposure, private participation, 
and public promulgation, are the ideas respectively 
suggested. 

We acknowlege our faults to one another ; we 
confess them to tbe priest ; we avow them in public 
Worship. To acknowlege attachment; to con- 
fess intercourse ; tci avow marriage. A gentleman 
acknowleges his mistakes. A prisoner confesses 
bis crimes. A patriot avows his opposition. 

Difficulty* Obstacle, 
A difficulty renders our progress uneasy (dis and 



« Dr. JoliniOii charactfrizfs to achtumUdge as a hybrid 
wosd, produced between latin and eoglish: it is of wholly 
en^isii ^talogy, and formed by the same rule of analogy as 
tomo99mpmy, to aecouple^ to MC€unom^ to affronU 
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facIISs\SLn obstacle ^/M>f<ii»/.y it (ol and stare) z we 
surmount the one ; we remove the other. The first 
describes impediment arisiug from the nature and 
circumstances of the aitair; the second describes 
hinderance from a foreign cause. Philip found a 
difficulty in managing the Athenians, from the na» 
tare of their dispositions ; he found an obstacle ia 
the eloqu<!nce of Demosthenes. 

Prudence^ Wisdom* 

Prudence is a contraction of prBvidcnce, which 
means foresight. \Yisdom, being derived from X9ism 
sen, to know, signifies knowlege. Prudence is hy« 
potbetical wisdom ; and wisdom is realised prudence* 
Cautious people, who act from prospective motives, 
are calleii prudent. Prudent people, who attain 
their ends, are called wise. 

Success is the mark which conduct has to hit ! 
tlie prudent take a safe and a right direction, but 
commonly undershoot their aim ; the rash fling 
sidewards, or fly beyond, they commonly overshoot 
their aim ; the wise choose fitly, both their direction 
and their effort. The prudent excel in collineation, 
the rash tend to hyperbole ; but every unforeseen 
contingency efTectually disappoints the prudent* and 
may bring the rash to the precise gaol. It is wiser 
to trust in the prudent than in the rash, if you value 
the means ; wiser to trust the rash than the prudent, 
if you value the end. 

Profusion* Extravagance* 

He 18 profuse, who pours forth his whole supply ; 
he is extravagant* who toanders from his right di* 
rection. 

The profuse man errs by the quantity, the extra* 
vagant man by the quality of his expenditure. He^ 
who praises excessively, is profuse ; he, who prsdses 



inappropriately, U e;xtravagw»t; in hk^ttitteryC The 
writer who sticks u»o lon^.t«»^.hm t(>}>iA;, ta profuae; 
k.e who quits it too o|ieii, is «;X.tiJ*vagiiikt«. . 

Pretuming^ Pretmied. PresutitptuouSm Presump* 

the. 

He is presuming, who takes rf^ik^ 6efore it is al- 
lotted him. That is presuui^, M^huh is t€iken for 
granted before it is pr«)ved, '1 o presume, is to take 
beforehand. * The presumption of good fame is a 
motive for authorship/ 

, Participial adjectives bear to participles the rela- 
lion of babituality to actuality. Presumptuous is 
liabitually presuming; presuu^ptive is habitually 
presumed. 
;• Presumptuous priest* - Shakspeare» 

Presumptive hope. Milton^ 

* III the technical language of lawyers, both french 
and englishy the presumptive heir is used for. the 
heir at law ; not as Johnson and Trusler say, in op* 
position to the heir apparent : but this w«td, being 
wpurtly formed^ is, in both languages, obsolescent* 

Enough, Enow* Sujicietti, 

Enough and enow are different speUings of the 
same adjective; but these orthograpnit variations 
have acquired an useless distinction. Caprice has 
made enow into the plural uf enough. ' He has 
meat enough/ * He has had meats enowJ Ei^ow 
being the more euphoru)us, should become the only 
form of the wurd. ' Know ot leasons \ why not 
also ' enow of argument?' In other gothv^ dntk^ts, 
.toen9w'\^ the verb tor to satiety, ^og is f^irong 
beer; piobably enough described originally the sa- 
tistaction which precedes inioxicauion. The trench 
$ssezy sealed, also describes an at tei -dinner teeling. 

£ui&cient is contracted Irom saiii facimis^i and 
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satis meins filled "with food,* not -with liqu«ti tt cfe- 
scribes therefore a calmer comfort, 'mere con tent- 
meat. He has sufficient^ who has just what -he 
wants ; he has enough, who has any thing less thaa • 
too much. The covetous man never has enougb>. 
although he has more than .a > sufficiency. If my. 
host is helping me to wine, * that is sufficient,' 
permits him to stop : ^ that is enough/ forbid^ hiox^ 
to proceed* 

Peace, Calm*^ Tranquillity^ 

Peace> being derived from the same root as pause^ 
means a cessation of trouble. From the Italian c^^v 
lare^ to sink, to abate, comes the substantiye calamenr 
t€f declension, descent, decay : and hence probably' 
the verb calmare^ to cause to abate, and. the. subs tan* 
tive calmaf calm. Tranquillity means smoothness^ 
and does not, hke . peace and calm, imply previous, 
perturbation. Peace is opposed to war^ calm iOt 
storm s and tranquillity tu agitation. ' 

WAole. Entire. 

Wh9le derives from the same root as to heal^ and 
was at first synonymous with healthy : so tbe .ger-. 
man ganz comes from the same root as gesund. 
Entire, in latin ifiteger, means covered in, and de- 
scribes that sort of health which consists in a whole 
. skin. To be free from wounds, from sores, from 
mutilations, constitut^es the primary idea of whole* 
ness, entirety, or integrity. Whole and entire are 
both opposed to parted and to deficient: and iii. 
tbcir metaphorical application are identical : but 
whole is sopie times used for healthy, whereas entire 
is not. 
They abode in the camp till they were whole. 

Joshukt 
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Sympat^^. OmpMmi^ Pifym Commiseration* 

Sympathy is greek, and coropa8tioD is latin, for 
undergoing'together, Bnt the greek verb> being more 
frequently applied to emotions both of the pleasing 
and painful kind, than the derived latin verb, which 
is confined to unwelcome sensations: sympathy is 
come to signify participation in the affections oi 
•thersy without regard to their nature: whereas, 
compassion implies participation in the painful per* 
reptions of another. Sympathy is fellow-feeling: 
and compassion is fellow-suffering. Whether we re- 
joice with those who rejoice, or mourn with those 
who mourn, we indulge sympathy : but our com- 
passion IS exercised only in the house of grief. 

Pity describes pain occasioned by the pain of 
another, but not pain of the same kind. \Ve pity 
a man in disgrace, without feeling involved- in his 
woe : we pity a family in want, without an}- appre^ 
hension of identical calamity. There is a selt-conr* 
placence, a secret triumph, connected with that ten- 
derness for uneasiness, which is called pity. Ihe 
gods are supposed to pity the misfortunes of man- 
kind : but compassion belongs to those who are lia- 
ble to a like fate. Commiseration means fellow^ 
pity : pity felt in common with others. The spec- 
tators of a tragedy commiserate the distresses of the 
hero. 

Hooker uses this word impurely, where he says : 
^ These poor seduced creatures, whom I can nei- 
ther speak nor think of, but with much commisera- 
tion and pity/ 

Where there is no one to partake the emotion, 
there ran be no commiseration. 

Locke,, on the contrary, uses the word with pi»ci» 

f ion : 

* We should commiserate our mutual ignorance/ 
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Clock. Diet. 

These are both tiine«pWces, with thid diflference, 
that the clock strikes ; the ibal does not. Clock is 
derived fronfi.dific^^^ M hell; dial, (rom dies, day. The 
rbclfL telU th0 hpur, the dial shows it. . Dials were 
long in u^e before ,tbe inventimi of clocks. 

. The plate, on which the hours are jMiniberedt is 
called sometimes the dial of a clock ; but hour-|>late 
is more correct. Those time-pieces which do not 
strike, when fitted up in a manner to resemble strik* 
ing clocks, are often called clocks. 

' The anoalist. Muratori resembles a clock; always 
exact, -distinct,, complete, his chapter finishes when 
the year strike^, and be points out the little or th^ 
^reat figures in the area with an equally gradual im- 
partiality. The historian Roscoe has illustrated, 
but flattered, the Medici ; his pen, like the gnomon of 
a sun-dial, notices no hours but the serene. 

fp^nd. Breeze.' Bla$t. Gale. Oust. Storm. 
. Temjiest. Hurricane. 

OJfjth^se.wpr^B} wind i$.the most comprehensive, 
and indefinite: .it signifies a stream of air, and i^ 
etymologically. connected with wehen to blow, of 
which verb it is probably the contracted participle 
pr-eseut, the thing blowing. 

Breeze is a gentle orderly wind : . the word is spa? 
nish, or italjan, and is associated, with ideas of soft 
airs, such as slide under southern skies* 

Blast, is any efibrt of blowing, the exhalation of a 
trumpet, the breath of bellows, the eruption of a 
cannon, the sweep of the storm-wind : it is the past 
participle of bhsen to blow, the thing blown. 

Gale is a sonorous steady wind : the word is ety* 
mologically connected with to coil and to yell: the 
wind that siogs in the shrouds, that keeps the sail 
$tilf uninteruptedly is^a gale. Addison ikiakes a biiU| 
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in talking of Umbrfa's gree^n retfeats. 

Where western ga^ eternally reiide* 
that is,' where motioD eleniBjlly reetii. ■ 

Gust is a fit of wind-: it «» derived frt>i»; the kt- 
landisby-dnd is therefore aeeoeitkted 'With 'pbiebdoflrftna 
famihar in. the nertherd skiee* Winter.gulsCs : fretted 
v^ith the gusti^ of heaven : the ebowery giist^ of 
A{^il. ■'.■"■■; .-'■■.'» 

As vfhen fierce northern blasts fVem alpS'di^eend, 
From his firm roots with struggling glrsts to rend, ' 
An aged sturdy oak. 

Storm includes other accid^te Ihali violent wind : 
it is etymologtcaHy connect^ with* i^^'t/Ht^ ftnd'may 
W defined a noisy rapid tbhimotfOn:<>f the actiAos- 
pherie : elements; a wind 'which disttrrh^- cldttds» 
woods, and seas ; it' ^'xceedsf a ^ust in coatiniidiicey 
ift vehemence, in darknefes> in deetro^ttom. - ' ^toiririy 
like gust, being of noitbem drigin, % applied to the 
phenomena ofnortheru climates. A hftil-alofoi, a 
itorm of snow, the stores ot. DWeipb'err " ^ 
Here may thy gt6rm-beit vessel safely ride. 

Stir, cdinmotion, being tbe'i^Ultcai' ideas'iti thd Word 
storm, it is extended, by a natinal inetkfi'h^f, to- the 
assault of fortificatiohs, aad to eeditioos-mdveinferitd. 

Tempest, being of southern origm, describes that 
sort of storm comnioa in warm countries; wind ac- 
companied with rain, lightnings and thunder. 

Hurricane, being not merely of southern, but of 
tropical origin, it is a Caribee word, • describes 
that sort of storm common between the tropics, the 
ftiost violent form of summer storms. 

Variatian, Variety. 

Successive changes m the same object constitute 
variaiiun^ the ntultiplicity of ditterent objects coin 
tftitutes variety. Variations of. diees ^ce chiefly ae* 
jConiplishediby: variety of cdovs^- . 
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■' To lie. Tola^. 

There are traces in many gotfaic dialects of a cavi 
sative infection for the infinitive* moods of verbs.* 
So from to 3it is formed 40 tetj which signififes t» 
ctuse to sh. So again from. • • - t • .' ' 

iofW •• fo rff»e, to cause to rise, t 
to fall '» tofell^ to cause to fall^^ : 
^ojly - toflee^ to cause to fly ; 
but a corrupt and confused use of this last word kas^ 
prevailed. To this same class of modification must be 
referred to lie, artd to lay^ to tause to lie, Legc^ low, 
i6 the etymon of both words. 1 will 'lie with my 
fathers. Lay me with my fathers. ' ' - '^> 

These words are used in composition in a maimer 
Tiry idiomatic. To Ik by implies to renoain still ; 
tQlay hy^ to reserve for ^tore ase. ToiU dawn im« 
plies to repose oneself; to toy doim is to deposit a 
pl«^, a proposition, an employments To ^ tit im* 
plies to be m child-bed ; to lay iriy to store. Ta lie< 
wUhf implies to sleep with ; to lay wthi <to' bet or 
wager, with. 

It would be more convenient if the past tense txf 
to lie were spelled ley, and not lay, which is a com^ 
binatioti of letters otherwise appropriated. 

Abdication* Resignation* 

Dicare is to promise ; ObdicarCf to call ofi : sig^' 
mre^ is to . signj. or seal ; resignare^ to sign again, of 
against. Abdication, then, is giving up by word of: 
mouth ; and resignation is giving up by signature* 
He resigns a crown, who ratifies his abdication* 

Swindler. Sharper. 

These words are in common use to describe per* 
sons who take unfair advantages ; the man who buys 
goods which he is aware he cannot pay for, or bor« 
rows money under false pretences, is called a swind-i 
ier; the man who. stakes at cards what ht peyejT: 
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meatfs to produce, or who cheats by his method of 
play, is called a sharper. From the gennaa sekwinr 
den to disappear^ comes the frequentative to ncuidUy 
and hence swmdierf a soft appellation for those vbo 
have often to disappear. Sharper is from the en- 
glish verb to thorps according to Johnson ; but there 
is a verb to %hark^ to devour, to pf^y upon, from 
thark^ a voracious fish, which is a no less probabki 
and is a more descriptive, etymon. 

High. TaU. Lofty. 

These words describe size above the average : and 
are mostly applied to magnitude perpendicularly ex« 
tended. 

High, was originally the same word as MU; a 
high man was a hill of a man ; a high church, a 
hill of a church. When the Lilliputians called Gul- 
liver the man-mountain, they employed the same 
metaphor as our forefathers in coining the adjective 
high. Great part of the sensible idea haJs been gra- 
dually omitted ; the term is become very abstract, 
and now retains only the narrow image of length 
stretching upwards. 

Tall, is only used of that which grows, and is no 
doubt the past participle of a verb signifying to grow* 
A tall Lilliputian, not a high Lilliputian. A tall 
horse, never a tall mountain. Talf grass, not a tall 
mole-hlU. A high obelisk, but a tall tree. A high 
may-pole : tall soldiers. 

Lofty, being derived vfrom loof^ or lofi, the air, or 
sky, is confined to elevation stretching upwards from 
the observer, to elevation measurable by the atmos- 
phere. Standing at the foot of a mountain, we' call 
it lofty ; standing at its summit, we call it high. 
Standmg on the floor of a cavern, we call it lofty j 
peeping down from the cielit:g, we call it deep« 
High water : a high iidf^ : never a lofty tide. A 
lofty room* iiOlty thoughts. 
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High is tht reverse of lo^ ; tall of stipted ; ilnd 
>fty of deep. The height which results from accre* 
ion is tallness ; that which results from position is 
afttaess. 

Broad* Widc» Thick. Large, 

Broad and wide despribe superficial extent ; thick 
|Bd large iaclude one dimension more of solidity : all 
'ioar exclude the consideration of length. A broad 
imer, a broad, road, a broad cloth ; a wide lake^ a 
iride prospect, a wide circle. A thick cheese> a 
tkick board) a thick rope ; a large mau, a large ele- 
yltaiit^ a large room. Broad, wide, and thick are 
'definable i large is always indefinite. A ribband 
half an inch broad. A yard-wide handkerchief. *A 
ptank two inches thick. We say of a tree, that it is 
six feet in girth ; but never that it is six feet large : 
1M sbouM be at a loss to know whether six feet 
krge was inlencied to mean six feet through^ or six 
ftet round. In french, large admits of definition, 
J9fte large de six pieds. 

Broad differs from wide in describing that extent 
vfaich is perpendicular to the length, cross dimen* 
L ibn ; whereas wide describes extent each way. A 
' Wottd brim, a wide hat. Of a long room we define 
the breadth ; of a square room, the width : so of a 
field, A hroad ditch ; a wide pond. Broad lips ; a- 
wide month. There is a tendency to employ wide of 
all hollow extent, of inside measure. A wide cup. 
Dr. Trusler even Appro\ es * a wide ditch.' A broad 
horse-shoe is one, whose rim is broad ; a wide horse 
shoe is one, whose aperture is considerable. Thofe 
pales are wide asunder. 

Thick diiers from lai^ ao that it respects only 
Ibe 'third dtraension« not incladiog the idea of length, 
or breadth; whereas large includes the idea of- 
breadth. A small cheese may be thick, a narrow 
plank may he thkk ^ but they cannot be large. 
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Broad it the reverse; of narrow ; Vide of cloie 
thick of thin ; and large of small. 

In Otfried hrek^ is a noon of number ; flocks % 
hundred broad : it is probablj connected etymologi* 
cally with to breeds meant at first, numerous by 
breeding, and, in consequence of th€ expatiatoiy 
tendency of cattle, came to signify ** covering super- 1> 
ficial extent.'' A broad familjf would thus be as sooid i 
an expression as a large family, 
' Wide is referred by Adelung to the french vM; 
it would in this case not be common to all the gotbie 
dialects. Junius guesses it may have meant swell' 
ing. Perhaps from the substantive tniy, a road, is 
derived we^en to travel, whence the germau 6f««^ 
to remove. The participle of the verb to traielj 
may well have become a word of measurement. 

By Wachter thick is considered as: a participle -of 
the verb to take: it meana therefore paipabk, mhich 
can be taken bold of. 

Large can be traced through' the french to the 
latin, and is commonly considered as connected with 
the greek Aow^. This explains nothing. Peihaps 
the latin largiri, to give, meant originally tofeeii 
which is tbe must usual form of giving. In this 
case lar a kettle, or platter, is the radical idea. • The 
veneration for the lares was originally a fetiche*wor« 
ship, like thai of the negroes for their pots and pans. 
Large then is platter^ihaped* 

Gross. Buik^. Stout, Bug^* 

Gross excites the idea of coarse corpulency : 
it came to us from France with that assQoiation t it 
is originally the same word withLlheJow-Klutch^^rM^ 
aigtd the eaglish grea^ < which lare past.imtticipleaof 
t^grow; but as the Germans are^ a corpulent^ and 
the Gauls a slender race, their w«rd for growm means 
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to, whereas the french g>*««d (also a participle of 
Tra/trftr) means t^li, • '" . - i . .i • 

Bulky is from the substantive bulk, whfch' is used 
for xXk^torsOf oi trunk, of a man, as well ks for size 
ifn general. Authorities derivd it from bcUg, belly; 
Sut it is tnore likely to be the same word as bullock, 
or. buU-ox, a castrated bully a steer gelding. These' 
aiiitiials being remarkable for growing fat add large, 
vould naturall)' supply the descriptivfe adjective: a 
Aafi-bullocli for'<a corpulent man. a bullock-pa(^k of 
wool ft»r a large or bulky bale. ' Yet the sea-phrase 
<f to break bu&" favours the derivation from telly. 
' Stout is said by Johnson to mean striking : it de« 
scribes an appeafance characteristic of strength and' 
vigor: it is metaphorically become a word of di- 
iDfemion. -lAf^^lbut cloth, fot a thick strong texture. 
A stout timber, for a tree in its prime, which pro- 
infees lo gFOw large. A stout plank, for a thick 
strong board. A stout vessel, for a tight' strong 
ship. The ideas of thick and stiong seem to hate 
coalesced in the word. Adelung is not for referrihg 
thh word, like Johnson, to the gothic etymon' Itdti* 
tttfh to sti'ike ; but rather, with the swedi&h itoitl 
and the german ^/o/s, to some root signifying to ujf^ 
twtll. Q-pitz ha^fei- passage: Die stolze\fluth vejrm , 
sckwemmet ganz und gar : the stout river swims qqitb 
away^ >frhore the-Auidarnental idea turgid, not tlie 
fandamental i^esL- striking, can Be accon^modated to' 
the epithet. On the ttther hand the Flemings say 
of an ox that tosses 1; Die os is stootsch : where stiiR" 
i^, 'and nut turgid j' h applicable. Perhaps some 
stfcfe idea as- hofnp lies at the bottom of this adjec- 
tive. 'Whe *LaXiti^. iisef cornea corpora for stout bo- 
dies e and' the Hebrews tistf the. diriyapVes of Aortt\ 
Uft'prmd, which is the' meabing of the c^/iiian sfolz.' 
Siositmtge is. a pitch*fork,' which would t)e uatAfally 
named' if the ^brds signifr horn-pole. StQt is old 



f nglisli for a bull. These indiciitioM being Ci 

ed, it seems that some word, which in nisesa 

would have been sj.elled ^/ffu/, signified (1) 

(2) a horned beast, (3) a horn $ and that fro] 

sense ^as <lcrived the verb sicutau or #/of, 

thrust, push or toss* Bull being the largest i 

among the Goths, h often used by them for a 

mentative; bull-finch^ bull-fly) bulUnish, bull 

bull-weed i-^ the adjective into which such a 

would .gradually be shapen must signify iarge, 

if, by a process of abstraction, the word Sm 

acquired the meaning /torn before it was emp]o; 

an epithet; the adjective, into which such a 

would gradually be shapen, might mean xtnmg^ 

benring^ proud j or it might mean tougi^ end 

robust : the Germans have employed) I; in/.the f< 

the English in the latter sense. And thus b} 

supposing the etymon siaut bull, all the signi^j 

of the allied words in the different gothic . di 

may be accounted for naturally. 

Huge is derived by Johnson from the holla 
hoogh high \ but this dues not explain the use c 
word. 

Part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enoi;mous in their gait,^ 
Tempest the ocean. 

Where is there any symptom that height ma 
part of the idea of the word ? A high tree is 
whose stem is tall ; a huge tree one whose tru 
large. High forests consist of tall trees, huge fc 
of spreading woods. The word is not appli< 
graceful but only to aukward bulk and unaie 
appetites. A huge whale. .A huge mpuntain 
huge serpent And Shakspeare : a huge fe 
Hooch is welsh for a hog ; and this is ■ no; doybt 
truie beginning of the adjective. A huge man 
hog of a man ; a huge mountain a hog of a ifi 
tain ; a huge feeder, a hog of a feeder. 
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Bulk5% ^tout and huge, are all epithets horrowed 
from Cdtde : the ox tends to corpulency, the bull to 
strength, and the hog to aukwardness ; and these ac- 
cessory ideas are accordingly mingled with the gene* 
lal idea of large-sized, which they all convey. 

Quickness, Activitjfm Swiftness^ Celerity* 

Quickness i& a saxon word answering nearly to 
tiie latin activity ; and swiftness is a saxon word 
answering precisely to the latin celerity. Quickness 
and activity may be displayed by motions on the 
flame spot. Swiftness and celerity can be displayed 
only by motion from one spot to another : they de- 
scribe velocity of progress. Quickness and activity 
define the motive force exerted ; swiftness and cele* 
rity the movement produced. Quickness announces 
swiftness ; as celerity results freni activity. 

Ill their proper acceptation, quickness and activity 
are nearly undistinguishable ; not so in their meta- 
phoric employment. As quick originally signifies 
alive, sensations, animated; and active originally 
signifies busy, hasty, stirring ; quickness of mind 
denotes rapidity of percepticni, whereas activity of 
mind denotes restlessness of attention. He is intel- 
lectually quick, who conceives readily ; he is intel« 
lect'ually active, whose mind is always busy. JNlen- 
tdl quickness is the reverse of stupidity ; mental 
activity of indolence. 

The adjectives swift and celer^ on the contrary, 
being originally of like meaning, and both signifying 
«peed>, the words swiftness and celeiity do not dif!er 
in their metaphoric a])plicHtion. Swift of foot. 
Swift of speech. Swift of inference. Velocitas 
corporum celeritas appellatur. Cicero^ Celeritaa 
verboruiUt Qjnintiiian^ Celeritas percipiendi. Qttf;i« 
tUi^H. 
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To approach* To accost* To address ^ 

To approach is to draw nigh (fr. proehe) y to ac* 
cost is to approach 'the side (fr. tostt) in order to 
gain the ear ; and to address is to approach strait 
torwards (sp. dere^ar) fur the purpose of obtaining 
altenlion. 'io approach imphes previous distance; 
to accost suggests some intimacy; and to address 
announces solemnity of purpose. 

We cannot approach the great without some kind 
of ceremony. Education teaches us to accost the 
ladies with civiUty ; but to approach them requires 
some assurance. Our address shall sonietiintt 
please ; when our deportment shall disgust. Truster* 

Forest* Wood, Plantation, Grove, 

All these words describe land bcgrown with trees; 
of which a forest is the largest, and a gruve the 
Bmallest, assemblage. Furegla e luogo &\fuori sepa- 
rato dall'abitazioiie degli huomini. Deifa Crusat* 
Of a fore&t the e tent is vagwe and the growth wild. 
Of a woqd the trees are already thick. A plantation 
is produced by the art of man. A grove is a hol- 
lowed privacy (^fxrabc)^ a walk covered by trees meet- 
ing above: so at least says Johnson. But as the 
derivation may be from the t>axon growan to grow, 
I should prefer to define grovcy a cluster of co»val 
trees, a small wood of the bame grawtA, 

Forest. Chase, Park* 

Tecluiically these words describe habrtatious for 
beasts to be hunied. Forests and chases lie open-; 
parks are inclosed. The forest is the most noble of 
ully being a franchise pertaining to the king : if he 
transfer one to a subject, it becomes a free chase. 
If any one oflend in a park or chase, which aie pri* 
vate property, he is punishable by the comnn)u law-; 
but a forest has laws and oflicers of its own, as fo* 
restersy verderers, rangers and agisters. 



Velocitt/, Rapidity. 

Velocity and rapidity differ nearly as the english 
adjectives swift and sudden; velocity >being a com* 
mtuid of space, and rapidity a command of \\me» 
The velocity of lightning — when you wish to draw 
attention to the quantity of space it traverses in a 
giv€n time : the rapidity of lightning — when you 
wish to draw attention toi the shortness of time in 
which it traverses a given space. The chariot- 
wh^l has velocity, in proportion to the ground it 
travels over; rapidity, in proportion to the number of 
its rotations on the axle. 

D/'ng/e. Deli. 

Dingle, says Sardine, is an unexpected little valley 
in a flat country : a deli is that dingle ornamented. 
Both words are provincial, or obsolescent ; but thej 
are employed by Milton. 

J know each lane and every alley green, 
Djngle or bushy deli of this, wild wood. 

Comus* 

Intention, Project. Desisrn. Purpose, 

From incipient to decisive volition the prpgressive 
steps are many, and are snccesiiivcly described by 
these words. Intention is the feeblest cflbrl, a mere 
ttretchmg (t7i and tenth) of the n)ind toward its ob- 
ject; ill a project {pro and /act re) the object is al- 
ready fiung before tbc contemplation. When the 
mind has planned an entire scheme, it is said to have 
formed a design ydessein) : and when the means of 
execution- are put forth {propositus) the purpose is 
complete. Contemplative l>enevolence is a soothing 
pastime ; we intend relief to our suffering fellow- 
creatures, we project aerial castles of consolation, 
and design such good deeds as are wituin reach of 
our means ; but how often indolence frustrates th« 
kindntss of our purposes. 

H t 
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Archetype, Moid. Likeness, C'opy, 

Apelles paints a iiead of Jupiter. ) he statue of 
Phidias was his archrtsp**, if he paints after it frrtm 
nuMTV^ry, from id^a. It wd.^ his niodrl, if he paints 
afier it in pri->enrp <»f the sta'iie. ile paints a hke- 
iiess, it the n-sfsuhlcince is siriking. Ifheniakess 
second paliitiii^^ in imitation of the tirst, he lakes a 
copy. '1 lie iirii'ving soldier in .Vandyke's Belisarius 
\\d,t the arc hflype ot thf- grievii g soldier in West's 
Death ot \Vi4tc, liariy was in painting what Glo- 
ver Wis in poetry : he those his models in heroic 
and clui-bical art ; lli^ r(»alunie is greek, his deli- 
ncation lias a ca%t of tiie antii)iu> ; hut his colouring 
is Jlat, his expression I'old, >tnd his workti escape 
popiilaiity, noiwithfilaiidmg the omnipiesenife io 
them of his lastelul and accomplished mind, hi 
Rafael's accurate liktness of Pope Julio II. there is 
something of the stiffness and. anxious prerisiou, as 
well as of the tin.sh and dit.il, of Holbein. Julw 
Romano made many copies wliich have the value ol 
orlginalf;. 

To risr» To fret up, " 

To rise ie to lift thr hrad ; to get up is to lifttbe" 
person. He rises, who, ihiMOi; lain along ou * 
sofa, is abonl to sil upon it. He v;< ts up, who, hav- 
ing been lying or sitlioi;, is u'MHit to stand upright. 
lo rise is but a part of the dfoi t to get up. The sun 
rises ; not, the sun gfis up. To get up a ladder. 
He gets up in the world, wl.ose fortune, he rises in 
the worl'l, wlioso rank, is progressive. Who acquiies 
nioney by vile mL\tiis may get up ui the world with- 
out lisiiig in it. 

The sax(»n riui/i means to shoot upwards, to grow 
tall, and is allied to rtis a s])rout, and to ntse a 
^iant; hence so.ne idea of relative rank' adheres to 
the word. Rise is opposed to siuk ; and get up to 
go down. 
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Adjective. Epithet, 

Adjecti%'e is a technical term of the grammarians, 
epithet, of the rhetoricians. The same word is an 
adjective, in as much as it is a part of speech ; and 
an epithet, in as much as it is an ornament of dic- 
tion, in the distich, 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll. 
Charms strike the sight, but meiit wins tiie soul:— 

the word yretti/ is an adjective and an epithet ; it is 
a part of speech, and an ornament of diction needless 
ta the sense. Jn the phrase, 

Severe virtue does not attract affection : 
the word sexere is an adjective, not an epithet ; with» 
"out it the sense would be incomplete ; it is employed 
not for decoration but for definition. 
In the line of Dryden, 

With plume and scarf, jack-boots and bilbo blade, 

the word jack is an epithet, though ptrhaps not an 
adjective. 

Satire, hamjioon. 

Both words "df'scribe censure ambitiously com- 
posed, in rime or with comic eloquence. Censure 
written to reform, and not to vex, is caOed satire ; 
written to vex, and not to reform, is called lampoon. 
Of course, lampoon is the meaner, and satire the 
nobler, expression and employment. Satire is usual- 
ly general, lampoon usually personal. Pope could 
elevate lampoon into satire, and degrade satire into 
lampoon. 

Generosity. Mag7iani?wty. 

Noble, disinterested, great, and lofty actions flow 
both from generosity and magnanimity ; yet genero- 
sity {gfiier06us, of good race) is more an aflection of 
the heart, an innate tendency ; and magnanimity 
{viagnus great, and animus mind) more a character . 
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of the head, an acquired habit. Generosity is mu- 
nificent, is forgiving, from the abundances of its 
kindness; magnanimity, because it despises littleness 
in giving and in hating. Generosity endows others 
in order to indulge its genius ; magnanimity in order 
to merit admiration. Generosity is less select in its 
objects, magnanimity in its means. . Generosity baft 
more of humanity, and magnanimity more of hero- 
ism. Generosity is the virtue of opulence^ magna* 
nimity is the virtue lof power. 

Death. Decease, Departure, Release^ 

Death is the final lot of all things living ; of man, 
bird, beast, fish, trre. Decease is only used of the 
human species, and .only of natural cessations of 
being. A violent death is not called a decease. 
Departure imphes acquiescence in the doom, a 
friendly taking leave of life. The suicide, and the 
aged man depart ; not he who is killed in battle, or 
is led to execution. Release includes the idea of 
unwelcome continuance in existence. Those wba 
suffered pain, and who suffer it no longer, are said 
to have been released. The christian, who feels 
his body to be a prison, may pray for release^ but 
would think it sinful to depart before the beckon of 
Kature. 

fFord, Term. Expression.. . 

A term is a technical, an expression is an eqopha^ 
tic, word. All the parts of speech, whether material 
or connective; are words. Only the material,- not 
the connective, parts ol speech are terms. Entire 
phrases, forced out with effort, are expressions. 

Word is a participle signifying uttered, and is ety- 
inoh)gicalIy connected with fortL Term is from 
terminus, a boundary-post, a mark of appropriation. 
Kxpression is from ex and prtmere to press forth. 

Tbe purity of language depends on its words * Uie, 
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precision on its terms ; and the brilliancy on its 
expressions. Truster* 

Elaborate discourses require the words to be en- 
H^isfa, the terms proper, and tbe expressions noble. 

Truster* 

Keeping is a bad word, though a painter*s term 
lor tigurul perspective; it is a false expression, which 
ought to describe stability of color; probably it 
ori^nated in an attempt to translate the french /e/izTfy 
holdifigr which is used of attitude. 

Cathedrat. Cottrgiate Cliurch, 

Both these terms describe temples in which choir* 
Service is performed ; but a cathedral is the cMef 
church of a diocese, whereas a collegiate chuich is 
no seat of jurisdiction, although a college of clergy is 
attached. St. George's chapel at Windsor is a 
collegiate church ; bujt St. Paul's is the cathedral of 
the diocesan bishop. 

Insufficiency* Incapacity. 

Holding less than enough is the sensible idea 
commtin to both words ; but ihsunTiciency defines 
th'6 contents, and incapacity the containing power, 
of the vessel to be estimated. What is insufficient 
may be rendered sufficient; but what is incapable 
cannot acquire capacity. Hence insufficiency des- 
cribes the lack of means, and incapacity the lack of 
power. The insuflBciency of a ministry which is un. 
supported,, the incapacity of a ministry which is un* 
skilled. 

Devil, Daemon, 

Between interior realities the distinction must b6 
knagirmry ; the habits, or fashions, of fancy are 
nevertheless capable of* description. Devil, says 
Girerd, and I know not that the conceptions of the 
age have changed, is always taken in a bad sense ; 
•it designates 9n evil spirit, who tempts with skilly 
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and prompts to vice. Daemon is often used in a 
^<md sense: it designates a powerful spirit, whs 
hurries beyond the limits of moderation, who pcsbel 
with vehemence, and conlrouls liberty. The first ii 
connected wilb ideas of ugliness and horror; the se« 
coiid, of power and ascendancy » Malice character* 
i;:es the devil ; despotism the daemon. Devils are 
sly; diemons wayward. The devil deigns to sedocs; 
tbe daemon chooses to rule. He is possessed by a 
devil, whose insane inclinations are mischievoes hot 
capricious ; he is possessed by a daemon, whose in- 
Bane inclinations are of equivocally meritorious ten'* 
dency, but uncontrollable. Cardanus Lad a devil ^ 
Tasso a daemon. 

Inequality, Disparity^ 

Inequality, says Diderot, describes difference in^ 
quantity; and disparity difference in quality. Thing^^ 
varying in size are unequal; things varying inkin*^ 
are unlike. 

Ditamal, Quotidian. 

Both these words may be explained by the phraa^ 
* that which returns each day.' But in order to de- 
fine diurnal it is necesBary to lay the emphasis o^ 
returns^ and in order to define quotidian it is necessary 
to lay the emphasis oh each. The idea of periodicity 
is prominent in diurnal, the idea of frequency in qnO' 
tidian. They differ as the adverbs dailif and every 
day. Hence diurnal does not, and quotidian does, 
excite an associated idea of annoy. The • Mow do 
you do P* * It is a fine morning.' * Did you rest 
well last night ?' of the break fas triable, is diurnal con- 
versation, in as much as it regularly recurs^ and quo. 
tidian conversation in as much as its triviality dis- 
gusts. The Morning Chronicle is a diurnal, not a 
quotidian^ newspaper. The emperor who waa 
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iwaked by jLhe sentence, * Reflec^^ what good you 
can do to-day V had chosen a diurnal, but not a quo- 
tidian, remembrancer. 

Prop, Stay* Shoor. Buttress, 

Thtse words describe several kinds of adventitious 
support : like caryatids, they agree in purpose, but 
differ in form. A prop is a perpendicular, a stay is 
an inclined, and a shoor is a horizontHl lifter ; they 
are placed only to be withdrawn. But a buitress^ 
is a permanent structure, which abuts against ano- 
ther in order to prevent its sinking ; a sloping wall, 
>r pillar, built up to strengthen a standing edifice. 

In. the dutch language proppe signifies a plug: 
tnd is applied to those bits of wood, of rag, of tow, 
►r cork, with wjiich leaks in ships, cannon, barrels, 
hinks in wainscotting, or nocks of bottles, are occa- 
ioiially stopped. It also signifies a graft, an in- 
«rted twig. Proppcn, in Holland, is to eat vora- 
iously, to cram sausages, to stuff. This word, on 
^hich Junius avoids to dilate, may have been meta- 
^liorically employed by some of the gothic nations' 
to designate, ' thai which intruder' and by others to 
designate, ' that which is erect.' In this last sense 
Vbe English use the word : a prop is an upright sup- 
port. 

I'he french. substantive etai is a derivative of the 
gothic stai/f and describes the cable by which a ves* 
sel is fastened to her anchor. That which staysj or 
resists progressive motion, by pushing as well as 
pulling, is also called a stay, une ecaie : of this kind 
are the inclined timbers which support a roof during 
the recotistruction of the wall beneath. 

L^etaiement de cetie maison etait fort necessaire^ ou* 
irement elle serait tombie. 

* Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands.' JSxodus^ 

H 5 
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The branches serve as so many stays fof tlei^ 
vines, which hang, like garlunds^ from tree lo tree. 

Jddisof^ 

Schoor is the name given by the Hollanders to 
those transverse blocks, which arc laid upon props-, 
in order to diffuse the pressure over a wide surface 
of the incumbent weight, and thus to prevent perfo- 
ration, or lociil indentation ; ship-builders support 
tbe sides of vessels with shoors. In many gothic 
dialects tbe mantle-piece o| a chimney is called the 
shoor-stoue. The word is probably a contraction of 
ehoul(Ia\ in dutch schoudcr ; as shoors operate after 
the manner of shoulders, and extend the lifting sur- 
face on each side of the trunk*. 

I'uttresH, if derived from the frcnch ahoutisscmentj 
is impurely formed, and ought to t'ignify frontier- 
walls, frontier corners, parts which «?/;/// against each 
other, in short, an abutment, which word we possess 
already. The saxon words butj out, and treo^ tree, 
may be the component parts ; in this case huttrei 
originally si|jnified out aide- trees, exterior lean-tos. 



♦ Watts says in his Lo ic; *' When I use the word thort, I 
may intend thereby a coast ot Ian i near the sea, % drain to 
rarry oO;^ / ater, or a prop to support a building." Shore if 
the prop.rand undisputed spelling ftir »ea-coast. Suer is die 
prcper spelling for a drain ; it is derived from the french tutr 
to seat, or exbiide; the verb is in common english osey 
f houg'i unnoticed- by Bailey, or Johnson. '* The water tuct 
throngh the brick- nork." This .vord is ipelt,'by BfiltODy 

'* Like one tvho long in populous city pent 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air," 
But ihoor Is the proper spelliDg f^r a horizontal support, at 
fre have unquestiou.-.bly borrowed the word from the sUp- 
ear., enters of Holland. As soon as an orthographic diHiiKv 
tii.ciion is introduced, we shall ce«w to confound ttieiiij lllse 
Watts, to the ear. 
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P^Be^ed to rQvent a hut from falling sidewaids; vr&at 



now cail 9tai/8^ 

Act. Aetiotrm 

Act (actum) is k things done ; action {actio) i» 
wing: act therefore is an incident; and actions 
ptoccss, or habit : A virtuous act ; a course of vir- 
tuous action. The act of nodding ; an action of 
nodding. An act of parliament; the action of the 
laws. 

Dr. Trusler perversely mistakes act and action 5 
ht maintains that an elegant speaker will not say 
' a good, or a virtuous act :' he adds, ' the sentiments 
of the heart are not so much to be judged of from 
words as from actions •/ in both these cases act ia 
the fit word; single deeds, not habits of conduct, 
being in question. 

Form, Figure, Fashion* 

Forma signifies a mould external or internal ; it is 
applied to a shoe-last, or a cheese-vat; to a rule of 
words, or the model of a building. Figura is exter- 
nal form, the fixed, not the moveable mould or frame, 
from^o, surely, not ftxtm Jingo, Fashion (fa^on) 
is a modern derivative of factio^ making;. 

Form includes construction and internal arrange- 
ment ; figufre describes visible contour and outline ; 
fashion implies labor, and results from workman* 
ship. A dress well cut, has a fine faskion ; a statue 
well-shaped, has a fine %ure ; a man ATell-growm 
has a fine form. A tree is fashioned by the pruning* 
hook and the sheers : it figures well in a landscape, 
if its branches and foliage are agreably disposed : it 
has no deformity, if its trunk is sound and propor* 
tiooed to its ramification. 

He hath no form, nor comeliness. Isaiah. 

Paganism pictures dsity under all kinds of i< 
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fares ; whereas Christianity conCots it to those of a 
uian and of a dove. ' Truslerm 

The fashion of a work frequtnily exceeds in value 
the price of the material. TrusUrm 

I'he Farnesian Hercules, seen in front, is a com* 
plpte figure ; hut its form behind has a feebler mus* 
rular exuie'^ion : the fashion, too, is more laborious 
in the fonpajt, as if it were intended to stand in 
a niLch. 

To lift. To raise * 

That is lifted which is hoisted into the air fkift^ 
air) : ti<it is raised which continues in contact with 
the groin :d (raise is from rise, to get upright). We 
lift awnght; we raise a mast. We lift a ladder, 
when we carry it on the t^houlder ; we raise a ladder, 
when we heave only the one end, which is to lean up 
against the house. 

Tlie favouritism of sovereigns often lifts a bad 
minister; their discrimination sometimes raises a 
good one. 

JFai/. Path. Track. . Road. Street. 

Way is the most comprehensive of these terms, 
and designates any line made use of for conveyance. 
Wliich is the waj^ to Hampton? The Shortest' way 
is tiie path across the fields. I'he worst way is the 
old track. The surest way is the high road. The 
roughest way is through the street. The pleasantest 
way is to go by water. The quickest way of sending 
a note is by a pigeon. 

AdeluDp; deduces this substantive from the inter* 
jectioH tvegy vrhich he considers as an onomatopoeia 
for away ! via ! of! The interjection should rather 
be deduced from tlie substantive : and accordingly it 
differs in every language. Way is written in gothic 
fpy; ill Swedish wag ; in high and low dutch xoeg ; 
in anglio-taxon w$agf of which word another eady 



form 18 wjgf a back, mound, or wall. Way therflw 
fore means, like the freuch ckausscc^ a causey, a 
raised path or road : weaxan^ to heap up, to increase ; 
tceagoiif to move, or convey ; and wcrgan, waggon, 
axe etymologically connected. This filiation of the 
word is conoboraCed by the analogy of the icelandish 
language, where vega means earth, at vega to heap 
up, and vegr a mound, or way. 

Path is a foot- way, where one paddeth. A padf 
or f adder ^ is one who walks on foot, as in the tauto- 
logous combination f&ot-pad. A horse which excels 
in a foot pace, a« we also say, is called a pad^nag* 

To paddle is to use the feet frequently. As oar 
means a hand, so paddle, or rather paddel, means a 
foot, and is a sort of oar used perpendicularly. The 
feet of web.footed animals are called paddels. In 
short, some surh etymon as /?aJ (answering to the 
Isitin pes, pedis J must have been left by the Romans 
in Britain. The word pad is used for a foot-cushion, 
and for other small cushions ; but this is perhaps a 
corruption of bed: it is also used for a hind-saddle, a 
sort of pillion, consisting of a mere cushion. 

Track, from tlie itallan tracciay is a hunter's 
term, signifying the line of footsteps left on the 
ground by game : the temporary path of an animaU 
We say the track of a horse, the track of a wheel, 
when the vestige has resulted from a single impres-' 
sion. A path is a beaten track, a track is a new 
path. Where there are few tenants, the heath may 
be pathless ; for it to be trackless, there must be 
none. 

Road* is a horse- way ; ground rode, or ridden 
upon. A turn- pike road. A causey should consist 
of a road, and a path. The London road. 



f lUf word Is not, as JoIumod thiaki^ tbe freneh rrni^ 
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Street ^oid /<7/>/(f^6ttf strata) is a paVei^ naJ! 
many fragments of the ronjin roads are still tailed 
streets in tliis country, where they are not bordered 
by bouses, bul, as our roads aie seldom paved, un- 
less in tuwuB, the wurd street commonly sugg^ts 
the idea of a road passing between rows of hoasest 
Some streets, such as Cranbum.-alley, are purposely 
rendered impervious to horses: in this case we 
might observe: *' there is no road through that 
street." 

We say, the track of purity, as if its vestiges were 
narrow and evanescent ; the path of virtut, as if it 
were trudged in only by hum!)ler natures ; the road 
to power, as if those were io -^ty mounted who at-* 
tempt it ; and the streets of libertinism, as if where 
men are crouded, vice is welcome. 

To hint. To suggest. To intimate. To insinuaie. 

Skinner is for deriving hint from the frencfa entcTf 
td engraft, to dovetail : it seems rather to have 
sprung from the same root as hinder j and behind^ and 
to. signify a sensation from behind, a word indis* 
tinctly heard in the rear, know lege givtn the back 
way, obliquely murmured information. In gerraan 
tincm etwa.i hintcrbringen is to hint a thing to a per- 
son ; verbally, to bring a thing to a man behind. 

To suggest {sUb and gererc) is also to curry under* 
hand information, but ntt to carry it behind, or un* 
perceived. A suggestion is given visibly, and entire,, 
to the persons receiving it, although th« comraunicap 
tioA is concealed from others. 



'which 19 a dutch word etymologically connected with ready, 
with the german reede, and the hollandish ree. Nor is it, aa 
Johnson also inconsistently suggests, the french rtutcy a wheei- 
w;ay, whence we have both rut the traclc of a vrhedf 9^ nmHh' 
ihe prescribed sutrch of a baggage- waggon* 
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The hiAter sbuns responsibility! the saggester 
^l&ims gratitude. * 

Willing to woundj and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Pop4m 

Wc must suggest to the people in what hatred 
He still hath held them. Shakspearei 

To intimate is to give separate secret intelligence. 
Councils of the chuicli were convoked by private 
notice, or intimation, in order that they might appear 
to assemble through an influence of the holy ghost z 
this was called intimer un concile* To suggest apart 
is lo intimate. ^ 

To insinuate is to introduce gently into the bosom 
(sinub) or lap, to wind about the afiectlons. To ren- 
der a hint, or suggestion, or intimation, agreeable by 
the arts of flattery, or the coaxings of apparent 
.fondness, is to insinuate it. 

He may have iniimated his intentions to the fa- 
ther, but if he has not insinuated himself into the 
daughter's favor, his chance is still precarious ; two 
letters spell papa, but two letters do not spell wed. 

Suggerer emporte quelquefois dans sa valeur quel, 
que chose de frauduleux : insinuer dit quelque chpse 
de plus delicat ; pour insinuer, il faut menager le 
temps, Toccasion, Tair, et la mani^re de dire les 
closes. Girard. 

Glib, Sli'pfery. 

Skinner derives glib from the greek x«o^, which 
is improbable* Through books we import our greek 
vrords ; but glib is in vulgar use, and includes the 
ideab of smooth and sliding which Xem; does not 
suggest. The Hollanders have glibbtrig, which, 
like the saxon glithy is derived from an infinitive 
collateral with to glide; a word borrowed from the 
motion in the air of the hawk, or gUdde. Adelung, 
bttt not Junius, gives a false pedigree of this family 
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of woH«. Sfippery dp lives from the dutch tlilibtmi 
the I liM;- in. :.■..■.* o; /.; .i^/;. 

That ire is ^iiii, where one glides, that is slippery, 
\^;here one slips, frrquently. A glih slide. A 
slippery puddle. The streets are rendered slip- 
pery by frost, where they are too rough to be 
glib. 

To glide is a welcome^ and to slip an unwtlcniM 
moven.tnt. A glib man describes one who bargains 
without higgling, who agrees quickly and snnoothlyi 
A slippery man describes one who hitches from bis 
contract, who, when you have retted on him, disap- 
points. A flatterer is said to have a glib tongue | a 
womau of gallantry to be a slippery dame. 

Regular, Mefhodick!* 

Tie is regular who does things according to order; 
he ib methodical who docs things according to sys- 
tem. It is worth while to cjirry order into hitle 
things ; hence it is a merit to be rfgular. It is 
worth whil(? to carry system only into things of 
importance; hence it is ridiculous to be methodical- 
in trifles. A man may re^'ulate his expenses, with- 
out being so methodical as to keep his kitchen-bills 
by double entry. 

Antifnthy, Repugnance, Aversion. 

Antipathy («»r/ against and *jtOoj feeling) is an 
interior sentiment of discordance ; repugnance {re 
against and pugnans fighting) a transient opposition ; 
and aversion (fi from and versio turning) an acknow- 
leged dislike. 

While dejected under the lofis of those we loved, 
vre feel antipathy to mirth, and may fitly exhibit 
rt pugnance to it, without harbouring a settled aver- 
sion. Antipathy, though it leads to hostile feelings, 
does not imply them ; between tht lewd aud the 
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! there is often antipathy without aversion^ 
irbich causes us to lose most of our time is the 
auce we naturally have for labor. DrydeHm 

Fate, Desdfi]/. 

se are pagan terms for the ideas which our 
jians translate by the words necessity andf 
ince* That which is spoken ffatumj by the 
Qf nature, is fate ; that which is chained to* 
(destinatum) by th« hand of Jove, is destiny* 
nuch as a man's condition has resulted fpom 
f the material worlds it is his fate ; in at much 
M resulted from the ordainment of more pow-, 
eiugs, it is his destiny. Fate is blind : des- 
is foresight. The atheist talks of fate ; the 
)f destiny. 

a deos et religiones negligentior, quippe ad* 
mAhematicae, persuasionisqut plenus, cuncta 
!• Suetonmsm 

ia non tan turn destinatd^ sed ex oceasione 
kt. Suetoniusm 

be following distich of Dryden, the word fate 
oyed, where destiny would have been better 

n empire in its childhood first appears^ 
itchful fate o'ersees its rising years. 

Excellence. Excellaicy. 

these words are variations of the same term* 
ry being the older form, excellence^ from the 
sive abbreviation of utterance,, the more cur« 
As highness not only signiiies the state of 
igh, but is also applied as a personal title; so 
icy not only signifies the state of overtop-' 
xcellere to outgrow) but is also applied as the 

ambassadors and governors. From the ha- 
^rmality of official address the older form of 




th« word 18 most nsaal as a title, and the oewef fornr^^^^ 
ef the word, in the general sense of surpassing^ess. 

Hence perhaps an idea of intrinseeal worth adheres 
to excellence, and an idea of titular eminence to ex- 
cellency* The excellency of the poet laureat. The 
excellence of the poet 8outhey. 

I/ytCmSpiritednest. Dejection* Melanckofym 

Low-spiritedness is a common name both for the 
dejection cansed by misfortune, and far the melao* 
choly which is the effect of constitution. 

Of an afflicted' man we say that be is low-ffpirit-" 
ed ; and of an hypochondriacal man we also say that 
he is low-spirited. Dejection is appropriated to tbei 
occasional sorrow over disappointment. Melancholy 
is appropriated to the habitual gloom of the ideidf 
scenery within. 

The reverse of dejection is joy; the fererse of 
melancholy is cheerfulness ; and the reverse of low* 
spiritedness is gaiety. 

To end, Tojinkh, To complete* 

To end is to discontinue, to finish is to work at 
for the4ast time, and to complete is to end finishiag* 

The end of a chapter ; the finis, or finisb, of a 
volume ; the completion of an entire work. What 
is ended may not be finished ; what is finished may 
not be complete ; but whatever is finished or com* 
plete is ended. The author of the Prolepsis VhUdo* 
guB Anglicance seems to have ended his dictionary at 
the letter A. Dictionaries may be completed by iir- 
terpolations ; they are finished at the last letter of 
the alphabet. According to the millenaiians, at tke 
end of the world, this earth is to be finished up into 
one vast terrestrial paradise ; where the wise and 
good of every nation and age are to assemble in last- 
ing communion, and, by dwelling together a thouaaod 
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y^^rs, are to refine and purify each other for that stf* 
P^rior statiou of felicity, the completion of which is 
^^serv'ed for the eternal heavens. 

Defect. Fault. 

Defect, being the supine of deficere, means undone ; 
^Hd fault, offaillir, means failed. 

What is wanting is defective ; what is mismade is 
|atilty : a defect is a blemish of omission, and a fault 
is a blemish -of commission : a defect is a negative^ 
a fault is a positive^ imperfection. The tooth that 
projects makes a fault, the tooth that drops out 
makes a defect, in the set. Defect, as it implies no 
blame, is a frequent euphemism for fault. 

Fault includes in its idea a relation to the maker ; 
disfect expresses something imperfect in the thin^ 
without any relation to the maker. Trualer* 

Defects result from human imperfection, being 
ab^ntes of expected qualities ; faults result front 
human weakness, being transgressions of the rules 
©f duty. Truslevm 

To recall. To repeal. To revoke. To caU hack. 

To recall is english, to repeal is french {rapeller) 
and to revoke is latin (revocare) for the same idea to 
call back. Our conversation is english : we recall 
our directions to servants, and other family arrange* 
ments. Our laws are french : we repeal acts of 
parliament^ and exiles of the state. Our oratory is 
latin : we revoke a panegyric, a denunciation, a pro* 
mise, or a threat. To repeal is legally, and to re. 
voke is solemnly, to recall. We recall things ; we 
call back persons. 

lb I lit en. To hear. To hearken. To overhear. 

To listen (gerraan lut, artificial stillness, cunning) 
is tQ assum* the attitude most favourable fox hear« 
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Ing. To hear is to succeed in catching sound. To 
heaiken (germgii horchen) is the intensive form of to 
Iiear, and signifies to strain at hearing, to swallow 
eagerly with the ear, to hear with welcome. To 
overhear is to catch what was not intended for tbo 
htarer. 

One may listen without hearing; bear without 
2)earkeuing ; and hearken wiihout overhearing. We 
listen for expected music ; we hear and criticize : ^^ 
hearken to it, if delightful : we overhear it, when 
it comes on us unintentionally. We may listea 
while we hear, while we hearken, while we overhear. 
"NVe may hear without listening ; but we cannot 
hearken without listening. To listen is the effort to 
attain, to hearken is the effort to absorb, sound!. We 
may overhear without listening, and perhaps Wttbout 
hearkening. 

Listtn, and 1 will tell you a secret. Hear, and 
judge. Hearken, and I will sing you a song. Never 
overhear scandal. Listen for information. Hear 
all sides. Hearken to advice. W^iat you overhear^ 
coRsider as unheard. 

Footstep, Vestige, Trace. 

A footstep is the place where a foot has been set; 
e vestige (vestigium has probably the same root aa 
itigmtty and is contracted from pedk^stigium) is tlie 
mark left by a foot; and the italian treccia, whence 
trace, is a line or series of prints ot the feet. A 
footstep therefore may have the foot in it; but a 
vestige is something left behind ; and a trace has 
been so long left behind that the cauiie of the impTCs- 
sion may be undiscoverable. In democratic govern- 
ments popularity is the footstep of ambition. Last- 
ing celebrity is a vestige of greatness. The traces 
of the fuur rivers of paradise are still distinct in 
D'Anvilic'a map of the country ;ibout Eden. Crqud« 
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*d temples are the footsteps, nitned temples are Hit 
^^fttiges, of sui^erstition. The Oxford alinanak has 
''■Ubbed out all traces of astrologic credulity; but ths 
^Uinbridge almanak still teaches over what parts of 
^e boman body the planetb dailj preside. 

Keamest, Sharpness » j^cu^eness. 

Keen (gertimn kiihn) is etymologically connected 
ivitb the icelandiiih khin the jaw, the grinders, in 
saxou cinmtethf and with the englisb chin : it origi* 
nally sign i ties strong of jaw, able to bite, hungry, 
voracious. The keen shark. A keen stomach. 
Metaphorically it is applied to those who know how 
to get iheir bread in the world ; who possess a soms- 
wliat eager appttite for the means of maintenance ; 
and exert a dangerous skill m providing for them* 
scUes. Junius and Johnson and Adelung have mi»- 
talv«u the meaning of ihis wo>d. As a poetical 
epiUifrt it answers to biting: Ihe keen blade, the 
biting blade ; the keen blast, the biting blast* 
Sharp is etymologically conuecled with share^ the 
cutler of a plough, ai'd shears^ large scissars, and 
signiiies, having a cutting edge : in saxon wyltn- 
icia/p means sharpened with a griiid-stone. A 
sharp sword, but an acute dart. Acute, from acus 
a needle, signifies having a subtile thornlike extre* 
niit>, p(»inled 

lie IS ibarp who is cutting, he is acute who is 
piiTCiiJg, In his observations; he is keen, win* has 
an interested purpose in making tl>€m. Acuteness 
announces |)eiietration ; sharpness an ungentle tem- 
per ; and keenne«i a selfish rapacity. Keenness is 
aquality of which wenolict the possession with more 
Complacence than the exertion : like a strong set of 
teeth, wc know it will tell in the long run; but it 
tnaj snap at u jilatei ul of our qwd« 
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Soon. Quickly. Speediltf. 

Soon is an advet'b of timt, quickly of motion* 
That is to be done soon, which is to be done after a 
short time ; that is to be done quickly, which is to 
be done in a rapid manner. Speedily is an adverb 
both of time and motion, uniting the ideas soon aud 
^uick* That is to be done speedily which is to be 
done after a short time^ and in a rapid manner. The 
reverse of soon is late : the reverse of quickly is 
slowly : and the reverse of speedily is leisurely. 

Advice. Counsel. 

Advice is the information of individual attention, 
and counsel the result of coareited deliberation: 
«tdvice is a solitary and coursaI a social present. One 
physician advises ; two physicians consult. A bar- 
rister is supposed to confer with the client's attor- 
ney, and hef)ce his advice is called counsel. Advice, 
being given t^tc-a-ti^te, is not always so guarded, as 
counsel. 

The translaters of the bible use the word coun- 
sellor impurejy, instead of adviser. 

His mother was his counsellor to do wickedly. 

2 Chron, xxii. 3. 

Lovely. Amiable. ' 

Lovely is saxon and amiable is latin for the same 
idea ; hut as our latin words are ot later importa- 
tion, they mostly belong to the written or oratorio 
style, and are applied only in metaphor. Physical 
good we can call lovely ; moral qualities we call 
amiable. A lovely figure. An amiable disposition. 
The loveliest of her sex. The most amiable of bro- 
thers. 

Around their lovely breast and head 

Fresh flowers a mingled odor ?hed. Prior. 
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And told her while ehe kepi it 
Twould make her amiable, subdne my father 
Entirely to her love. Shakspeare*- 

J^t the ordinary, you may hear a hungry far- 
ttier . term a roasted fillet of veal, lovely ; you will 
not hear him term it amiable. Fat beauty also 
i« emphatically called lovely by those who have ac- 
quired a turkish taste in fpmale form. Something of 
Vulgarity attaches to the epithet occasionally* 

Friifidly. ^micaL Amicable. 

Friendly is.saxon, and amical is latin for the same 
idea : native sincerity employs the word friendly, 
oratoric parade employs the word amfcal. He has 
done me many friendly services. Nations, grown 
amical as the flocks and herds, shall depute their 
monarchs to meet at a festival of the world for com- 
memorating the jubilee of a fiftv years peace. 

Amicable, though not uncommon, appears to 
have been originally either an impure word for ami- 
cal, or a misprmt for amiable. 

Flcxibk, Pliable, Ductile. Malleable. 

• I 

I 

What is easily bent is flexible ; wha^ is easily 
folded is pliable ; what is easily drav/n out is duc- 
tile ; what IS easily beaten out is malleable. Flee 
tere is to bend, plicure to fold, duccre to draw, and 
mallearc to hammer. Not so much in their proper 
as in their metaphoric use are these words liable to 
be contounded, 

A flexible disposition is one, which bends this 
way and that way at every slight impulse of sur- 
rounding nature. A pliable disposition is one, i/i 
which new tolds, or impressions, are easily made 
perm^ipently. A ductile disposition is one, which 
•is willingly drawn along after the natural guide of 
its con^ct. A malleable disposition has never yet 
been characterized in our language by that appella- 
tion. A numerous class of men exists however. 
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vrIio»9 opinions and conduct altogether depend oi 
the multiplicity of slight strokes with the hammer of 
asterti«>D, which the tongues of men, or the types of. 
newspapers, can contrive to apply. As far as pub- 
lic senument is th^ creature df mechanical agencyi 
the british is a malleable people, llie metaphor is 
common in homely engliKh : * Your master will 
liamtner it into you at last.' 

Pythagoras had detected the efficacy of repetition, 
and had observed how malleable is a disciple, when 
he wrote over the dour of his school-room : * Wor- 
ship Echo.' Religion makes great use of the mal- 
leability of human nature. Childhood is flexiblei 
adolescence ductile, youth pliable, and maturity 
zualleabif* 

Embarasted, Timid, 

Embarassed and timid differ as doubt and fiearr 
Those are embarassed who are at a loss how to act: 
those are timid who fear to act amiss. Em harass- 
ment is a transient, timidity an habitual state of 
mind. To be embarassed results from circum- 
ttances, to be timid results from character. Oae 
may be embarassed without being timid ; or timid 
without being embarassed; or owe embarassmeat 
to timidity. Embarasboient is the reverse of as- 
surance, and timidity ol forwardness. 

jfif, . Vcs, 

Both these words derive from the french impera- 
tive ai/fz have ii sol Aj/ being the first syllable 
suspends the sense after uttering as it were the Aave, 
and yes being the concluding syllable completes the 
assent and subjoins the £0. Ay therefoie should be 
a weaker and less entire assentation than yes : in« 
deed it is often merel} suspensive, and not at all 
affirmative. 'He is gone •&[/ ' Ay !— lo dtblK 
• Yei.' 
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XVe«ay in familiar talk, that Diana counselleA 
Kr sister Flora against such a match; ' Did shtt^ 
0^ Sir r ' Yes, I beheve she did.' ' Counselled 
er !* exclaims a stander-by — *• ay, and controlkd 
ler too, or she had been his wife now/ 

Mn* PiozzL 

Blaze* Flmne. 

. Bl82e is ignited vapor, 4iid flame is ignited vapor ; 
ot blaze is that which d^^^les, and dame is tbat 
'bich bunts, in the tongue of fire. Blaze is saxoa 
kf a torch. £ damm4 cibum ptetere. 
• The street was in a bla^e the i^ight of the illumi« 
atioa; the street was ii^.a danr)« the night of th^ 
re. The mistress be sported at the opera was his 
la2e ; the lady he wooed and forsook ^vas his flamer 

Blue, Azure, Sapphlri^ 

Blue describes the various shades of a prismatic 
>lor. , Azure . is the name of a stone brilliantly 
Ine^ but not transparent. Sapphire is the name of 

stone less brilliantly blae, but more transparent. 
leace the poets having any thing blue and glitter- 
ig to describe, call it ai!ure-i»^ure eyes, azure 
lade : and having any thing blue and pellucid to 
sscribe, call it sapphire— sapphire sl^ies, sapphire 
ikes* . ■ : . 

To grow. To increase. 

To grow is defined by Dr. Johnson, to hare vege- 
ihlrbiotioq,..<to.iiD9rease by vegetation ; and to this 
iOAfl::^! the word ir also referahk^ its application 
r,:itfitfi)at aci^r^tion* as when bone, or hair, or the 
itir<i. child, is. said to gt;ow. The idta of evolution 
om within, of augmentation from inherent powers, 

i^tijl discoverable m the phrases * to grow wet/ 
\o grow dry.* Groove (grvbe matrix) includes the 
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ffngiTial idea of to grow ; atid hence the internalitj 
of action, which accompanies the significatiiHi of 
the word.- To grow (saxon growan) is to be aog* 
Bieiited from within* 

Augmentation trum without is termed increases 
in and cresc^ to get upon {ex testamento crevi he* 
reditatem I have got a legacy) are the componeRt 
parts of the word. 

The stream grows^ whose soifree affords addi- 
tional water ; tht stream increases, of which showers 
supply the abundance* A growing trade, but not a 
growing treasure; because in the first caae the aag- 
mentation is from within, in the second 4:ase from 
without, llie capital of a banking-house grows, 
vrhile it is successfully employed; it increases, by 
the accession of a monied partner. A debt jncreases 
by fresh loans, it grows by leaving, the interest un- 
discharged. As the custom of a shop increases, the 
Teturns grow. A child giows in stftttrrVj increases 
in acquirement. The imagination' iucrtaies, in as 
much as memory adds resources; it grows, in as 
much as exercise bestows facility. The growth 
of theoretical, the increase of experimental know* 
lege. The growth- of a <^ity which exf^nds &om 
native resources ^ ' -the in'br«ftibe:of « -ritffiwhich Ve- 
reives a foreigrf c<^lotiy. To grow is'' to be added 
to from within ; to increase is to be added to from 
w'itbout. 

Littleness and rae'a'nn^ss b<>Ufi^pt<)d4iee pcdtry^alt« 
tlons; but litt^eriess is narrow 'ffmnvibn^ance Mir 
timidity, and meanness from a ;|)drdKi dnpmeipled 
selfishness. Littleness disfsem^les for^wknt of spirit, 
meanness for ^vant of honcf^t;]^- Litt)ieii^68 is 'the 
reVers'^ of magnanimity, and meaQness of ^g^nero- 
Vity. ■ =-..?•. s .. . 
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•' General* UnvoenaU 

\niat is general, includes the greater number, th^ 
Icind {genni\ ; what is universal (universus) included 
cvtry inrdividual. The faculty of speech is general, 
tibt universal, among men. The foresight of govera- 
ttieat includes the general welfare ; the prOvideAie 
of God contemplates the universal goodl General 
is opposed to particular; and universal to indivi- 
dtfal. 

Thktui^ Oenins. IrtieUectm 

' 9'alent dtscribes power of acquisition, excelleiice 
of memory;' genius describes power of representa- 
tion, excellence of fancy ; intellect describes pot^^r 
of inference, excdlentre of reason^ Talent is th'o 
basis of reputation in learning ; genius the basis 6f 
teputatron in poeti7 and decorative oratory ; intellect 
the basis of i*eputation in argumentative debate, or 
literature, and in science. An hirtoriau of talent, a 
poet of genius, a philosopher of intellect. The ta* 
lent of Warburtbn, the genius of Pope, the intellect 
of Hunie. A talent for imitation, a genius for inven- 
tion, ian. intellisct (br discovery. Burke had more 
genius than Fox;; Fox more intellect than Burk^ : 
Sir WiUiam Joises had mor6 lalent than either ; 
but fell' short of Burke in genins^ ad of t*6x'in iiitA- 
lect. 

The parts , if>(- l)pi)|an jcar.qiqg ^ l)4ve reference to 
th^ three p^jtsofnian's undereta,ndin£;, which is the 
seat of )e^r|^ing: history 4o his memory, poesy to 
jb^ iaiagj^tiQfi»^«.ijid j^hilosopliy to his reason. 

6acon. 

Gentile. Pagan. 

.'! piehtaSi ^fe.'ijtjoi^ nJho jjloO'ot believe in r^veijlcd 
religio8i| pagans .Wtbosjp If (lo wQiship; fal^e gofs* 

J S 
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The pagans are '&11 gentiles, but the gentiles are-net 
;all pagans. He who .does not adhere to Jesus, 
Christ, but who worships no false gods y. is. ageiK 
tile merely ; he, who is positively attached to a reli- 
gion inconsistent with the christian, is a pagan. 
The idolatrous nations are pagaq ; .the mahometan 
nations are onl^ gentile. 

Gentile signities foreigner^ and pagan signifies 
viUager, When the jews determined lo preacb 
chribtianity beyond the limits of their hereditary 
church ; they first addressed the gBnUi^, or foreign- 
ersy many uf whoip, especially yi.tfie east, beldi in 
common with the church of Jeniy3alftm» a masi- 
chean faith. They found it easi«;r to. cop vert tbb 
. class of opinionists, than the pagans^ or villagers 
of ihe polytheistic apd idolatrous coVntri^s; and 
have accordingly associated with the .latter terqi 
ideas of a more obstinate bus^ility. 

To keep. To retain''^* ' 

We keep what we do not choose to give ; we re- 
tain what we do not choose to restore." We keep 
our property ; we retain a pledge. The miser keeps 
bis hoard, i'he debtor retains the loan of his ere 
ditor. To retain (jrctenir) is a fy^ench word for to 
keep back ; and there is mora of gatlicism, ibanx)f 
english idiom, in employing it. ' ' 

VertioiL,- '■' 'Tran^hti^n. 

Beauz^ says, that a b<iok, i'endi^redDirord for word 
into another fanguask, undtrgiies a veirsion ; and that 
a book, freely renderedihtd aiiottfi^rlanguliag^, under- 
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• To retain,1n the sense thrcmimhtTf C# hfwi ly Aeore, h»v* 
«Tcr tUmunon in eimvefsatioDt has escafi^ thi reeonl of ^« 
lohmon. Od yoq retaUi Pa|«*s U Aveisal Grayer ? 
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§p^s.a trauslation* A version is made to facilitHif^ 
lei^jaing a particular langUuge, or to facilitate un«. 
derstanding a particular ailtbor; but a traoi^latido 
in made as an agreeable substitute for tbe original ._ 
^«>ok, A ve«'sioD-is ai> interpretation, a icanslation. 
is an imitation j of a given production* The giaek 
classi<;s are usually accompanied with ar.lutio vea*. 
&ion. ansiioufiiy verbal ; but so close and servile a- 
copy cannot ,be ba2ard^d in vernacular translations* 
, The Odyssey of Voss approaches. nearer to a vejr«» 
UOD, than an^iother beautiful translatipn of Hpmer. 
{t is the fault o^ ordinary translaters to neglect 
version excessively r 

. The foregoing account appears to me.jiist ;,. b^t 
Dx» Trusler says, that version describes the tQJi>ing^ 
Uilo a dead, and translation tbe turning, into, a l^vin^ 
laDgaage^ 

Vibration^ Oscillation. 

Vibration describes a movement to and fro, \vhosa» 
eause resides in elasticity j and oscillation describes^ 
a movement; to and fro, whose cause resides ii^ 
gravitation. , The vibration of a fiddle-stripg. ^'ha 
oscillation of a, pendulum. j 

'i^o tolerate. Ta^ permit » 

. We tolerate a thing, when, having sufficient powr 
er, we do not hinder it. We permit it, when w^ 
authorize it by express consent. Toleration is an 
informal, and permission a formal, allowance granted 
to actions, which the magistrate declines to sanction* 
It is not enough to tolerate, it is a duty to permit, 
ev^ry one's worshipping his own way* 

'^ovyours il est certain, qu'avec Tintolerance voua 
ouvrez. une source intarissable dc maux. D^s-lors 
«kaqu^ parti s'arrogera les ni6mes droits, chaque 
aecte empluiera la violence et la coatraiote, les plui( 
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foibles opprim^s dans on lieu deviendront c^^pi-ettemt 
dans Fautre ; les vainqueurs auront toujours droiiy^ 
les vaincas seroot les seuls h^r^tiqHeSy et ne poor* 
ront se ^ilaindre que de lenr foiblesse. 11 ne faodra 
qu'uiie puissante arm^e pour ^iablir set sentimeot,^ 
et confondre ses adversaires. Le destki de la verit4 
soivra celui des combats, et les pltis f^roees roortelt 
seront aussi les meilleurs croyans. On ne verra 
done de toutes parts que des b^chers, des echa^ 
faods, des proscriptions, des supplices* Calvinistes, 
romainsy lutberiens, juifs, et grecs, tons se devore* 
ront corame des b^tes (hocts- Les lieux oik regpe^ 
r^vangile seront raarqu6s par le carnage et la deso* 
laiion. La croix de Jesus Christ deriendrft ViVMt* 
dard du crime, et ses disciples s'ieniyreront do lumg 
de leor freres. 



Should. Oughi. 

Originally t1>e mseso.gothic akatm and the low^ 
dntch scholen signified to owe ; so that both should 
and oHghi are past tenses of synonymous infinitiyes : 
but to shall being obsolete, its other tenses have a 
sotnewhat vague and indistinct meaning, arising 
from the oblivion of the original idea« « 

The first of these verbs, says Dr. Trusler, im« 
plies an obligation 6{ custom, and the second an 
ohligation of duty. We should follow the fashion* 
We ought to serve those who have served us. 

Shall, mil. 

' To shall is to owe, and to xvill is to purpose. 

Men have a stronger disposition to insist on jus* 
tice from others, than to perform it themselves; 
hence, 7 shall is but a faint promise ; while ihou 
shalt^ and h^e shally are positive ones. 

Men can answer for their own interior purposes, 
but not for those of their neighbours ; biiBce I xvUi 
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is m •(frsitiv^ pr^paisey tvLile ^^ou ti»/^, and he vtiUf ar« 
but taint ones. 

To * shall you go Y the answer is * I will/ Ta 
• will .you go ?* the answer is * I shall/ 

There is no use in putting two els to shall ; ety« 
mology does not require it ; the analogy of prunuQ« 
eiatioo resists it. Shil we drop the one ? 

Besides^ Moreover. 

An additional reason is introduced with besides ; 
a superfluous reason with moreover. 

Holy scripture't^aches us the unity of the godhead^ 
and reason points it out to as ; besides, all nature 
makes as pi^rceive it. Trmlerm 

There "wiU stlways be war among men, because 
they are naturally ambitious ; moreover^ zeal for 
religion makes them captious. Trusler* 

To these synonyms Dr. Trusler adds furthertfwre ;^ 
but it |s an impure word, the comparative more 
being already included m further. 

Ofien. Freqmnt^ 

• Ofitn^ says Dr. Trusleif, ' relates to the itera^ 
lion of the same B,ci ; frequentlt^ to a plurality of 
objects;' The barber shaves htmself often, ami 
custorriers frequently, 'i'he house-eaves drop often, 
w)ied' many drops tall in a given time: the.bouset- 
eaves drop frequently, where many water-channels 
occur in a given space. He is often ' at churchy 
who revisits the same church ; he is frequently at 
chdrcb who attends at many churches. To dine 
oiit often at a given house ; to dine out frequently 
at variuus houses. Often describes a sucqessive^ 
frequently a scattered repetition. 

Price. Cost. Worth. Value^ 
The price is what is asked for a thing, the coat 



is what is given, the worth is what it will fetck, 
and the value i? what it ought to fetch. 

The price of my horse is eighty guineas; the cost 
was only forty : hid worth results from his malcb- 
ing a curricle-horse of my neighbour's : the intrinsic 
value is about fifty. 

The price of a thing usually exceeds the "Worth ; 
and the cost of a thing usually exceeds the value. 

To introduce. To present, 

. To introduce is to lead up tOy apd to present is to 
bring into the presence of; the one denotes equality |. 
and the other inequality of rank. A man of letters 
is presented to a sovereign^ and iulroduced to aoo- 
ther man of letters. 

. Alwai/s, Constantly. Continually, Inceisdntfy, 

Perpetually, 

That which we do along the whole road of life 
ial/a'Ka^ga all the way ; Ital. tutta vid) we do al- 
ways. Thai which we invariably persist in, which 
Vfe stand to doing, we do constantly (po» and stare). 
That which we do witliout leaving hold, or laying 
' aside, or interrupting the pract;ice, we do continually 
.(con and tenere). That which we dp. .without, ces; 
-sation, or pause, we do incessantly (in and ,ce«ia/}f)* 
•That which we do with regular leaning, with unde- 
;Creasing tendency, with uniform inclination, we do 
■ perpetually {per, vrnd petitus sinking). 

To please in company we should always talk 
well, but not continually. , IVusler, 

Now through the knd his care of souls he rtratch'd, 

And like a primitive apostle preached, . 

Still cheerful, ever constant to his call. Dryden, 

':. It is better to be incessantly on the watch, than 
perpetually in danger of surprize. 
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Pied. Dappled. Mottled. 

These .word» describe distinct sorts of mixt co« 
louring. Animals whose coating is variegated by 
large uiasses of* white and black , are called ptV^, 
froQi the freiich plcy a magpie, which is so coloured. 
Animals, whose coating is smeared as it were by 
ttatm'e with frequent streaks and stains, are- called 
dappled, from the hollandish dMelat, which, heing 
H frequentative of to daub, means to smear repeated* 
ly. Animals whose coating is painted of many 
hues are called mottled^ and motley, from the motn^ 
or butterfiv, which is so coltiured. 

All the yeanlings which were streak d and pied 
-Should fall as Jacob's hhre. Skakspeare* 

The gentle day 
Dap^es the drowsy east with spots of gray. 

Shakspearem 
Tbey come to see a fellow 

In a long motley coat guarded with yellow. 

Shakspeare., 
Dr. Johnson misdefines dapple in consequence of. 
mistaking the derivation. 

Fleckered. Speckled^ Freckled. 

Having many spots is the idea common to these 
words ; but fleckered describes larger spots tban. 
speckled, and speckled describes larger spots than, 
freckled. 

Thp wnrdj?cc^, a spot, is common to most uf the 
. ^othic dialects, to the Swedish, the german, and tb^ 
icelandish. Hence the verb to Jlecky to spot, used 
by Diyden. 

Fleck'd in her face and with disordered hair. 

Tfom to Jkck is formed the frequentative to flecker y 

i)y the same rule of analogy as from to chat^ chatter; 

to heat, batter ; to spit, sputter ; toflityflutttr; tojfif^ 

^dKoa Jli^an) flicker s to mouldy moulder ; togkwn^ 
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glimmer; fo uate, water. ToJUcker therefore meant 
to spot frequenlly ; and JUckered it many-spotted. 
This word is still ia vulgar use, though rare in 
hooks: the sign of the fleckered hull represents a 
white animal with large hlack spots. Yon flecker- 
ed dug is a Pomeranian. A german poet says: 
** Die bunt-gefleckte bant der Schlange,'' the snake 
with gaily mfieckered skin. 

Speckled is the participle of a frequentative verb 
to xpccklCf derived from specks a small spot, and con- 
sequently signifies having mafiy small spots. Speck* 
led porphyry* 

Freckled is again the participle of a frequentative 
verb to freckle, derived from tbe eimbric /reck, a 
pimple, a skin-spot 1 it consequently siguifie3y hav- 
ing many frecks, or skin-spots. The freckled cows* 
lip. Skakspeare. 

Marriage. Wedding. Nuptials. 

Marriage (from maritare to join) brings foremost 
tbe idea of union ; wedding (from wed a pledge) 
brings fdremost the idea of contract ; and nuptials 
from nubere to cover) brings foremost the idea of 
intercourse. A treaty of marriage is agreed. The 
wedding is to take place at St. George's in Hanover 
JSquare. After the matrimonial service they will 
get into a chaise, and go to celebrate the nuptials at 
the villa of the uncle* The friendship which results 
from long marriage. The reciprocal constancy 
promised at wedding. Ttie august nuptials have 
not given a male heir to the crown. 

Ripeness. Maturity^ 

Ripeness is saxon and maturity is latin for the 
«ame idea; both describe fullness of growth in fruit. 
B«t> with the usual fortune of such duplicates in our 
language, the native word is cothmonly applied in 
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fbe proper, and the. foreign word in tbe metapiioric 
sense. Thei. npenesis of an orangtf. The maturity 
of a project. A ripe apricot. A mature judgement. 
These applications could change places^ but there 
would be something of pedantry in saying *a mature 
apricot,' the derivation would be to recollect : and 
tbere would be something of eloquence in saying * a 
ripe judgment/ the metaphor would be thrust into 
observation. 

} Enmity. Ranamr. 

Hostile feelings are described by both words ; btrt 
enmity may be generous and open ; rancour is ma- 
lignant and private. After violent quarrels sincere 
reconciliations are rare : the forms of enmity may 
be laid aside, but something of rancour is apt t» 
.reoiain behind. 

Penates. Tjar€9. 

Idolatry, says Meiners in thfr history^ of all reli- 
gions, has every where begun in fetiche-worship,. 
in a mysterious veneration fof tbe houshold kettles, 
pots, and pans, such as still prevails among the 
African negroes. 

Perhaps tHe first dishes and cooking vessels were' 
of earthen ware, trittle, and ditiicolt to procure; 
and tbe ceremonies, used by savages in approaching 
them, may have been a pantomime, cf)pied from 
those pr(?cautions of the civilized, which were neces- 
sary to secure cleanliness, and to prevent breakage. 

Among the Romans, a reiique of their primaeval 
fetiche-worship was the reverence shown to the 
penates and lares. The penates were the utensili 
jcept in the pah try ; and the lates were the utensils 
kept m the chimney-cdnifr^ 'the latter term was 
progressively extended to the furniture in general. 
The manes of ancestor^ who had provided tbest 
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Utensils, watche^ over them, it was supposed, witti 
solicitude, kept .the milk from lumiiig sour, the 
pancakes from hurning, *or the robber from intrud- 
ing. Meat killed and cooked at home was said to 
he sacrificed to the lares. The mantle-piece of tlic 
chimney was called the lararium, and, along with 
the festival dishes, waxen or wooden cbiiiiattire^ 
images of forefathers were placed, as we hang up 
family-portraits. Me who inherited little, was said 
to be paterni Juris inopSy or to be born /mi/to suh Ian, 
Avitli a small sideboard. But the Phillis of Ho- 
race penates nutnt iniquos. 

As the penates naturally came most under the 
sujierin tendance of the women, they were wi)rship» 
-ped in the innermost parts of th^ house, abd were 
commended to the protection of Juno, Ceres, Miner- 
va. As the lares naturally came most unciter'the 
care of the men, they were worshipped any where, 
in the camp, at sea, or along public roads; and 
were commended to the protection of Jupiter, Mdrs^ 
and the manes of ancestors. The perpetual fire tk 
the house, which, until the art of striking a light 
was iuvjented, naturally was held of great import- 
ance, seems to have been reckoned among the pe- 
nates, Bot among the lares. This, no doubt, wai 
a care of the women ; and whether it consisted of a 
lighted lamp) or of charcoal-embers buried in ashes^ 
was commended to their vigilance by many super- 
stitious denunciations. 

Certain persons were admitted to the worship of 
the lares in a family, who were not admitted to that 
of the penates ; as, among ourselves,, a man is said 
to dine in a family, who is the acquaintiince of the 
husband, and to drink tea^ in a family, who is the 
acquaintance of the wife. ; 

Joy. Cfmety. 
^<yy is in the heart; gaiety in the manners. Joy 



ii lippds^f-to.gneff gai«ty. to sadness. Grief aiuK 
•joy 'are BituAtions;; gaiety, and sadness are charac^ 
ters:; bat as the most settled dispositions are liabl^ 
to - be interrupted by incident, it may happen to the 
sad man to feel, joy, and to the gay man to feel 
grief. 

Insurgent, RebeL 

The insurgent is one ^ho rises against an estiU 
blished authority, the rebel is one who makes wuf 
against his sovereign. Armament against the state^ 
or some component parts of it, constitutes insur* 
rection ; belligerence against it constitutes rebellion. 
Insurrections are meritorious, iwhen they oppose a 
great threatened oppression, or tend to produce a 
stabile freedom. Rebellions may begin from good 
intentions ; but the necessary use of military coer. 
cion too often converts a rebel party into a tyrannic 
authority. A french writer calculates that a huil« 
dred .insurgents produce about ten rebels : so mucb 
more prone are the people to bully than to buttr dt 
their rulers. By not redressing the grievances Of 
insurgents, they are often driven to become rebels* . 

. Apology. Justification* 

The apology is* but the defense of the accused^ 
liifli justification consists in the proof of his inno- 
cence. Justification is the object of apology; and 
apology the effort at justification. How many> grdeit 
men have needed apology ! how many innocent men 
have been unable to accomplish their justification! 
An- apology supposes an attack; but an aggressor 
may advance a justification* . '[' 

Incredible^ Paradostcni^ . -^ -% 

Incredible is Iat;n for ^oi to be beHeHei; add paiW* 
^^cal 4s greek for buide Mief: we presume th« 
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lalsehobd of wliaC Irft'caU incredible; ttreonly d»abt 
the probability of what 'we'Calt paradrtxwail. Incre- 
dible is applied to fact$''payadoxictd to opinioib 
An incredible incident. A pahuioxieal hypothesis. 

Negligence. Indolence* Laziness. 

The negligent {nee and legere) omit to choose; 
the indolent (in and doiet breed) indulge their ge* 
nius; the laxy forget their original intention, re* 
lapse into ease, and lose {lotig') their opportunity. 
Men are negligent from inattention, indolent from 
insensibility, lazy from inal£icrity. To the negligent 
it is difficult to apply stimolants ; on the indolent 
they do not act ; on the la«y they act only for a mo- 
ment. Negligence is a defect of art, indolence of 
nature ; laziness involves more of bodily » indolence 
more of mental remissness ;' negligence has a heed, 
less, laziness a tardy gait. I'he young should be- 
ware of negligence, the middle-aged of indolence, 
,and the old of laziness. A tiegligent lover. An 
indolent author, A lazy magistrate. 

Intrusion* ■ Inroad.. Incursion*, IrmpHon. Invasion* 

Unallowed entrance is an idea. common to these 
words. One may commit intrusion unaccompanied, 
,b.'4 \ . Li : ir • . ,.- and ^rttf/cr©^ a garden or 

proprietor' is jealous, 
my neighbour's tevitorjr, if I 
head the trespass of a shooting party : I. .mak^ an 
'incursion iF I head the trespass of a iiun ting party. 
In the first case attention is drawn to my attempt- 
ing a road in another's land ; in the second case to 
the celerity of my iiitftisioii' (^m * and cirroj to my 
fwming in. .1, make ^q irruption if 1 break through 
hi? pales ajtid fences Cm and rumpere), and I make 
an invasioii (in BudtmdcreJ if I go into it with the 
purpose of establishing myself there. 
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Employed on the large scale to the C6nduet of 

nations, these words retain their relative meaning. 

The legitimate king of Sweden has reason to taiAent 

Bernadotte's intrusion intt> the royal palafce 'of Stocks 

holm. From Scotland we have -had in former times 

some alarms, and inroads into the northern parts «£ 

this kingdom. Bacon. Vincursion est Tactioii 'de 

faire une course sur un objet Stranger pour en rap* 

porter quelque avantage. IJirruptim est Faction de 

forcer les barrieres, et de fondre avec impetuosity 

sur un nouvean champ, |)0ur y porter et y repandre 

le ravage. Uincursifm est brusque et passag^re; 

Yirruption est violente et soutenue. Uincurnon est 

faiiei comme dans un esprit de retour, Virruptiiin 

dans un esprit de <lesiructiOQ.et de conqu^te. 

Roubaud* 

Let other monarcbs with invatiive bands \ , 

Lessen their people, and extend tb^ir lands ; ' 
By gasping nations bated and obeye^« ;. 
Lories of the desaris which their swords have, ma^il* 

Impertinence. Tmpudencel Iniolpnc^y' * 

' The impertinent map meddles : with what ^does 
ttot beUng to him (tn and .jp«r/iii^9M[J! / thp, inmi. 
dent man (/n and pudenSf unblushing) ba)iav^ wiilA" 
out decency; the insolent 'man (»» and f,o/ettf ). ^r« 
■gets ' the*uswii regard to rank and station* Imper- 
tinence is nu respecter of propriety; impiidenc^.MS 
' no- respecter oi deHcacy ;. insolence \b: i|q M^pec* 
ter of peraonStf' liiifer^irKnoe. is ^eceversf /Ofrre* 
•Mnre, im|Hidence ef modesty, a$it4ipf(^fnce qf op^k* 

• •• ■■ .^ '' ■ . = - •■ •• .. ., rj 

To erg. . TofBoeeff, ,:..,. ., ; .-^ 
To try is to lament v''to vp«ep'4i i» de]>l{m;i|Jbi« 
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*^ftge.6l) the one is audible, the other is silent sor- 
row.. 

Children commonly cry ;^grown* persons generally 

-weep. ' Tis not the noise we make which denotes 
a greater -or lesser measure of grief; for the silent 

,M^eeper may be more distrtssed than she who cries 

vlilood.' Trufler. 

Subsidy. Tribute » 

] Both these words describe an agreed periodical 
payment made by one nation to another : the subsi* 
, dy is paid to an ally for assistance ; the tribute is 
paid to an enemy for forbearanceh 

Impost. Assessment* Rate. Tax. Dutjf, 
Contribution. Toll. 

Charges levied by the state have these variour 

denominations : they are all contributions, inasmuch 

as they ai-e joifitl^ ^iven (con and iribnere) ; they 

are all in^pb^ts, inasmuchas .they are pui on {in 

."ind ponere) by pnblic authoi-ity. They are idl 

• taxes, ihasmuchas they are commutations for per- 
sonal service withheld. Tax meant originally a 
stripe wilh a whip, an infliction of the public scourge, 

~ {fi penalty : in like manner to ro^e' signifies both 
' fojlne and to reprove ; and the ideas cennts- aid 
"terisure are etymologically allied. Ao impost, 
' which is distributed by the intervention of aMe«««>r«, 

ti local' commissioners, h called an assc^sioent. 

"When the list of payers and payments is aiiawid 
' fratus) by the parish concierned^ it' is a rate. 

* Duty, though apnlicabl^ to any public ffbligation, 
is technically applied tp the class* of taxes on: im- 
ported merchandize, which are levied ai thfi costoaB- 
bouses in nur sea- ports, as tolls due from the fo« 
reign merchant. Toll is*^^ local tax, levied for 
the fefiait of havens, aodrpads oi^.tbofie^vrko tost 
ibem. 



The windowLdUty ia'aft idip<>st, etf Mott as Itiis- 

granted by pdrliameDi; it is an itssas^inenty a8« 
sdon as it is individually disthbuttd by the parisfa- 
ofHcers; it is a rat«, as Boon as the list and scot of 
the payers is completed '; it \» a contribution as soon 
as the money is collected: though a heavy it is an- 
equitable tax; biTt was reviled by a pamphleteer as a- 
toll on day-light. 

Undersianding. IntMect. , tntelUgefic^* , 

' Understanding is saxon, and- intellect is latino 
for nectfly' the same idea*:^ perhaps understanding 
describes rather the power of' inference, a quickr- 
ness at percislving that MVfirh stands under the objects 
of contemplation ; perhaps intellect describes: rather . 
the power «f judgement^ a quickness Bl ohooiing-bet^ 
tween [inter^kind iegere)- tht oibjeetsr^of 'cbntempliftr'i 
tion. ' UiVderstanding being a native/ WoiHi'is applied' 
to cases of ptaetic^ tiftf ;^intelleet 'being a learned; 
Word* -is ap^ltefd'to-enses of iiteraiifi^e^iikion:; lAt 
eboosiiig^bis 'Stud well, a nian is.6ai#*rto.AhDW) his! 
on^i-stunding ; in choosing'iiis studies )w«l|^.hoi is- 
said to show his intellect. • . , • . j.- 

Ici different languages the ^ame idea is expressed by^ 
dMTei^ent words,' *Hni4f ^ equtis, .ck&9al, fferd. Na^^ 
that common substMitum, ihalt ideal picture, that 
iifiniature image, that hieroglyph : of Ui.horse^ wbicb^ 
in the mind standi under each '■ o£* thiass.' diffoPfl^ 
words, constitutes the proper and peculiar object of 
the understanding, or intellect. The undersCandiog; 
is conversant with objects, not in the form in whick 
sensation presents them, but in the form injto. whick 
id^rc^^s them. While the seB8d^is'as8ailedwiUl. 
the distinict sohnd and sight of i«#«f » equmt chifv^ 
pferdj the understanding is: trMiHUting each of the 
termed, whether presented to the. eye ^or the ear^ into 
an internal symbol which represents^ them all alike» 
To understand many languages favours: a- 4>reci8f us^ 



of ikt intelkcU Uadtrstandliig is the interpreter 
of expQiifMMT^ . 

&eoft<^tions differ in kind. 'Tb« eye measure the 
intensity and velocity of ligbt ; the enr measures the 
shape and swiftness pf the vibrations of air ; the 
nose and pahite measure the chemical mixtures ia 
volatile and liquid applications ; but ideas translate 
into one homogeneous character the experience of 
the different senses. As we record iu words the 
phenomena 'of sight, in words the phenomena of 
BOtind, in words the phenomena of taste ; so the 
understanding records in ono sort of insBgery, in a 
uniform charactery, the phenomena of all sensation* 
The organ of idealisation, which is the home or seat 
of the understanding, isalike stimulable by each speci- 
fic class of sensations ; w he seas the organ of sense is 
only irritable to ita approprJaie stunulus. Hence it 
happens thit althoagh sen8ati#n8 Bxp na wise< linked 
together, a vivid a£tion on tha ^fi. producing none: 
OB the - ear^ 'and reversely ; yet , idttas. are always 
linked together^ a vivid.: exeitemeBt .of any idea 
bringing ; oat . the contiguous^ . .or : cotemporarily im» 
pressed, ideas^ from whatever :Sense. derived* Such 
association is the work of.iihe understanding, or in- 
tellect ; and, if autoivatW at ^t^^b^comea wiXh su» 
]torior mkidB in aihigh- degree. voluntary. , 
i- JnteUeetr'and(ifit^lig<^cerfire,^6ed by our oldec 
^j(ffke^'iwith''a8<'lLttie (jlisirrmiitiation, as by their 
ktib prototypes ; but qf late, intelligence has been 
•s/popaktr word, a name for newspaper information : 
it is become more akin to knowlege and less akin 
10' reason than intellect. : Jtiseetns to me- that inteU 
iict^s ought-ta describe .act. orpezo^r^ and intelligent 
Eiffel' <Hight to describe use or habits of the understandr 
hig; such being the tendency of the inflections in which 
the words terminate* In this case, intellect, or under- 
standing power, is a gift of nature. ; and intelligence, 
or uiderstandtng habit, an accumulation of time. 
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So^ discnminAted, intellect is inspiredi intdKgttic^ 
is acquired. ■ The Supreniie Intellect, when we are 
speaking of the wisdom, the Supreme Intelligence^ 
when we are speaking of the knowltge of God. 

Every man is endowed with understanding; bat 
it requires reading to become a man of intelligence. 

Trutierd 

Cudworth names his b#K>k the intellcctoal systeni 
of the universe ; considering his topic as an object^ 
Bot of the senses, but df the intellect. Johtwon^ 

Indifference. Insensibility, 

Indifference describes a state in which' the soul 
is not actually moved by any' passion ; and insen- 
sibility describes a state in which the soul is not 
capable of being moved by any passion. Indiffer* 
ence is to the mind what tradquiltity is to the body t 
and lethargy is to the body what insensibility is to 
the mind. Indifferedce permits and favours the un* 
biassed operation of the reason, but that Absence of 
feeling, in which insensibility consists, leaves 4he 
selfish propensities to operate without control z 
hence, says liiderot, indifference make the sage ; ift« 
sensibility the monster. 

' frresoluie. Uncertain.^ Per.pU^4»^ : ,' 

I am irresolute about acting,- irneei^in lib0Ut>ttio 
cimsequences of acting,'perplexed about- the tnetfabd of 
acting : I am irresolute what to determine, oncers 
tain what to expect, perplex<Mi what to- do. ^1^ 
will is irresolute, the opinion uncertain, 'the behil* 
viour perplexed. It is the penalty of wisdom ta bo 
irresolute about the preiterit, uneertisin about :tliO 
future, and to become perplexed by the very cotn^fe 
of its resources. ,....■ 



Inadvertence, Inattention. 
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Your e^es were not Hsmtd towM (tpi, ad moMterm 
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itri) the object, wViich escapes yott from inadverir 
cnce ; you have not yet looked for it : bat you miss 
toeing tliat,< which escapes you frAni inatientiou (», 
ad, and trntkre) by not givinfF hied to U ;. you have 
looked, and you oveilook. Inadvertence is an in- 
voluntary accident; but inattentioD is ^ reprehen- 
sible neglect. Lively people are inadvertent ; weak 
jMOple are inattentive. . The vigJanUy polite are 
fjpequently captious ; and altbougb alpud tbey maji 
denominate inattention an inadvertence, yet witbin 

they are apt to feel an inadvertence, as inaiicntion. 

*■■'»'. '■. '. * " 

Darknesf. Obscurity. Gloom. 

Darkness is the reverse of light; obscurity of 
senenity ; and . gloom of, dawn. The sky is dburk, 
Jivhefcher tU» piivatioo of light* results frppi clouds, 
pfifmm -the absence of the moon: it is obscure, 
only when it is overcast ;.H is gloomy, only when 
the shade is progressive. -T^it darkness of iguo* 
rance^ the obscurity of error, the ^glooin of supersti- 
tion. 

J . Deportment. Carriagis. 

Eftymnlogically, depuriment reposes on a man*8 
own legs, and his carriage on artificial support* 
Accordm^y we talk of his. deportment in private 
jLiff, «0d of bis carriage in official life.. Many 
*/l,on4:bas an agreeable deporUuenti. whose carriage 
is ] uneasy. $onie men are formed fur . ceremony : 
^eir .carriage has I uniform dignity,, while, their 
4eportment vibrates between j^tiffness and famili- 
^ity.; J Deportment is more native, carriage more 
a^qu»r-ed ; deportment paints the disposition, carriage 
the. education. 

The coldness of his temt)er, and th^ gravity of his 
deportment, carried him safe through many difficul- 
ties. Swift. 
^.; H^jUdtttedthe ii(dw governor to have so laucbdis* 



i*fetM»n in Tiitf -eahlige, that there .nright i* Mm 
ndticfe takcnt)fthte'€»jeferci»c-of bisreligioni' .^i."-..^ 

; Cieverjness. Jng^nuift^. ; .,^,,, ,.^. . 

•A'retaidinesd at nicply accom|!ilishing - actioBr JKft 

hfiblttili)'^ termed cleverness, where bodily nctmlji 

predominates, and ingenuity;.«flieie< mental aciimqr 

predominates; Cljevern^Sb is i^g* n.Mttv o( thi- body* 

and ingeiiii'iiy' is' clev^ucs^ o< liieTii^nd. Hence 

tliefvemisiB id applied CoHbe«ekecuuoi^ and ingedilty 

to the conri^piion of things,-' A. :r lever i'larU^lift 

An mjgeflinOfi/ ' punster. Ite eontrtvei .ingemqu^lyi 

lie matidgee cleverly » More then are ingnuoikst^iUb- 

bvit being elever; than cleter without- iM^iugingefit- 

ioue : for a ikilfal ose of 4be. body iuipheif ipreaeaee 

of mind; but' a' skilful mslr'^ lheti«nMKi.'rdgct>'not 

jniply coMknakid (If bbdyj ■ .>'3 ^ -.i": ,*;. . ••;:»:; 

Jiiracitons. All^rement$. 

Attractions '^tisrr^id^ axi^H Hr^Hhere)^ allurementi 
1>eckon (odiritnd /ffii^rrerly^owaiiilthe possessor :' at* 
tirtictions are tiaCttfUlli ^nd 4iliiiri^Mttii are ccmtriTed, 
invitations. ' The attmevieM) <if> beiiiity.'' The al« 
lurements' of edqoetyy. Th<cwew<Mal^.'gi|UEica,/wiln£h 
tetnre has bestowed^ eM the texyfue calkdt attmeb 
tibne.i those <eilltivktidifPa4tat^(;^hichi«rAprBictise8 
with a view to entice, are called allurements. Plea- 
sure attrafris^ while enjpyraeot is a .Y^antj but plea* 
irare must condescend to ' alld^e, >Mfet) ^'iatiety is de- 
'-fitlingfrom'-tyilrstiit.';*-^ ■ '• ' "i^r.iu. >■. '/•..■• : ;. 
"'**■"'■■' '^ ''i '■''♦'*» j^*-' *ii'' *"''"'i'' ' ■' >> 

By good^bumor' in iwjwl .ibatytyheerfiil atai»;!of 

^%p(rH*, wlfieli'^at tliedtime'i pnoaiotesi the -gaiety 

^f miners, «a4 partakef the.flet /uliicli it inspitee* 

By goed^naliire ii mma% tiiat flaalt^ .diipmtM*i» 
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wMcfatistfindly shares the joy of o^bfr%.«iid therefore 
promotes the graitficotion of every one within readk 
of its ability. Good-humor is an occasional, good* 
nature is a permanent quality. Good-humor it 
often succeed 'tl by "a ^iit pf peeti^hhess, the reaction 
i^f ov«rstimu1ated hilarity..:. Goodi^natiire-QftenJ^ans 
tDi« costly comfilaisanqet of which it boa aft^rwardi 
lo rspent the impmdence. " .•.!,r-: 

...,.; To lack. To want, Tc{n^4*, ... 

-'/These words rise above earh* oth^r:. the super* 
flaities^ which I am. without, I lack ; the conveni* 
^fi^es, which I om wiihevt, I want ; the peceasariei, 
wliich I am witbousy I need. We lack prospectivt 
mipport; we want /actual, support; w^ ^ need the 
neans of paying' a( debt. Lack- is the privalioa of 
teeesav'^wMt^ofionslbrt)' raid, need o( auiScieucy. 
Soon give; long lack. Hf» that wiU -was^y viB 
want. A friend in um^ is a friend indeed. 

r Pf^erty. If^Aigencf. ... 

• l%e reverse of rifches is .poveily » and the . reverse 
jof superfluity: laiiadigfoiija, >«diicb«f|rries fMrtfier. than 
'{lovert^ tht.ided df. defieirncyi.: Poverty ia.perma- 
iieiitr.tM«iifi;itiidf:awUgencoi is *:pf jn»^uiient need* ,' ^o- 
j m iiij ' hopes^ '•kMSi^{eQca<)ciiaveiSK.7.. Poverty should 
^ bovw^ wkbt'pdtwiiea^'asMlfiiodigtii^je witi^ iiopati* 

tfkCt* .' : ilMl\': \Ml hn-i.-i *i\r, ^iv.ji; i / ; --oi / .'.i. 

fK'okiaV''m^r\'''mrncUi-- '■■■■■ 

A prodigy is an unusual effort pfii^^jUii;^,^ ^f^9^^ 
is what appears ap ui^usual effort to the apprehen. 
aion of maAy'^A^'-lMi^le ur^^'^ckfftvhce So extra- 
:<ordinar3if'^:teiyaSarfariinpfnnliiralt;);i ' \ .o. y^ 
: The birih/of a««i^lf*«Hrith Ifcro faeadS^ithfe ejl^s^atioa 
.W«(vulc8hiRb iAmdi^ni Uiftaeaj|Arp|Ni«digiasii:..Tbe 
:MiMiil«UtMiri4( uMi^immk shcg> pbantiSBy gftric 
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fivocatioos, «B»iwandeiB<i The ia ^ i rttyi>m i> enr^ §^ 
dumbness, or the ■Miltipliciitioa!o{idaad,fi«b«8y «re 
miracles^- Pbilosopb^rs shbw prodigies; jug^ltii 
show woBdJers ; prophets show luirofiies. : > 

. .World, universe^ , 

World conveys the >dea of a biiwle, being; though 
it in factdeti'nbes theccartb and/iU mbabitouU, or 
anyo^ ti«)9e-,'anaiogouiB>^<>diea» which oetroFiuiiHrs 
infei: ta>i>eiiohtU>ited etftl»."' .Universe' conveynx .the 
great collective idcta of all substance whatever;. :the 
entire mass of worlds and suuS) and all tbe other 
discoverable^- Dcydies which intervene between sj'btem 
aodsystenu To the antients* this .world: was the 
mnverje.: Toc as^ ilbe. universe' consists e£ more 
?wpf4dtUhan weican reckon. 

.» That wnrUi; *iki^l eoAleetiveinass of whifhniiro 
fcnmft a: poftiMyicimt great whole whitii..iiMfbides 
whatever is likely to infloence oue condition, beoomes 
a natural emblejn of whatever at the moment ab* 
sorbs our entire' attention and ibterest. Tbe man of 
fashion Wlks* of tki fine world, the man tef pietj 
telkeiof tbe religious world, the. man of amhiuan 
•talks of the great woridythemaa of letters talkaJof 
theiMUUng- world. ; ^Freaeh hyper^le outstrip&inch 
Hskdd^vt «loi|UendB, and extia^gandy .vehture^.'^ 
talk of a p5et, a beautyy or a hero^ comniandiy(s^tiie 
^ a^oDM^atUHivf./^iet^nj verse*; . . : ...... .:^ . 

-::iPff- 'JohWWt V}\h «PViQ»» Migequily, is for dfriv- 

-.^toffcii^ ^Hfj^^^op.:!!^^' of Ae ^m? JrefUfh 
adjective.' He mq^. |^f)f^eq|ilett^^^ 
^ having the qualiues of a man,^ and humaiie ' having 
those qoalllMof thaejpteciefy 'which* are especially 

v.ffC Tn i rrl Mih lt iii» tk^kapt^.pmJi Mi^Mfl^f^ the 
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ivneans any being- in the form t>f man^tsga bamane 
•creature means a kind-hearted- leader' beijig* Tis 

human to be angry-; 'lis bamane to forgive. . 
The word Atfffion is.j^ropounced with the har4 

aspirate ; the word humttne ' with 'the soft aspirate, 

and therelore requires the article •€m. 

Humanity sekrve* for asubstantii'e to both adject 

tit«s ; but it would be* more accurate to employ 
'humifnenesSi where the ftaiiniiie ^rtueis toibedei* 
'■fcribed. ' ■ ■ .■. ■ i ■. ■ ■ -r 

uoqa^fortune.. rr,oifi€Tiiy» . 

Good-fortune is the effect of cbonce^- and eomcs 
unexpectedly ; prosperity- isi.ihe tetalt of condeet, 
and comes by degrees. Gobd'fantoneis'ttn vahopei, 
'frosperity (pro and iper6)^%, bnpiad ploibreas. 

- As fools . haTe sometimes 'g^edUilNrttKie ;. so.ieiie 
• men do not always prosperviiJ'nM/^ii; - 

That is eternal, which is to incur no end! ; that ii 
. immortal, which is to .incur • no death ; inanimate 
. ibeings may beeternal^ living* beings ooty can baiip- 
. mortal. 'I'he eternal heavens \ .tbe jmnmrlal • aa- 
f igels* The iOiieniity of matter ;, tba* immprt^li^ ef 

.'God* ■ . . i, ,?i . •. j: . 

Metaphorically spealcitifg; that tiaff h^'-saMl te 
last for ever, which . .mfluenc^ . the futore destiny of 
man; and that maybe, said never to die, which 




eternity, rather thapi iWlft<^rt»K!ty: '^ • . '•" ' . 
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possession of wealth, honor, friends and health ; but 
it is the satisfaction of the mind in the enjo)'tneut 
»f these things, which constitutes felicity : as to 
bliss, Tt is the portion of the godly, and depends in 
each religion on the persuasion of the soul. Our 
happiness glares in the eyes of the world, but exposes 
us often to envy ; our felicity, if known only to our- 
selves, bestows interior satisfaction ; bliss is but an 
idea here, our fitness for which is only known to the 
Sapreinc Bt ing. 

Prey. Booty, 

That which carniTorons aninials seize in chace it 
called prey ; that which soldiers seize in war is called 
booty. Prey is intended to be devoured, booty to 
be hoarded. Game is the prey of the hunter ; wax 
is the booty of the bee. The gamester is said to 
make a prey of his dupe, and a booty of his wio^ 
nings. 

jBwff. Extremity. 

Both words describe tb« last of those parts whick 
constitute a thing ; but the end announces the ter* 
mination of its length, and the extremity the greatest 
distance from its center. The end is opposed to 
the beginning, and the extremity to the middle. 
The end of a journey,- 1 he extremity of the iland. 
If a piece of cloth be stretched double on the tenter- 
hooks, both ends are at one extremity. When a man 
is falling into the condition the most remote from 
his average or central state of health or prosperit}!^ 
he is said to be coming to an extremity, so long as 
there is any chance of return toward that central 
state : he is said to be coming to an end, only wheii 
the dhance of return is gone by» 



Thaftkfulness. Gratiiiide. , 

Thankfulness is saxon for the same radical idet 
which gratitude expresses in latin ; ^et the distinct 
grammatical structure of the words favours some 
shades of difi'erence in their significance. There is 
more of lip service in thankfulness, and more of 
beart-telt remembrance in gratitude. The one is 
Jull of thanks, the other may silently indulge a feel* 
ing of obligation. Thankfulness publishes, gratitude 
retaliates, a service. 1 hankfulnesb is the beginniog 
of gratitude. Gratitude is the completion of thank- 
fulness. 

Instant. Moment. 

Both these names are given to the shortest ima« 
ginable division of time ; but instant describes time 
present, whereas moment may describe time past or 
future. 

Much depends on perceiving the favourable mo. 
ment ; decision taken an instant too soon or loo 
late often makes the difference between success or 
disappointment. 

To awake. To waken. 

Properly to axvake is a verb neuter ; and to waken 
is a verb active ; both deriving from the same root 
as watch. I awake, when 1 cease to sleep ; I waken 
my neighbour, when I cause him to cease to sleep. 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor, the only daughter 
Of thee and Suafua, wakens thee. Hickes* 

So much confusion prevails m the habitual use of 
these words, that a dislmction is almost hopeless. 

liCtter, Ephtle* 

Letter ss said of those acts of correspondenct 
which grow out of the practical business of life; 
tpistk is a name given to a literary letter, to a let- 
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ttr desigaed for publication. The letters of Cicer#^ 
of Pliny. The epistles of Ovid, of Paul. ' A iifium- 
liar letter. A pedantic epistle. 

jirt: Trade. Froftssum» 

Those exercise an art, who exchange manual 
labor for money; those follow a trade, who ex- 
cfaa;n'ge commodities for money ; and those practice 
a profession,, who exchange intellectual exertion for 
money. The art of the bricklayer, of the painter* 
The trade of the shop-keeper, of the merchant. 
The profession of the priest, of the barrister. 

Yon baker understands his ^rt, in as much as he 
makes good bread ; he understands his trade, in as 
much ashe sells many loaves. Yon school- master un« 
derstands his trade, in as much as he derives profit 
from boarding his scholars; he^ understands his 
profession, in as much as he instructs thein skil* 
fully. 

Transformation » Metamorphosis. 

Tranformation is latin and metamorphosis is 
greek for change of dgure: but perhaps the root 
forma^ form, rather draws attention to the external 
appearance, and perhaps the root fiopf i), shape, ra» 
ther draws attention to the internal structure* 
Transformation then is a change of visible appear. 
ance : The transformation of an actor. And meta- 
morphosis is a change of internal organization also : 
Narcissus was metamorphosed into a flower. The 
story of Vertumnus wooing Pomona in the disguise 
of an old woman rather relates a transformatioa 
than a metamorphosis.. 

Worth. Merit. 

Worth describes the qualities, merit the service^ 
•f a pian. Superiority of disposition coostitnjMi 

K 2 



>virDTth; superiority of performance eonstitutes mtritj 
Worth is lie flower, merit is the fruit, of excellence. 
Public offices, which require capacity, should b« 
given to worth ; sinecure places, which endow re« 
yose, should be given to merit. 

To regurd. To concern. To touchy 

These words rise above each other ; the two first 
are rarely applied in the proper, often in the meta* 
phoric seifSe. He regards me, who Uktks at me from 
a distance (regarder to look at); he concerns me, 
at whom I also look fcon and oernere) ; he touchel 
me, who is placed much nearer than a looker-on. 

The conduct of a sovereign seldom regards the 
people so much as it concerns them. Relations 
should cultivate a regard for each other; because 
the conduct of each touches the family. Concern 
becomes a duty, when what regards us is likely to 
touch us. 

Though we have the least part imaginable in a 
thing it niay be said to regard us ; to concern us we 
tnust have a greater; but when we are sensibly 
aflfected by it, it may be said to touch us. Truster, 

Some people make themselves uneasy about that 
which does not regard them"; meddle with what 
ought not to concern them ; and at the same time 
are culpably indifferent to things which touch them 
nearly. Trutler* 

Vivacity, Promptness. 

These two substantives correspond with the two 
adjectives alive and ready. Vivacity is a native 
tendency, promptness an acquired habit. Vivacity 
is a form of sensation; promptness, of action. Sti- 
mulated expression characterizes vivacity ; instan- 
taneous expression characterizes promptness. Vi- 
facity is the basis of promptness; and promptness 
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IS an indication of vivacity. Vivacity *is*orpposedUr 
iadolence> and promptness lo sloth. 

Mercenary, Vend. 

Mercenary is that which is to let; venal thai 
"which is to sell. At Rome the praetorian -guards^ 
were venal, and the barbarian soldiers mercenary* 
My pen is venal, said Brissot, that it may not be 
mercenary r meaning thereby— I sell my writings, 
IB order not to have to sell my opinions/ Le caractere 
de la venalite est de transmettre sa proprtete ; celui 
du mercenaire n'est que de la louer h. temps. Roubaud* 

3^ercenary is only applied to voluntary agency. 
We do not say a mercenary house for a house to let.. 

Miserly, Niggdrdly, Avaricious^ Covetous. 

All these words describe excesses of selfishnessv 
Tlie miserly and niggardly clench the fingers ; they 
withhold what they ought to let go. The avaricious 
and covetous spread their claws ; they snatch at 
what they ought to let alone. The miser is grudg* 
ing to himself; the niggard to others. The avari^ 
cious is rapacious for himself; the covetous at the 
expense oi others. The self-denial of the miser has 
for its object to hoard, and is but too sure a prepa- 
ration for that meanness, which is niggardly to th« 
prayer of distress, and even to the claim of justice;. 
it might else be thought to border on the virtue of 
abstemiousness. Avarice has for its object to ac» 
quire and not to dispense, and is apt to overlook 
purity of means j it might else be thought to border 
on the laudable ambition of making pecuniary pro-- 
vision for a family. The miser who punishes only 
himself, and starves in the midst of plenty, is laugh- 
ed at ; but the niggard is despised, and often hated. 
Avarice is merely greedy ; but envy is implied in 
covetousness, the gratification of which consists in 
depriving another of his right. We pity the carei 
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•f avarice; we mistrust ibe compassings of eoTcl* 
•usness. 

Ta deprire. To depose* 

Deprivation takes from a man the exercise of an 
, •flfice, deposition takes from him the office itself. A 
king is deprived of his crown, who has temporarilj 
to vacate the regal office ; he is deposed only when 
he is completely unkinged. A bbhop may be de- 
prived of his see ; but, where the several orders of 
priesthood are indelible, he cannot be deposed. Our 
laws have unjustly rendered the clerical character 
indelible : when a man excommunicates himself 
from the holy profession, he should recover thi 
privileges of a layman, and find himself not merelj 
deprived, but deposed. 

Tenderness. Kindness. Humanity* Philanthropy* 

Benignity, 

Tenderness (from tener soft) describes a softness of 
disposition, which yields indeed to the gentlest pres- 
sure, but is apt to yield too easily : it is a suscep- 
tibility of nature, amiable in children and in females, 
but somewhat allied to weakness. HarshlQess is the 
•pposite quality. 

The tenderness of a parent has often been the 
ruin of a child. ^ Trvsler. 

Kindness (from kin J describes that relation>like 
afiection, that Cordial good- will, which accompanies 
friendship for our own species, and extends to the 
animal creation. Where kindness ceases^ estrange* 
ment begins. 

He is kinder to his horse^ than to his wife. 

Be kiqdly affectioned one to another with brother* 
)y love. Romans, ^lu 10. 

Humanity (from homo man) describes those tender 
agnd those kind feeliiigs^ which are peculiar to tht 
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manity to animals accompanies a benignant dispo* 
sitioD. Humanity is opposed to brutality. / 

How few, hke thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of soft humanity ; , 

Like thee, reserve their raiment for the naked, 
Heach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with those that weep! 

Rowcm 

Philanthropy is the love of mankind, (from ^*\6i# 

and *«j»ftfowof) the benevolent afF.ction felt for our 

own species. The duties of philanthropy aie oftea 

opposed to tiiose of nationality. 

Benignity (from benigrtuSy fertile, productive) de- 
scribes rather a generous than a sympathetic feeling, 
a, bounteous condescension. The benigniiy of a 
sovereign. The Turk is benignant to animals, who 
endows an hospital for them ; he is kind to animals, 
when he peisonally takes care of them. 

From the instant of our birth we experience the 
benignity of heaven, and the malignity of corrupt 
nature. Truskr. 

Delicacy. Sagaciti/. Penetration, 

To discriminate between ideas feebly distinct, 
requires delicacy ; to detect connexions curiousljf 
complex, requires sagacity ; to fathom consequences 
abstrusely remote, requires penetration. Delicacy 
is an attribute of the taste; sagacity of the wit; 
and penetration of the intellect. Delicacy sees 
every shade of hue ; sagacity sees at a glimpse ^ 
penetration sees at a distance. * 

To add. To augment. 

To add is to put together what was before apart; 
^ual quantities may be added. To augment is tf 
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fnlarge what was before less ; it is to put a smaller 
quaDtity to a greater. Addition terminates separa* 
tion ; augmentation begins increase. Addition is^ 
the reverse of subtraction ; and augmentation of 
diminution. 

j^dmonition. Reproof, Reprimandm 

AdmomtfOf says Cicero, est quaii lemor objurgatio. 
Admonition is gentle reproof: it is also prospective 
in it's character, and has prevention for it's object. 
Heprooi is more retmspective in its character, and 
has convictioo for its object. Reprimand is more 
vindictive in its character, and has punishment for its 
object. We admonish for the first fault, we reprovt 
for the second, we reprimand for the third. For tbt 
same aberration, a favourite gets admonished, an 
indifferent person reproved, and a dependant repri* 
manded. Reproof, in the form of advice^ is admo- 
aition, and, in the form of censure, is reprimand* 

To heme. To po^ess-* 

To have describes a temporary, to possess de- 
scribes (possidere is from potU and sederej a seated 
power. 

A married man has continual torment, when the 
demon of jealousy possesses him^ Tnuleti 

Fretty. Handsome* Beautiful* 

Pretty is commonly applied to describe good fea* 
tores ; handsome, to describe good limbs ; and beau* 
tiful, to describe a good person : the beautiful wo- 
man is both pretty and handsome. 

It has been the . misfortune of many a pretty 
woman to be crooked. Truster • 

Many a handsome man has a forbidding counte- 
•ance. Truslex\ 
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A beautiful figure is a rarity in nattire* 
Metaphorically, we say a pretty villa, of on.* 

which catches the eye ; a handsome edifice, of one 

whose proportions and symmetry are impressive; 

a beautiful building, of one whose details and \vho8« 

entirely are alike praiseworthy. 

Immoderate, Excessive* 

He is immoderate who flies out of bounds ; he it 
excessive, who goes beyond them r the immoderate 
want guiding, the excessive want stopping. Immo- 
derate desires lead to excessive indulgence. 

Those eat immoderately, who indulge their appe- 
tites further than the average wants or inclination^ 
of human nature require ; those eat excessively, who 
risk incurring surfeit or apoplexy. A wine-glass is 
filled immoderately, when the limits of convenience 
are passed ; and excessively, when it runs over*, 
linmoderate is the reverse of temperate ; and exces,- 
tive of defective* 

Historiographer i, Historian* 

He who is employed to write history is an histo* 
riographer ; he who has accomplished an historic 
work is an historian. Robertson > was an histori- 
ographer in as much as the booksellers engaged him 
to write the age of Charles V ; he was an historiaa 
in as much as he completed a true and epic account 
of that period. For being the historian of Venice 
Sabellicus was appointed itb historiographer. 

Levizac, after Voltaire, deiines these, words incor* 
rectly. 

Hiterodoxifi Heresp-i 

To be of a different persuasion ("sVfgoj other, and 
fefcc faith) constitutes heterodoxy ; to have chosen a 
faith for onessell ^'«i|WK choice) constitutes heresy 
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Heterodoxy is negative, heresy is positive dissent 
I'he heterodox differs, the heretic separates. Hetc* 
rodoxy endangers conformity ; heresy destroys union. 
Extensive heterodoxies produce heresy. 

All distinct sects are heterodox with respect to 
each other ; jew, catholic, calvinist, and socinian. 
That sect only is heretical, which has a newer creed 
than the party from which it dissents* In christian 
countries the jews are not heretics; but they are 
heterodox. In protestant countries the church of 
Rome is not^a heresy ; but it is a Heterodoxy. So* 
cinianism, while secretly entertained,' is but a hete- 
rodoxy ; when embodied as an unitarian sect, it is a 
fieresy. 

Truth may fonn a heresy, and so may erron 
Christianity was a Jewish heresy, until it became 
established by law. Heresy begins in schismi and 
ends in the sanction of the magistrate. 

2^0 felicitate. To congratulate* 

These are words borrowed from french books of 
synonymy. With the progress of that politeness of 
the head, which is the reverse ©f perfidious, and 
which chooses to be precise as well as civil, they 
will find their way to other tongues. To felicitate 
is merely to wish happy ; to congratulate is to pro* 
fess partaking, through sympathy, the pleasure of 
the incident noticed. 

I may felicitate a rival on his marriage with my 
mistress ; when I cannot, without ing^liantry, con- 
gratulate him. Politeness felicitates; friendship 
congratulates. There are unenviable elevations, on 
the attainment of which wisdom may felicitate the 
' possessor, but congratulates him not, 

Les felicitations ne sont que des complimens, ou 
des discours obligeans faits k quelqu'un sur un evene- 
aient heureux \ les congratulations sont des timoig«^ 
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•aaget psrtLcuIiers du plaisir quon en reaient artf^ 
lui| ou d'une satit^faction comaiune qvi'ou ^prouve* 

RoubawU 

Curse. Imprecation. Malediction' Execration. 

jJnatkcma, 

•Curse (a barking, from cur J proclaims hostility 
restramed by tear. Imprecation invokes power 
against an object (i« and p/ecor). Malediction an* 
nouuces woe to it {male and dico). Execration 
devotes it to religious vengeance {ex and 8acr9\ 
Anathema {ufx^ifikx, cutting off, excommunication^ 
holds it up to the detestation of the christian church* 

He who cannot revenge himself curses his enemy^ 
in Older to denounce him to the neighbourhood, and 
to arouse against him a ^oniederate ill-will. He 
who abuses his pow^r over the defenceless with im» 
punitj^ draws on himself imprecations : the weak 
must call for help from the mighty. He who takcft 
delight in plaguing others* will incur maledictions ; 
complaints di»damed engender hatred. He wh(v 
audaciously tuamples under foot what is held sacred 
is pursued with execration. Not only persons, er*' 
rors ulso, have been anathematised. 

The curses ot the people in Holland became im« 
precations, when they invited the interference of a 
foreign power., Buckingham lay under ^lillions 
of maledictions, which on the prince's arrival, did 
vanish into praises. The execrations of the chris- 
tian church aie technically called anathemas by oujr 
ecclesiastics. 

Multitude, Croud. Throng. 

Any great number of persons (multus many) foria 
a muliivude; persons planted so ihickiy as to elbow 
one another (crwd elbow, and also an elbow-harp^ 
or iiddle) form a crouiii persens plaated so tiikkly 
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88 to press against each other {drangen to presi) 
form a throng, A dispersed multitude. A crooded 
table. A throng of carriages. We cannot say : ' a 
dispersed croud, or throng -/ nor can we say : ' « 
thronged table, or a croud of carriages/ 

To pardon. To forgive* 

Etymologicallyy the idea of giving up a debt in* 
eurred must inhere in both words ; but to pardon ii 
used of civil, and to forgive of reUgious, delinquency. 
To pardon is employed by the state ; to forgive by 
the church. To pardon the trespass of a poacher; 
to forgive the trespass of a sabbath-breaker. T(h 
pardon a crime. To forgive a sin. We petition 
the king for pardon to a condemned wretch. We 
implore forgiveness of our transgressions from hea- 
▼en, 

A consequence of this habitual appropriation of 
the words is, that we attach idtas of superior rack 
to one who pardons, and of superior purity to one 
who forgives. For a rude expression, pardon, for 
an impure allusion, forgiveness, is solicited : par- 
don me, sir J forgive me, madam. 

Excuse* Apology* 

An excuse is an unsuccessful, an apology is a^ 
successful defense of conduct deemed in the first 
instance blame woi thy. A good excuse may be a 
bad apology. 

iialady* Disorder, Disease. Distemper. Com* 

plaint. 

Malady is the more vague, comprehensive, and 
learned of these terms ; though appliable to all the 
subdivifcions of bad health, in conversation it is sel- 
dom applied. Disorder describes any malady in 
which the organization is supposed to be in fault, 
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in which the orderly secsetbnff, or exirav48fttioiif » ^ft 
interrupted. Disease describes any malady attend. 
ed with loss of ease, whethefr pain, or languor^ pre* 
dominates. Distemper describes a malady, which 
disturbs rather the humors, or temperature, than 
the solid parts of the system. Complaint describes 
a malady arising from the sympathy of the different 
organs. A common malady. A consumptive di»«- 
order. A painful disease. A catching distemper. 
A sneezing complaint. 

Dut^, Obligation. 

Duty is an obligation imposed from within; oIh 
ligation is a duty miposed from without. To attend 
public worship is a duty, inasmuchas piety inspires 
it ; and an obligation, inasmuchas the magistrate 
enjoins it. TJie priest considers it as a duty to offi« 
ciate; as an obligation to othciate in black. 

Disaster. Calamitij. Miafortune. 

A disaster is an unlucky accident attributed to 
the stars {dis and astrum), or order of nature: a 
calamity is a sudden evil oi the same class {calami" 
tosus, storm- crushed) : amist'ortune is an important 
loss, or suffering, attributed to chance, but the in- 
fliction rather of man and circumstance, than of 
nature and fate. 

A sad disaster happened : the chaise>horse took 
* fright, and tliey were overturned. My neighbour 
has iucurred a great calamity:, fire-balls fell in his 
stack-yard, during the tempest, and the whole crop 
of his farm is consumed. Our rectt)r had the mis* 
foriune to lose his wife the year they married. 

To call. To name. 

Both these words signify to utter an appellation; 
but we call in order to proclaimi find we jUtiOxe IM 
order to distinguish* 



'*fh% Lord called eTery living creature befom 
Adam, and be named them. Genesit, 

lo call is the reverse of to whisper^ and to pamt 
it the reverse of to mutter* 

To acquiesce. Te consent. To agree* 

To acquiesce (quk$ rest) announces an indolent, 
te consent, {con and sentir) a sympathetie, and t9 
agree, {gri liking) a forward, acceptance* We ac« 
quiesce in what is proposed, -by conforming; wt 
consent to the will of others, by permitting; wt 
agree to what is said, by approving. To acquiesct 
implies some submisf ion ; to conseM indicates some 
independence; to agree denotes scKne aversion Ut 
dispute. 

JParties acquiesce in the decree of a judge. Daugh- 
ters, parents, consent to a marriage. Well-bred 
persons can agree in circumstances which vrould 
embroil the vulgar. 

To feel. To handle. 

To feel is to exercise the sense of touch ; to han- 
dle is to exercise the instrument of caption. W«x 
feel with the tinger-ends; we handle with the full 
hand. We leel the heat of a poker, before we ven- 
ture to handle it. A piece of stuff must be handled, 
in order to feel its substance. Feeling is diffused 
over the whole skin ; handling can only be accom- 
plished at the exlrenmy of the arms. I may feel 
an adversary's swoid, I can handle only my own. 

Being. Existence. 

Being is saxon, afid existence is latin, for tha 
same universal piedioameui : but, as being has been 
more cuiunionK aj-plied in the proper, and existence 
in the luetaphonc, sense; being is got to describe u 
sensible; aiid exii^teuce an abstract} idea. 
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A perishablt human being, the beings t^bid| 
furroand us. The Supreme Being. 

Frail human existence. The existence of innti^ 
merable worlds. The existence of God. 

In the first three phrases^ a substitution of tht 
word existence would be felt as a violation of the 
habits of our language; existence not being used to 
describe a sensible idea. But in the next thte^ 
phrases, the word being could be substituted to th« 
word existence without any sentiment of innovation^ 
being is often used to designate an abstract idea* 

Mien. Air* 

Mien (fr. mine) describes the countenance; aifi 
(ital. aria) the attitude. These words are no longer 
common, but are consecrated by the use of our best 
writers, such as Milton, Dryden, Pope. A mien o| 
good humor. An air of activity. 

Address, Manners, Bekavimtr. Conduct* 

What of exteisor deportment is displayed on ac* 
cess, we term the address ; what is unfolded in the 
progress -of intercourse, we term the manners. Be* 
haviour and conduct ihclude more than exterior 
forms : behaviour describes the spirit of the man- 
ners * on a particular occasion ; conduct describe! 
their perpetual spirit. 

As first impressions may occasion habitual im • 
pressions; so a man's address often decides the rt« 
putation of his manners. Behaviour is versatile^ 
and founded on a regard to the admiration of others ; 
conduct is steady, and founded on self-criucism; 
We should suit our behaviour to our company ; an<4 
our con<jiict'td our station. ' * 

■Equity, Justice* 
Equity contemplaites the mass of rights growing 



flit of the law of ntture ; and justice contetnplatef 
the mass of rights growing out of the law of society^. 
Equity (from oequus\ treats of our dues as equals ; 
justice (from justum), treats of oar dues as fellow- 
subjects. The purpose of equity is respect for hu- 
manity ; the purpose of justice is respect for proper- 
ty. Equity withstands oppression; justice with« 
•tands injury. \ ' . 

To Ike: Tudwel!: 

* Both these words are used to describe residence t 
vre live 'in a place; we dwell in a buildiiig; To liv# 
in London. To dwell m a cottage. A lodger livet 
in a street ; only the housekeepeis dwell there. \V« 
are living by the sea-side ; but we dwell far inland*. 
The words differ as to lie and io house : to live pro- 
bably derives from lib, body ; and to dwell probablj 
from schwelky threshold. 

In vain. To no purpose^ Ineffectually* 

He labours in vain, who attains not the e.xpected 
reward ; he labours to no purpose, who toils with 
driftless industry ; he labours ineffectually, wh«stt 
exertions are of little impcrttnce. 

These phrases are somewhat differently defined by 
Dr, Trusler* s 

j^gainst* In spite of. 

jf gainst announces physical antagonism, '?n spitw 
«/* moral detiance: a^j^c/z/.v/ annmiiues a level opposi* 
tion, in spite of a ronteinplunis opposition. To" 
plane wood against the ^;rain. . [he saw-mill' 
goes on cutting notwiti:blandmg' the nails in tha 
plank; the sawyer goes on cutting in spile .of the 
nails in the plank. To speak' against a turnpike 
bill. He divides with the opposition in spite of the^ 
nxiiiister's iotreaty. Thouiih we have lost thia 



■natch at cricket, we will hold them once more ma» 
against man ; in spite of their present superiority w» 
4o not despair, 

Tq see. To look at. To behold. To mem. 

We see, involuntarily sometimes, whatever ii 
within our ken of vision ; there is a voluntary direc- 
tion of the eye toward that which we look at ; thera 
is a prolongation of the regard on that which we 
hehold ; there is a comprehensive circulation of thi^ 
glance over that which we view. 

The four interjections ah! lol bthofdl there f 
with which we occasionally indicate objects, denott 
eeverally thest four gradations of visual attention. 

The eyes open to see; turn to look at; fix to 
behold; and roll to view, Truster^^ 

We see all the objects before our eyes ; we look 
at those which excite our curiosity* ; we behold suck 
as cause our admiratioa; wt view those we are 
<lesirous to examine*. Truster*. 

Head. Chief. 

Head is saxon, chief is french, for the same part 
of the body ; and both words are employed meta« 
phorically to designate the superior, the conducting 
person of an undertaking. The head of a batallion* 
The chief of a batallion, A head-officer, A com^ 
xnander in chief. 

If any difference gains ground between thes^ 
words, it is, that the saxon appellation, having beea 
immemorially prevalent here, mingles more readily 
with our civil institutions and domestic habits; 
whereas the french term, having been imported by 
military men, remains technical for strategic affairs* 
Hence to the word head ideas of mere preeminenca 
are attached ; but to the word chief ideas of active 
spirited soldier.like efficacy, A head-borough. It 
tht lawyer, or thQ parson the head of that parish I 
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tie win go to the'rcforfncrs dinner, if they will makt 
h'lm he id of the company. Yoa may make bim 
head oi the company : but the orator Rightmai 
will remaiir its chief. 

' To teach. To learn* 

To teach is to give instruction ; and to learn is te 
take instruction. These terms are rttther antithetic, 
than svnonyinbus ; but they are misde/ined by Dr» 
Trusler. ' 

Impediment. Obstacle. Obstruction. ! 

An impediment (in and pe»^ skackles the feet; 
an obstacle {ob and stare) withstands the person; 
an obstruction (ob aad atruo) blocks the passage. 
The impediment stays ; the obstacle resists : tht 
obstruction stops. We must stoop to remove aa 
impediriieiit ; we remain erect to surmount at 
obstacle ; we make exertions to pull down an ob- 
itriiction. The political equality of religious sects it 
gainmg ground, notwithstanding the impediments of 
Tulgar bigotry, the obstacles of sordid prejudice, |in4 
the obstructions of governmental hostility* 

Brightness. Splendor. 

The iroon is said to shine bright, when there i» 
tio mist in the air, when its rays reach us without 
perturbation; but the quantity of light which ema« 
nates from the moon, at its greatest brightness, 
does not amount to splendor. Splendor is that ful- 
ness of light, which in some degree dazzles tht 
human eye. The brightness csf dawn. * The splen* 
ior of noon. The brightness of a taper. The 
Splendor of a patent lamp. Brightness is opposed 
to dulness, and splendor tu obscurity. 

To receive. To accept. » 

Ti receive is to take in, and to accept is tp takt 
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lor onesself. I have receive^ the pheasants* anl 
accept them thankfully. What we take in deposit, 
we receive, what we take in gift, we accept. Vf^ 
receive what is sent us for another, we accept whal 
is sent us for ourselves. To receive a favor, which 
is to be returned ; to accept a favor, which is. not 
to be returned. 

Roundness^ Rotundity. 

Koundness describes circularity, and rotundity 
describes sphericity. The roundness of a wheel, thf • 
rotundity of a turnip. A painter expresses th«: 
roundness of an orange by means ,of the hne which 
bounds the figure ; he expresses its rotundity • bjT 
means of the shadowing which gives apparent pro*^ 
tuberance. A round flat face. The rotundity of 
Sir John Falsiaif. On dit la rondeur, et la rotoa« 
dit6, de la terre ; la rondeur pour designer sa' flgure# 
la rotonditepour designer sa capacite* Roubaud$ ^ 

Management. Direction » 

Management (from mener) and direction (froi»: 
dirigere) differ as leading, and ruling. That whicik 
is conducted by example is managed ; that which* 
is conducted by aathority is directed. To manage 
the adairs of a partnership. To direct the afiUir^ of 
a company. The manager of a theatre^ when he it 
himself an actor : the director of the opera, wtiea bf- 
is not one of the performers. 

Outside* Appearance. 

The outside is the external surface of a thing 8 
and the appearance is the effect produced by thai 
external surface on the organ of sight. In the dark, 
objects have still an outside, but no appearance. His 
present appearance does not harmrmize with his 
general outside ; yet 1 thuik you caughl him ia # 
characteristic undress. 
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Qualitiet. Talentt. 

' Qualities denote the moral, talents the intellee* 
foal properties of nn*n. A man is bad or good, 
accordnig to his qualities ; and weak, or witty, ac- 
cording to his talents. Qualities are supposed to 
llaTe*their snarce in the heart, talents in the head; 
superior qualities are esteemed, superior talents art 
admired. 

In the singular number these words do not pre- 
serve the same relation. A man of quality means a 
ihan of rank. A man of talent is one who excels it 
the power of acquirement* 

' Clarendon calls horsemanship and fencing, quali- 
ties : we should now employ the word^ qualitica* 
tions. 

Rurah Rustic. 

• Rural is derived from rus, country, and describes 
the face of nature, which is lovely there ; rustic ii 
derived from riMticus, boor, and describes the facs 
of man, who is rude there : rural, therefore, is a 
panegyrical, and rustic a satirical epithet for what 
appertains to the country, A rural landscape. A 

rustic ale-house. 

« 

Dispute* Difference* 

Dispute describes hostile verbiage, and diiferencs 
describes hostile conduct : those dispute who think 
apart {dis and put are), those difter who act apart («?«> 
andferre). Contrariety of opinion produces dispute ; 
opposition of interest produces difference. Disputes 
•ften arise from prejucice, and differences from envy. 
Ve end a dispute. We make up a difference. 

Strife. Quarrel* 

Strife and quariel both describe an angry contest ; 
^t in. strife the anger;. and in quarrel the contest i^ 
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MW^clderital* Bmuloos contentioti generated tMfef 
-hareliness of disposition generates quarrel. In; strife 
.there is more of transietit anknoaity, in C|uarrel;more 
-of habitual cros^essk Ihe purpose of strife may be 
honourable, however discordant the conduct^ the 
|)urpose of quarrel is discord, however honourable 
the pretext. 

Thus Gods contended, noble strife, 
Who most should ease the wants of life. 

Congr€V9* 
On open seas their quarrels they debate^ * 

In hollow wood their floating armies bean, ' 

Drifdem 

When a disease is supposed to proceed from with, 
^ut, a man is said to be lil^ when it is supposexi t^ 
.proceed from within, he is said to be sick. Ill of 
ihe measles. Ill of his wounds. Sick of the palsy. 
4Sick of the stomach. He is said to look sickly^ 
whose appearance announces internal disease ; he u 
said to look ill, whose bad symptoms have a more 
transient and external character. 

So in the other gothic dialects : wasser-suchtigy 

«ick of the dropsy; lungen-siichtig, sick of pulmo- 

•nary consumption : das dlatterrimubel the small^pox 

illness ; ilbtl an einem fosse Aaben to be ill of [lain in 

the foot. 

In metaphor the like distinction is observed. He 
is said to be ill stationed, who is sick of his employe 
ment. In the firbt phrase, .the external relation of 
the situation to the man, in the second phrase, the 
internal relation of the man to his situation is con- 
templated. 

To ask. To question. To interrogate. 

To enquire,. 

In order to know we appl^ toothers : the simpler 
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application is to ask ; a more ciirioiM ^assiduity is ti 
<f nestion ; a more authoritative research is to interro* 
gate ; a more laborious investigation is to enquire. 
The wanderer asks his way. The spy questions hii 
companions. The magistrate interrogates a rnlpjit 
The philobopher enquires concerning a pbcenome* 
son. 

Charming. Fascinating^ 

'' Charms are addressed to any sense; fascination! 
to the eye only. A charming odor. A tascinating 
dance. The charming tone of sympalhy,^ The fas* 
«inating eye of desire. 

Maniac, Lunatic* 

Both words describe a person deprived of the 
tise of reason, a iimn of insane mind. Maniac ex- 
cites an idea of greater fury, and violence, in the 
disorder. Lunatic excites an idea of periodicity, 
of regularity, in the attacks. The maniac is mors 
vehemently, the hinaiic more habitually, a madman. 
lYe restrain tlie maniac ; we teud the lunatic* 

Piercing, Penetrating, 

To pierce is to make a hde thrmigh and to peiietrate 
i# to pass through along jftant/ ports. To pierce is a 
more pointed ^nd sudden, to penetrate a more com. 
preheusive and gradual, proress. During a foggy 
morning the sun penetrates the mist in dispelling 
twilight ; and pieices the mist in becoming locally 
visible. A piercing mind is one, which precisely 
end speedily goes to the object of its search. A 
penetrating mmd is one, which comprehensively, and 
fundamentally attains the knowlege withia it>, 
reach* 

To hid. To order. 
To bid is to request (Mddan to pray) and to ordef 
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(^ordonner) is to arrange beforehand : for the oiill 
there is verbal, for the other practical, provisioi^ 
Hence to omit doing as we are bid, disappoints 
less, than to omit doing as we are oiHiered. To bid 
is a gentler, to order a uiorc pressing and authorita« 
tive command. 

However. Vet. Notwithstahding, Never^ 

theless. 

These may be called subtractive conjunctions; 
they all concede something and deduct something 
else. When the concession is large and the dedue- ' 
tioh small, we use however and^e^; when the con- 
cession is small, and the deduction large, we use 
notwithstanding and nevertheless. Addison was an 
unsucccsstttl speaker ; he was however a successful 
author, borne falhers are strict about the nmriils of 
their sons, who yet indulge themselves in many 
gaieties. He is rich, notwithstanding his loss, 
Churchill was a bad liver, and nevertheless a good 
citizen, asserting liberty, ridiculing vics; and lashifi^ 
venality. 

Common. Ordinary. 

That is common which occurs frequently ; that is 
ordinary which occurs often. Scattered repetition 
makes a thing common ; successive repetition ,mak?s 
it ordinary. The common accident of death. The 
ordinary course of nature. Dissimulation is com- 
mon at ct»urt : i. e. practised by many individuals. 
Dissimulation is* ordinary at court : i, e. practised 
by inamemoiial usage. The table at an inn is com- 
mon, inasmuchds all the guests have an equal right 
at it ; and is ordinary, inasmuchas it is regularly 
offered daily or on set days. A common man des*. 
cribes one of the numerous class. An ordinary man 
slescribes one of the usual exterier* A coouiiOA 
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book of which there are many copies' : an ordinarf 
hook^ of which there are many as good* 

To return* To restore. 

We return what is borrowed or lent ; we restonJ 
what 18 taken or given. We ought to return punc- 
tucilly, and to restore wholly. I'he alienation was 
transient and conditional of what we return ; tbe 
alienation was nut expressed, or was unconditional, 
of what we restore. Civilities, presents, are return* 
ed. Contidence, deposits, are restored. Of what 
we return we admit the guardianship to vest in 
another ; of what we restore we assume the guard- 
ianship to vest in ourselves. That may be returned 
which has been commuted, a present of fish for a 
present of game* That only is restored, which goei 
back in its original form. 

Clothes* Dresu 

Clothes are made to cover, dress is made to adorn, 
the body. The same habits, considered as useful 
may be called clothes, considered as' ornamental, 
may be called dress. Warm clothes. Rich dresses. 

Those pieces of apparel which do not serve to 
enwrap, but only to deck, the person, belong to the 
dress, and not to the clothes ; such as a sword and 
cockade. 

Sober. Temperate. Jbstemioiis^ 

A man may be sober, yet not temperate, and 
temperate, yet not abstemious. To be sober is to 
shun the overpowering effect of strong drink : to be 
teaiperate is to observe habitual moderation in 
drinking : to be abstemious is to refrain with more 
'than usual caution from the inebriating liquids. In 
abstemiousness there is self-denial ; in temperance 
there is wisdom j in sobriety there is decorum. 
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Many sober men owe their freedom from intoxiea« 
tion to strength of stomach, and not to nicety of 
gage. Temperance brings health; but the abste* 
mious man is often valetudinary. 

To go back. To return. 

We go back from the place we have reached. We 
return to the place whence we started. He, who is 
on a visit at London, must go back, in order to re* 
turn home. 

- Idea. Notion* 

What the mind-perceives at the external surface, 
of the body, is called a sensation : the corresponding, 
perception, which takes place at the internal extre* 
ihity of the organs of sense, is called an idea. I 
look at the moon. The impression, which that ob- 
ject, while present, makes on the eye, is a sensation. 
I shut my eyes, or turn aside, and recollect the 
moon. This image, present to my fancy, and now 
independent of the cause which first excited it, is. 
an- idea. Two or more ideas associated together, 
so as to constitute an affirmation, form a notion* 
The moon is spherical. This is a notion. 

Ideas are faint or vivid, vague or distinct ; no- 
tions are. true or false, simple or complex. When 
we associate ideas united by nature, our notions are 
called true ; when we associate ideas necessarily or 
naturally incoherent, our notions are called false. 
In a complex notion, we often associate three 
or rnore ideas necessarily united with one or two 
ideas naturally therewith incoherent; and contem- 
plate the entire compound with the same confi- 
dence in its truth,' or in its conformity to experience, 
with which we are entitled to contemplate that part 
of it' which is really copied from sensation. Thus 
erroneous notions CQme to pass for true; and caa 

L 
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tMily be corrected by laboriously disentangling tbt 
component parts, and comparing each and its con* 
ccitenation aaev? with experience. 

Imaginalion, ^hnci/* ' 

A man has imagination, in proportion as be cai 
distinctly copy in idea the impressions of sense : it 
ia the faculty which images within the mind the 
phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy, in pro^ 
portion as \^e can call up, connect, or associate, at 
pleasure these internal images, (fzrroci^n is to cause 
to appear) so as to complete ideal "representations of 
tabsent objects. Imagination is the power of depict- 
ing, and fancy of evoking and combining. The ima* 
gination is formed hy patient observation ; the fancy 
by a voluntaty activity in shifting the scenery of the 
Tnind. The more accurate the imagination, the 
more safely may a. painter, or a poet, undertake a 
delineation, or a description, without the presence of 
the objects to be chariicterized. The more versatile 
the fancy) the more original and striking will be- 
the decorations produced* 

There are some writers whose imagination is dull, 
and who consequently deal in vague and indistinct 
imagery ; but who possess great command of fancy, 
and employ in a striking manner tjje iodefinitftr 
(Shapes with which they think* The author of Os-. 
«ian is almost of tli is class. There are other writers 
whose imagination is too plastic, and supplies^ in- 
superfluous detail every minute trait of the object of 
recollection, which in consequence is described with 
fjxcessive minuteness ; but who possess little com. 
mand of fancy, and can reproduce nothing, unless ia. 
the preestablished forms of combination. Chaucer, 
is almost of this clats. Macphersoa had more fancj 
than imagination, and Gbaooec-wore iinaj;imtkMii. 
thaa fancy. . - 
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Right* Jitst. 

"Right defines duties of nature, just defines dutiet 

of institution. It is right, to relieve the sufferer ; it ii 

yight to withstand the oppressor. It is just ta 

levy a poor's rate; it is just to fine a magistrate 

lEbr false imprisonroent. • Equity awards what is 

vight; law awards what is just* Natural morality 

may consider reciprocity as right ; and ipay encou- 

»^ge men to be generous toward the generous, but 

to use false and harsh means toward the perfidiout 

^nd the cruel : christian morality gives* B(f such 

latitude; it commands us to be just, and to be kind^ 

%Kitboat reference to the conduct of the adversary. 

Favourable* PropHioui* 

We seek the ear of those, whose favor C/averc andl 
Juri are etymologically connected) we would obtain ; 
* "we sink down before those, whom we would propi« 
- tiate (pro and petitus). That which is well dis- 
posed toward us, which seconds oqr endeavours, and 
serves our purposes, is favourable to us : that which 
efficaciously protects us, which speeds our exertions^. 
tind decides our success, is propitious to us* To be 
>favouFabIe is to lend the aid of an equal ; to be pro« 
pitious is to vouchsafe iu our behalf the powerful 
benignity of a superior. Cato favoured Pompey ; 
the gods were propitious to Caesar, Charity is fa-, 
vourable ; clemency is propitious. Opportunity is 
favourable; destiny is propitious. A season some* 
what better than usual is called favourable ; a very 
plentiful season is called propitious. 

Strong'-headed, Headstrong^ 

He is said to be strong-headed, who displays force 
of mind; he is said to be headstrong, who displays 
ftn unruly character. A strong bead does not imply 
m bold heart. 

t2 
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He ill aspires to rule 
Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes. 
Subject himself lo anarchy within. Milion^ 

Finnncss, Constancy. 

Firmness is a natural, and constancy is a volun- 
tary, stability. A tower is firm (JirmuSy steadfast) j 
bat there is choice in standing by (con and stms) 
one's object. Firaiuess belongs to character; con- 
stancy to conduct. Firmness is an ingredient of 
consta^cy^ and constancy an exertion of firmness. 
A firm friend is one, on whom you may rely during 
the friendship. A constant friend is one, on whose 
friendship you may rely during a length of time. A 
firm husband is little cnoved by the tears, or cla- 
mors, of .his wife. A constant husband adhercs'to 
his wife, notwithstanding the allurements of other 
women. Weakness js opposed to ^rmness; and 
fickleness to constancy, 

"Supple. Fiiant, - 

iVhat bends easily is supple, what folds easily is 
pliant. The supple snake. A supple thread. Sup* 
pie osier. Pliant wax. A pliantpajier. The pliant 
wave. Metaplrorically, the supple man twines 
dbout your affections; the pliant man takes his bent 
from your example. The supple and the pliant 
both accommodate themselves to you; but the sup- 
ple man retains his elasticity, and intends to resume 
his natural attitude; whereas the pliant man ha» 
aecppted the fold, and will in future wear the pos- 
ture superinduced." 

To whip. To scourge, Tojlog, 

To whip is the most general term ; it \% applied 
to the stroke of a thong, or of a rod ; it is applied 
to men, to animals, to things. ChildreU| and cri. 
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minals, horses, and dogs, are whipped; and so i*9 
creani, to make it froth. To scourge is applied to 
persons only; for pnrposes of correction men are 
scourged by the magistrate. To flog is applied to 
cbildren and soldiers, and is a lower word than 
to scourge. 

Brittle. Frail. 

Brittle (from a frequentative of brittan to break) 
signifies apt to break, hreaking frequently. Frail 
(fr.yr^/e, contracted ixomfragilis)dX^o signifies apt 
lo break, breakable. The idea of frequency inheres 
more in the structure of the word brittle ; the idea 
of vweakness in the structure of the word frail ; 
hence we call that brittle, which Easily breaks into 
many parts, and we call that frail, which easily 
breaks in.two. The. vine- stajk, while green, is frail, 
when dry, is tough. Glass drinking cups are beau- 
tiful, but brittle, utensils. The woman is called 
frail, who has listened to one seducer, brittle, who 
has hearkened to many. Toughness is the reverst 
of brittleness ; and tenacity of frailty. 

Funeral, Obsequies. 

Funeral draws attention to the mourning, obse- 
quies to the procession ; the funeral belongs 'to every 
death, the obsequies to an important burial. Grief 
accompanies the funeral ; piety conducts the obse^ 
quies* 

Dialectic. Logic, 

Dialectic {hocXsKriKv rt^-^n) is the art of disserting, 
and logic (K-jyiKni te^vij) is the art of reasoning. How 
to divide and subdivide and dissect and analize a 
topic, so as lo be directed to the various roads ,of 
argument, by which it may be approached, inves- 
tigated, defended, or attacked, is the province of 
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jdialectic. How to criticise tbeec arguments^ so as 
to reject the sophistical, and to allow their exact 
weight to the solid, is the province of logic. Thi 
dialectician is praised in proportion as his method is 
Mxhaastite ; thatiis, in proportion as it supplies ever; 
possible form of argument applicable to the matter 
under discussion. The logician is praised in propor- 
tion as his method is demonstrative; that is, in pio» 
portion as it determines unanswerably the value ol, 
•very argument applied to the matter under discui> 
fiion. Dialectic provides, and logic appretiatei, ar» 
^umentation: dialectic exercises the iaventiofi| wai 
logic the judgement* 

Bayle excelled more as a dialectitian, than as t 
logician* Hobbes excelled more as ar logicias, thai 
as a dialectician* 

List. Rolk Catalogue. Register^ 

List (Jisicre a border, or selvage) is a marginal fn- 
i^ication, a concise enumeration of the names, or 
sums, or substances, to be recorded. Roll (holland- 
ish rolkn to wind) is a list made on a single length 
cf paper, or parchment, a muster bO written as to bt 
rolled up, or unrolled* Catalogue (jcaraXoyoj) is a 
specification of objects one by one, urittcn according 
to fcome systematic order. Register (from The root 
tegtre) is a solemn list, or -roll, or catalogue, madt 
for purposes of government, or public order* 

A narrow list. A rattling roll. A particular 
-catalogue. A formal register. A list of books, 
when only the titles are quoted; a catalogue of 
bi>oks5 when the dates of impression and the size of 
edition are specified. 
The short roll of friends that is writ in my heart. 

Donne* 
It was ordered that Scribonianus's name and con^ 
aulate should be effaced out of all public registers* 

AddUon^ 
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Dispute. Altercation. Jtontett, 

Dispute is declared difference of opinion, and. aV 
-tercation is the alternate expression of it. Disputes 
and altercations take place between the parlies ; 
Mrhen they call in witnesses (con and testari) to ba 
mnpires of (he controversy, the debatq becomes a 

• contest. Altercations involve but two persons, 
ilispules may involve* more. 

At the beginning of a conversation there will b(i 
many arguers ; but a mixt dispute usually becomes 
an altercation between the two abler champions ; 

, the rest turn audience, and listen to the contests 
Man and wife should never allow their altejcations 
to generate contest. Literary disputants should b« 
urged to undertake a contest ; the strife of intellect 
^lows in vaifiy when it instructs only the wranglers. 

Jlause^ Tenement, 

House describes 9 distinct dwelling ; a tenement 
is part of a bouse divided off for the use of another 
family. A spacious house. A snug tenement. Larga 
houses, which the owners find it difficult to let entity 
to one family, are frequently converted into tene- 
ments, and let to several. 

To declare. To aver. To assert. To attest* 

To vouch. 

To declare (declarare) is to set in open view, to 
publish, art opinion : to aver (averer) is to engage 
for its truth : to assert {asserere) is to accept its 
consequences : to attest (attestari) is to corroborate 
it by witnesses : and to vouch (flvouer) is to sup* 
port it with documents. 

The decalogue is declared every sabbath at Ih'fe 
altar ; its divine origin is averred by the priesthood, 
is asserted by entire nations, is attested by variotifa 
prophets, and is vouched by the Jewish scnptures. 
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To uncover. To discover. To dbiect. 

To uncover is sa\on, to discover (decouvrir) i« 
freuch, and to detect (detegere) is latiu for the sanit 
action of removing a cover; but to uncover is merely 
to take off the covering, to discover is to lay bare 
that which was covered, and to detect is to lay bare 
that which the covering was to have concealed. 
. To uncover a boiler ; to discover a dutppling in 
the boiler ; to detect soot in the boiler. To uncover 
a bed. To discover a person in the bed. To detect 
a person who ought not to be in the bed. 

Guess, Conjecture. Su2)position. Hypothesis. 

1*0 guess is to presume what is unknown ; a har 
zarded guess is a conjecture ; a rational guess is ^ 
supposition ; a supposed theory is an hypothesis. 

Gurss (hollandish gissen) probably derives from 
gist, froth ; and, as the mariners inier the shoal 
from the foam of the breakers ; or as the brewers 
infer ihe quality of the ale from the yeast} so the 
froth of a riddle may have seemed a natural meta« 
phor for describing the showy, superficial envelope, 
beneath which the real object of interest lies con-. 
cealed. To guess is to remove the froth, or rather 
to see througli it. Shakspeare writes : I have a 
letter guessingfy set down ; that is, frothily, so as 
to throw dust in the eyes. 

Among the methods of divination used by the 
roman augurs, one was to cast cubic lots inscribed 
with marks, or letters, and to infer futurity from 
perc.eiving the upper surfaces : this ttminous raffling 
ivith magical dies, this throwing together of the Jots 
was called conjecture. To foretell from insufficient 
predisposition, to form an unproved opinion, to ima- 
^ne with no adequate basis of probability, is to 
conjecture. 
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Supposition is latin (sub and ponere) for puttwg 
under J and describes that process of the mind by 
which it attempts to support what it sees and knows 
on foundations which it could not witness. To ima- 
gine with probabihty, to concatenate naturally, to 
infer from observation, is to suppose. 

Hypothesis Cwohcri^) is greek for the latin word 
supposition ; but the term having been imported by 
the schools of philosophy, it is exclusively applied 
to philosophic supposition, to theOriiBS discussed in 
the schools of learning, 

Cooh Cold% Qhillyk. Trosty* 

These" words sink below each other in frigidity •- 
Cool-i* a middle term between warm and cold, and 
as it derives from, a verb (hollandish Jfoe/en) signify* 
ing to grow cold, it includes, perhaps, an idea o£ 
progression toward coldness* A cool^ evening ; not 
a cool forenoon. 

Bodies which withdraw heat from ihe skin faster 
than it is supplied from within iare termed cold. 
The air is cold until about sixty degrees of Fahren* 
heit's thermometer; water and metal^ are cold at a 
higher temperature. C0I4 water is opposed to wa^ 
ter artificially heated; 

Chilly is a middle term between cold and' frosty t 
it describes a temperature which occasions a shrug» 
or shivering (saxon cele^ shivering)- of the skin, but 
not a shudder, or numbncfss. A chilly sweat: 

Bodies which by their* great coldness occasion a 
shuddering on being totiched (hollandish fresen^ to 
'^hudder) are said 'to fre^2e,-'to occasion frost, to be 
frosty. The air is frostyj at about thirty degrees- of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer; wjter until about for ty-^. 
four: indeed it wittidraws heat faster from the skin^ 
at it3 greatest condensation, tt^d:h at a tetpperatyr^ 
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mort contiguous to its freezing poiVit. The Germans 
use ficber-^froit for the cold fit in a fever. 

A cool judge. A cold receptioik A chilly an 
•wer. Dryden's und Addison's Trauerspicle sind in 
hohem grade frostig. Eberhard. Dryden's and Ad- 
dison's tragedies are in a high degree frosty* 

In the english language, more than in the other 

5;othic dialects, frosty is a definite idea ; and is used 
or gelid, or having the power of congelation : hence 
it is seldom appHed metaphorically, unless to de*^ 
tcribe the silvery whiteness of the hairs of age. 

Where Is loyalty ? i 
If it bo banished from the frosty bead, 
How shall it find a harbour iA the earth. 

. 1 . K Shak&pean» 

Surf; Breakers * 

Surf is a word omitted in Johnson's dictionary; 
it describes those portions of the sea« waves, which 
curl into foam contiguously to the shore ; wf^ereas 
breakers are sea-wav^s, which cMrl ^to foam at a 
distance from the shore. 

• • 

Observance. Obseroadon^ 

' ' * . ' 

Actions which result from observing a rule arc 
called observances : recollections which result from 
observing a fact are called observations. 

The pharisees were curious in :external obser- 
vances. The astronomers are curioi^t, in celestial 
observations. About precedence, mqre is learnt in 
an hour from the red book, than in a year from 
juixt company ; you will do better to lean on obser* 
vance, than on observation. 

Censoriofi* , Censorial: Censorious: 

The romans appointed magistrates called censors^ 
who had the right of inflicting degradation} or fipc; 
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on citizens stigmatized for misconduct* What ra* 
lates to a censor, is called censorian ; what operates 
as a censor, is called censorial ; what feels like acen- 
sor, is called censorious. 

' The censorian institution at Rome had morals 
for its pretext, but taxation for its purpose. The 
censorial influence of the press is a powerful correc* 
tive of morality among the elevated* Those, who 
complaia much of the censoriousness of the worlds 
iiave commonly a secret inclination to defy it. 

Bulwark, Rampart, 

Towiis were anciently fortified by surrounding 
them with a badk between walls* Such immured 
mounds were called in the gothic dialect bulwarks, 
and in french ramparts^ The german bolxoerk is 
from bol building and werk work, built work. An 
altered method of fortification introduced some dif. 
ference between the words ; bulwark being now apr 
^ plied to the outer, aud rampart tp the inner works 
of defense. A single bastion is a bulwark ; but the 
rampart includes the whole interior circuit of ter- 
ras,! the entire platform behind the parapet, which 
it was necessary to protect in assailable places by 
projecting outworks. Bulwark suggests the idea of 
a £nore formidablei and rampart of a more environ- 
ing fortification. 

Edges. Cofffi/iesm Borders. 
Limits, Boundariesm . Term, 

Edges, confines, borders, agree in expressing a^ 
indefinite idea ; limits, boundaries, and ierm, in ex- 
pressing a definite idea. . Edges, confines, borders 
are strips of territory of uncertain breadth, lying 
• near to the precise limit, or boundary. The edge* 
are either side ; the c'onfines are both sides. The 
ivrders are » broader, dietilct th^n the confines^ aod 
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the confines than the edges. The Umits are either 
side ; the boundaries are both sides ; the term is a 
single indivisible point of the limit, or boundary. 

Rii^h* Opulent. 

Adelung thinks that rich is originally an idea of 
the ear, and that it describes the rustling or boz 
occasioned by a multitude of any things : he is for 
jeferring it to the tame root as regen ram, which 
presents at once ideas of noise and number. Rich 
showers. Meseems it rather to be a derivative of 
to reach ; and that the man is rich, whose reach 
extends over many things. Opulence n a frequen* 
tative of opis plenty, which is akin ta opimus hi, 
thriving. In riches the idea of power, in opjileoce 
the idea of possession predominates* He is rich 
i¥ho has the command of wealth, hie is opulent who 
k plentifully surrounded with it^ gifts* Rich \% 
opposed to poor, and opulent to needy; Burke 
was rich of intellect ; his opuleuce t>l a)lusi6A asto- 
nishes. 

The substantive riches (from the frencb richcsse) 
is properly singular j but Pope employs it as a 
plural, 

'^hat riches give us let us first enquire. 
Meat, fire and cloaths.. What more ^ Meat, clothes 
and fire.. 

Discernment. Judgement* 

To discern is to observe the difference, and ta 
judge is to award the preference, between obj[^cts of. 
comparison. Men readily acquiesce in the judge- 
ment of a discerning man* Speculatioa requires 
discernment; action requires judgement. 

Temple. Tane^ 

TempU originally signified the eminenct td ^dikk 
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augnrs climbed in order to inspect (fuen) the neigh* 
boarhoody and advise proceedings. From being the 
name of those high places which were habitual 
stations of sacrifice and worship, it; came to desig* 
nate the holy houses built there. Faujc is the con- 
secrated (fari) precinct in which a temple, or cha- 
pe), stands* The words belong to pagan; religion, 
and differ, nearly, as our church and church-yard. 

The temple of Fame. The fane of Contempla* 
tion. 

One cannot well say * A humble temple* or * A 
fai^e unblest' ; asi the ideas would be nearly incomp 
patlble. 

To apply. To annex. To attaehm 

To apply is to clap against ; to annex is to ho(A 
ypon; and to attach is. to tie on, Applicare scalas- 
iiiuis. Aurea coccineas anne^tit fibula veste3% 
Attacher ses souliers. 

A phrase is applied, of which the original pur« 
pose differed from the actual employ. A disserta- 
tion> separably though firmly joined to a. treatise, 
is annexed. Those persons, whoni ties of obligatioa 
or affection unite^ are attached* 

Tofoundi Td constructm Ti> edif^^ 

These words describe the beginning, the conti- 
nuance, and the completion of architectural pro. 
cesses. He, who builds, lays the foundations first; 
then he constructs the walls ; and lastly he covers 
in the edifice. 

In metaphor this distinction should be preserved; 
A statement is well founded ; a syllogism is well 
constructed; a result is well edified. Sympathj 
founds, discipline constructs^ and prmciple edifi.eg 
the mocal character; 
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To give. To present. To ^er. 

All these words describe fornis of donaiion : to 
give is used in a familiar, to present in a respectfol, 
and to offer in a religious sense. We give to our 
infrriors, we present to our equals, we offer to our 
superiors. The gifts of nature. The presents of 
friendship* The offerings of piety, 

Frugah Economic, 

Those who are sparing of epcpense about their 
food {fruges) 2ire frugal; those who are sparing of 
expense about their liousehold i^awns and yofioj) are 
economic. A frugal traveller. An economic fami- 
ly. Economy includes frugality ; but frugality does 
not include economy. The Italians are more frugal 
than economic ; though content with a spare diet 
and inhospitable board, they willingly expend on % 
stately mansion, and supernumerary senrants* • 

To utter. To articulate. To pronounce. 

What is spoken audibly is uttered, and not whis- 
pered. What is spoken with syllabic distinctness- is 
articulated, and not cluttered. What is spoken 
with verbal propriety is pronounced, and not slub* 
bered, Jn great pain the silent lobster utters a cry. 
Pew singers articulate accurately ; and few foreign* 
ers pronounce correctly. Birds will learn to arti- 
culate particular syllables; but seldom attain that 
degree of proportion, which is requisite to pronouncf 
entire words or phrases. 

Coast, Shore, Strand, 
Coast, from the latin costa side, is that part of tb« 
, land which is visible from the sea. Shore (skeor 
shore, and sheorf surf are akin) is that edge of land 

oyer wbicb the se^^wayes wa&h. Strand probably 
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eontracted from side-rahd) is the stiip of shore inter- 
vening between high and low water mark. A 
mountainous coast. A yellow shore. The flatter 
the shore, the broader the strand. In Prussia strand- 
riders are appointed to prevent the amber, or the 
wreck) from being picked up on the shore, and ap« 
propriated by the inhabitants of the coast. 

I Probity. Irttegrity. Viriufim '■ 

The* essence of probity consists in having beeh 
put to the proof (probus tried) and found worthy of 
reliance. The essence of integrity consists in it3 
unbroken, uncorrupt persistence (integer whole, en* 
tire) in right, in being no where deficient of ability 
or exertion. The essence of virtue co/osists in man- 
liness (vir man), in huoianityy in daring to do all 
that may become a man. 

Fidelity to the obligations of law and duty sufiice 
for probity ; an habitual regard to the principles of 
morality and conscience belongs to integrity ;]|fvirtue^ 
superior to either, inspires and performs beneficence* 
probity has a more passive, integrity a more bal« 
lanced, and virtue a more active character. Probity 
is trusted, integrity esteemed, virtue thanked. PrOf- 
bity loves order, integrity loves completeness, virtue 
loves bounty. Probity is the nursling of justice^ 
integrity of principle, and virtue of generosity. 

Averse. Adverse.' 

Averse (a and versus turned from) describes a 
hostility, which shuns 'conflict, though i^. betrays 
disunion. Adverse (ad and versus turned towards) 
describes a hostility, which aflironts and resists face 
to face. Those are averse who dislike, those « are 
adverse who oppose, "^^he adverse ;a]:e more opea in 
their siQtagoQism tbaA the averse* 
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Sound, Tone. 

The 80ucd of the voice is determined by the . 
physical structure of the organ; its tone, by the 
temporary affections. The sound is weak or strong 
smooth or rough, shrill or hoarse. The tone is 
low or loud, soothing or pathetic, gay or angry: a 
weak voice may vary from low to loud ; -and sa 
may a strong one. 

Ib women and children the sound of the voice is ' 
:^hrill ; in men it is comparatively hoarse. The 
tone of irony has something of shrillnea ;. the 
tone of anger something of hoarseness. 

j(ffluence. Abundance, Redundance. 

These words describe a progression from assem" 
blage to fulness and excess. Affluence is that 
flowing towards (ad and Jluere^ which announcer 
speedy repletion. Abundance {ah and imJaXis that 
bursting over of the waves, or higher ridges of w^ 
ter, where the banks barely suffice to. contain the- 
stream. Redundance (re and undtC^. is tfae back- 
water, the reflected wave^ the current which had 
tried to escape, and which is sent, back by the re^ 
action of the confining cause* 

Affluence is the harbinger of prosperity. Abon* 
dance makes waste» The redundance of juvenile 
spirits. His affluence may be great at present; 
but he spends too fast to establish his situation. 
In the ora,tory of Jeiemy Taylor t{iere is at times a 
troublesome abundance. The glory of the pupil 
redounds on his instructor. 

Acute. Subtle. 

Acut« means pointed, and subtle means slender. 
As there is more strength, more penetrating force 
but less flexibility and adaptation; ia a needle than 
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a wire, in a skewer, than a twig ; so, in metaphor, 
subtle describes an accommodating, and acute a 
piercing intellect. 

Applause* Acclamation, 

Applause is expressed with the hands, acclama« 
iion with the lips ; applause is a clappiQg» accla^ 
niation is a shouting, f^r encouragement. . Applause 
is given by an audience as a proof of admiration ; 
but acclamation as a pledge of support. We ap« 
plaud the delivery, we acclaim the sentiment of a 
speech. The actor draws applause ; the demagogun 
acclamation. 

Just. Legitimate, 

That is just which theoretical law, that is legiti- 
mate which positive law, prescribes. A just cause. 
The l^itimate age of majority. It is legitimate, 
but unjust, to punish unitarians for writing against 
ihe trinity. 

To desist; To renounce. To quit. To leave off,. 

Each of these words implies the relinquishment 
of some -pursuit or object, but from different motives. 
We desist from what is impracticable ; we renounce 
what is disreputable; we quit what is noisome; 
we leave off what is habitual. The ministers of the 
crown have desisted from aiming at the partition of 
France, and have renounced their maxims of religi- 
ous intolerance. He is quitting political in favor 
of literary activity, and leaves off the toffee-hous« 
for the booksellers shop. 

As we stand still (de and sistere) when we can 
go no further; so we desist from what is impracti- 
cable. As we call off (re and nunciare) from what 
it is glorious to shun ; so we renounce what is dis- 
reputable. As we leave quiet {quietare) that in which 



Ve cease to stir ; eo we quit what is noisome. As 
■we let alone a worn dress ; so we leave off vrhat ii 
^ babituaL 

Exterior. External. Extraneous, Strange. 

From the latin preposition extra^ without, deriv« 
the adjectives exterior outer, txtemus outward, 
"whence external, and cxtianeus^ lying without, 
whence extraneous. From this last latin adjective 
the french have formed their €s(rang€, which is the 
foot of strange* 

That^ which is outer is part of, and that which 
is outward is contiguous to, but that, which liet 
without, may be separate from the surface covcreA 
Hence exterior and external both imply connection; 
whereas extraneous is opposed to attached or adhe* 
rent, and implies disconnection. Exterior is opposed 
to interior, and external to internal. The BJ^in is the 
exterior, the dress is the external^ covering of our 
bodies. 

Extraneous is used metaphorically of things ndi 
growing out of the subject, not native as it were tp 
the soi], present as straying strangers not as conp 
yened guests. Odes are often filled with extraneous 
ideas. Extranea bona sunt corporis et animi, honos^ 
pecunia, potehtia. Strange is especially applied to 
national relations, and is used for foseign, miusual, 
unknown^ and hence unwelcome. 

A man's internal religion is that which jesides in 
his mind and sentiments ; his external religion is 
that which displays itself in his worship and con. 
duct: the establishment of the magistrate is the ex- 
ternal religion of many an unbeliever. 
. In the foregoing instance, our english idiom ap- 
pears to differ from that of the latiu language, 
whence are borrowed the words employed : externa 
religioj in Cicero, signifying a foreign religion. But 
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the real anglicism consists prmcipally in the use of 
the word religion, which, with us, stands for piety, or 
tanctauimity. 

Obicurity. OJfuscation, 

Obscurity is the privation, and oflfuscation the dis- 
colour men t, of light. The moon is obscure during 
the dark quarter, and offuscated during eclipse. 
Painted windows obscure the church by lessening, 
and offuscate it, by tinging, the light within. Thifl 
obscurity of ignorance. The ofuscation of supersti* 

UOfU 

Breathing, Sighing, Blowing, Puffings 
Panting. Gasping, Sucking. IVhiffing, 

Breathing describes the natural play of the respi- 
ratory organs, the regular movement of the air in 
^d out of the lungs* Panting is a forced state' of 
the respiratory organs, an irregular palpitating move* 
faeot, and is also applied both t6 inhalation aa(k 
«xtialation« 

Pluto pants for breath. Dryden. 

She heaved the name of father. 
Pantingly forth. Shalcspear^m 

Sighing, blowing, puffing -are forms of exhalation;: 
but gasping, sucking, whiffing are forms of inhala* 
tion. Sighing describes a gradual, blowing a vehe* 
ment and abundant, and puffing a sadden discharge 
of air from the kings. -Gasping describes a gradual, 
sucking a vehement and abundant, and whiffing' a 
sudden absorption of air by the lungs : so that gasp^ 
ing is the reverse qf sighing, sucking of blowing^, 
and whiffing of puffing. 

Present, Gift, 
Unconditional donations made with a view ta 
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eompliment, are called presents, made with a vitv 
to benefit, are called gifts. The present does an ho- 
nor, the gift a service, lie has made me a present 
of the hunter. lie has made me a gift of the carU 
borse. Princes make presents to oae another* Sulh 
jects make gifts to a king. 

Usage* Custom* 

Usage has relation to space, and custom to time; 
nsage is more universal, and custom more ancient ; 
nsage is what many people practice, and custom is 
what people have practised long. A vulgar usage ; 
an old custom. Dining late is the usage of the 
higher classes, inasmuchas it is general; and their 
custom^ inasmuch as it is established. 

Savage* Ferocious* 

Man is savage for want of culture, ferocious for 
want of native kindness ; the one springs from si- 
tuation, the other from character. The savage man 
can be polished by education and intercourse; the 
ferocious ii^an may conceal^ but will rarely jconquer 
his fierceness.. Savagism is the absence of those 
acquirements which are necessary in civilized life; 
when removed by instruction it returns no more. 
Ferocity is not indiscipline, but inhumanity : it 
may slumber, but is ready to awake at any adequate 
provocation. 

Zone* Girdle, Beit* 

• Zone is greek for girdle, and describes a bandage 
above the waist. As the greek men wore the belt 
lower, calling it vt^i^ajfAx belly-bond, the zone became 
appropriated to female attire. And in english, 
though we apply the word girdle to the dress of 
either sex, we still limit the word zone to that of 
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Women. The girdle of a monk. The zone of H 
▼estaU Belt differs from girdle in being broader 
and flatter; a girdle may be a strings a belt must bitf 
a strap* ■ 

In oppression the idea of bearing hard {oh and 
pretnere) upon the people; in tyranny, the idea of 
intrusive dominion (raiavii* usurpation) is prominent 
The legiiimate sovereign is too often an oppressor. 
Republicans will call any king, a tyrant. Oppres- 
sion might rationally be made an object of penal ju- 
risdiction; but tyranny is sufficiently punished by 
forfeiture, since it is thereby remedied. 

Peculiar, Particular, Singular', 

He is peculiar, who follows a way of his own ; h^ 
IS particular, who^e way is that of but a part of 
mankind ; he is singular, whose way is that of one 
only. Peculiarity is seff- chosen ; particularity may 
arise from the imitation of that fraction we belong 
to in the community ; in absofute singularity, there 
is mostly something of affectation, or something of 
madness. The word singularity is applied by 'd 
natural hyperbole to any rare form of behaviour ; td 
any unusual degree of peculiarity. 

Aristophanes and Foote have occasionally satiriz- 
ed singularity; but such mordacity is more painfull to 
the individual than beneficial to the public. Particula- 
rity affords a fitter scope for ridicok, because the expo- 
sure of it corrects an entire class of men. Every human 
character has its peculiarity, which the dramatist 
should render remarkable, in proportion to its in- 
fiuence on his action, or plot. 

Faithless, Perfidious, 
Breach of faith constitutes faithlessness ; the hy« 
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pocrisy of fidelity constitutes^ perfidy. Tbe Woisst 
is faithless, who, is known to be so Jby tbe person 
interested; she is only perJ&diou^y while she dit* 
guises her want of fidelity* 

Impuniitf. Pardoni 

Impunity is the omission of punishment ; pardon 
i« the sanctioned omission of punishment. We may 
confer impunjty, says Cicero, without pardoning. 

jfnguish. Afiriety^ Care* Solicitude* 

Anguish (angor) is the settled pain of disease, 
and that acute suffering of mind which is analogous 
to it. Anxiety (anxietas) has a more interrupted 
abaracler ; it is the intermittiug pain, the busy in* 
quietude of disease, and that ever-recurring uneasi* 
ness of mind, which is analogous to it. Care (cura) 
apd solicitude (toUcitudo) are applied to the min4 
only. Care is as steady but less painful than an« 
guish. Soiit;itude is as billowy but less painful than 
anxiety. Anguish and anxiety are retrospective; 
they have a cause, but not a purpose. Care and 
itolicitude are prospective; they have a purpose as 
well as a cause. 

Answer* Repli/. Jlepartee* 

An answer is given to a question, a reply to an 
objection, a repartee to a jocose observation. An 
answer should be clear, a reply conclusive, a repar** 
tee hitting. 

Defendant* Deftnderm 

Defendant is he who defends a law.suit ; defender 
is he who defends any thing else. Defendant is 
opposed to plaintiff, and defender to assailant. 
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Dtfinition. Description* .. 

- T>efinition may be compared with outline, BXii- 
ilescription witb colouring. To point out tiie limits 
(^nis edge,) which separate any one thing from 
others is to define it ; and to trace out (scrtbere to 
write,) the character of its contents is to describe^ 
it. Definition separates, description exhibits. De* 
finition should never be vague; description shouLi 
never be faint* 

Deputy. Delegates Representative. 

A depaty, a delegate, a representative, is one em«A 

ployed to act in behalf of others ; the appointmeat 

makes the deputy, the being sent elsewhere to ace 

makes the delegate, the presenting again, or th» 

the faithful transmission* of the sense of the con* 

stituent body, makes the representative* A membeif 

of parliament is the deputy of the people the mo* 

ment he is returned (deputatm separated); their 

delegate, when he is gone to the metropolis (delcga* 

tus sent ofl) to watch over their affairs ; and their 

representative, while he copies his pattern (reprce^ 

stntatio likeness,) or transmits an undiscoloured ref 

Election of the original trust. 

Mutual^ Reciprocal. 

Affection is mutual, when both parties fall in lov^^ 
at once; it is reciprocal, when the previoas affectioi** 
«f the one has drawn forth the attachment of the 
other. Properly mutuum is a loan procured ^y ex- 
change, a commutation; hence that is mutual for 
which an equivalent is given. Properly reciprocatio 
is a flowing and ebbing, a compefisation alternate!/ 
accomplished* 

Melody* Harmmy* 
Melody, says Rousseau in bis Dictionary o£ Mii* 
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BiCy is the succession, and harmony is the conso* 
fiance, of musical tones. In sounds related by the 
laws of (nodulation, melody contemplates their aL 
ternate, and harmony their simultaneous, impression. 
The melodious song of the nightiugalc; the mbgkd 
harmony of the grove. 

Ambrosia, Kecfar, 

Ambrosia (from a privative, and /S^oro; morlalj 

was the food, and nectar (from vt privative, andneTiirar 

kill,) was the drink of the greek gods: both are so 

named from their supposed power of bestowing'an 

everlasting life. 

« 

Entire. UHioh. 

Entire excludes division ; whole excludes subtrac* 
tion. The entire orange is not yet cut : after being 
bliced, the whi>le orange is still in the plate, if none 
ol* the pieces have been withdrawn. 

Barbarism. Solecism, 

The Greeks called all foreign nations 5tfr6aroif« ; 
to barbarize in language was consequeutly to speak 
or write like a, foreigner, or barbarian; and a 6ar- 
barism was a vitious form of speech worthy of a 
foreigner. 

A king of Cyprus, by Solon's advice, privileged 
a city called Soloi, in which so many Athenian 
emigrants came to settle, that they permanently 
inBuenced the dialect of the natives. To solecize 
was to speak, or write, like the inhabitants of Soloi, 
that is, to ape the Athenians affectedly; and a £0- 
lecism was an unsuccessful attempt, a degenerate 
effort, to copy tiiC most refined dialect of the Greeks. 

A barbarism then is a fault of speech, or style, 
originating in rudeness, strangeness, and ignorance; 
and a solecism is a fault of speech, or style, originate 
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ing in aflectation, anxiety, and orver-refinement. 
Sbakspeare sometimes faulters into barbarismi 
mod Ben Jonson into solecism. 

Stream* Current. 

A fluid body in progressive motion is the purport 
common to these words ; but in stream, the length, 
in current, the running, is the prominent idea. A 
lazy stream. A shifting current. A stream of 
wind, when the length of space it moves over is 
obvious; a current of air, when merely its motion 
through a chink is apparent A long and narrow 
pennon is called a streamer. 1 he main stream of 
the Mississipi flows from north to south ; but where 
It is most rapid, a reflex current forms itself near 
the banks, which slides in a contrary direction* 

Spring, Rivulet. Brook, Fliver, 

Springs, says Locke, make rivulets ; those united 
ziake brooks ; and those coming together make 
vers, which empty themselves into the sea. 

In springs, the idea of immediate origin, (sprinm 
gan to rise) in rivulets, the idea of minuteness, (rt- 
vulus is a diminutive) in brooks, the idea of rifted, 
or broken f sides is prominent ; and in rivers, that 
of having banks (rivus bank). Mountain-streams 
are mostly brooks, which flow in scooped abrupt 
hollows below the level of the ground ; but, in flat 
countries, the streams are mostly rivers, which 
have embanked themselves with alluvion-soil, and 
flow above the level of the meadow-land. 

Torrent* Brook. 

Most torrents are brooks, and most brooks are 
torrents ; but a torrent differs from a brook in that 
it sometimes dries up (torrere to dry up) ; whereas 
brooks often retain a perpetuity of water. Torrents, 

M 
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being subject alike to excess and defect, to sndden 
overflow and rapid desiccation, are, in metaphor, 
often used to describe an overwhelming as well as 
a temporary effort ; but the overwhelming character 
is their accident, and the subsequent exhaustion, 
their essence. The French have not overflowed 
Europe like a torrent, but like a river which sup- 
plies its stations with water, and retains the power 
of periodic inundation. 

Cautious, Discrete* 

The cautious man is always wary (car^o) ; thfr 
discrete man distinguishes {discemo) when to be on 
and when to bo oH' his guard. In caution there is 
timid mistrust ; in discretion there is prudent adapt- 
ation. Cautious people seldom 5ecome frank ; but 
frank people are often disciplined into discretion. 
The miser will lend cautiously, the banker discretely^ 

Jealousy. Envy. 

AVe are jealous of our own possessions, envioui 
of another man's. Jealous of a mistress,- envious 
of a rival. Jealous of honor, envious of glory. A 
king is jealous of his domestic power, envious of 
his neighbour's dominion. There is in jealousy 
more of zeal, but it is compatible with good will ; 
there is in envy more of patience, but it implies ill 
will. Jealousy is a niggardly, and envy a rapacious, 
passion. 

Spell, Charm. Tncantaiion. Enchantment. 

Words of occult power are spells; rhythmical 
ivords of occult power are charms : in the appella- 
tion, charm (carmen\ the idea of musical, or melo- 
dious, arrangement is implied. Incantation is the 
process, and enchantment the result, of influencing 
by charms* 
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Eloquence is the spell, poetry the charm, most 
ble to sway the cultivated mind. Some rimers arc 

diffuse, that the longer their incantation, the 
hoTter the enchantment produced. 

Circumspection* Consideration, 

Circumspection is looking round (cit cumspieere) on 
arth ; and consideration is (sidus star) taking coun* 
el of the heavens. Hence circumspection is used 
•f the common conduct of life ; while consideration 
5 applied to weightier topics, to the calling in of 
iigh authorities, and to the regard with which we 
ttok up to a superior. 

She is too circurpspect to risk setting her foot in 
be gutter, or exposing her conduct to an equivocal 
unior, A man looks up to his patron and adviser 
vilh sentiments of consideration. Peace and war is 
eft to the consideration of a privy council. Divines 
onsider a question of iheology. 

Mind. Soul, 

Both these words describe the thinking principle 

1 animals, the seat of perception and volition. But, 
tnong metaphysicians, mind is becoming a generic, 
nd soul an individual, designation. Mind is opposed 
} matter; soul to body. Mind is soul without 
gard to personality ; soul is the appropriate mind 
■ the being under notice. 

Etymologically, mind is the principle of volition, 
id soul the principle of animation. * I mean to go' 
as originally * I mind to go.* Soul, at first iden- 
:al with self^ is from sellahf to say, the faculty of 
eech being its characteristic. 
Dumb, and without a soul, beside such beauty! 
He has no mind to marry. 

Meditation, Contemplation* 
Meditation is that internal rehearsal, which pre- 
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cedes the performance of an intellectual effort Mc 
ditari means originally, to practise on an instrument. 
Contemplaliun is that adhesive attention, >^bich is 
bestowed on lolty, solemn, and interesting topics. 
Ctmtcmplari means originally, to gaze on a shiieof 
the heavens marked out by the augur. The musi- 
cian meditates ; the astronomer contemplates. I 
meditate the ode 1 am composing ; I contemplate 
the ode which has been shown to me* Meditation 
applies to the tiituie^ contemplation to the extant 
'i'o mtditate njischiel is to prepare it ; to contem- 
plate depravity is lo observe it. We meditate what 
we are about to do ; we contemplate what is already 
done. Before its creation, the universe was an olh 
ject of meditation, since its creation, it has been an 
object oi contemplation, to the divine mind. 

Meditation, says the Jesuit Kicheome, is less clear, 
les's sweet, and n:ore painful than contemplation ; it 
is as the reading of a book, which must be done sen- 
tence after senb nee ; but contemplation is like cast- 
ing the eyes up( n a picture, discerning all at once. 

When Swift, in order to ridicule the turgid and 
vilious style of a pious popular enthusiast, wrote his 
* Meditations on a Broomstick,' he purposely mis- 
employed, like Hervey, the word meditation for 
Co ilemplation. 

St off. Crutch, Crook. Crosier • 

Staff is a strait walking-stick : crutch is a walk- 
ing slick, or prop, one encjof which is hooked: crook 
is a stick used by shepherds, one end of which is 
hooked: crosier is a crook used by bishops, as a 
symbol of their pastoral office. A staff and a crutch 
arc walking-sticks, of which the first is without and 
the second with a cross-bar at the top. A staff 
prevents the body from falling, a crutch assists in 
liftiDT; it. A crook and a crosier are bheep-hooks, of 
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vhich the first is used by lay, and the second by 
ecclesiastic, hands. 

Staff is etymologically connected with to stay ' 
crook and crutch with the Swedish krock^ a hook ; 
and crosier with croix, cross. 

Aim, End. View. Scope, Drift. 

Cach of these words is employed to indicate the 
subject of a man's pursuit, the purpose of his effort. 
Aim^ denotes an immediate, end an ultimate, object ; 
view marks an included, tcope a comprehensive, pur- 
pose : all these may be intentions merely, designs 
under contemplation ; but the drift of a man is that, 
for which he is set out, and toward which he is in 
progress. 

Some persons aim at getting a fortune,^ as a step 
to rank ; with others, wealth is itself the end. His 
views in life are vague, but his scope is vast ; so 
endowed, if he is a seizer of opportunities, he will 
attain a splendid advancement. No wonder the city 
member is become ministerial, his avowed drift is a 
baroneti^ge. 

To overcome. To eonqiter. To subdue. 

To overcome announces but the superiority of 
the moment; to conquer (conquhir) includes the 
idea of acquisition ; to subdue (subducere) is to lead 
under the yoke, and complete a tame submission. 

Strive to overcome evil with good. It requires 
courage, combination, and alacrity, to conquer ; 



* To take aim is to direct a missile weapon ; and to carry 
aim is to move in a cjurse to hit. Dr. Truster improperly 
uses * to lay an aim.' Neither Junius nor Skinner snrreede^ 
in ascf rta'Miinf^ the root of the word uim; but, as home is speU 
led kaim in Ulphilas, it may be a mere variety thereof. ' The 
* strike home' of th^ broad-s^^ordsmen, and the * with aim* of 
the archers, are parallel expressions. Aim is the blot, or 
home, to which an arrow is to be sent. 
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perseveraDce, clemency, and accommodation, to 
sabdue. 

Inclination. Biat* 

Inclination is a leaning toward (in and clinafc) 
any person, or thing : bias is the weight lodged io 
one side of a bowl, which turns it (biaiser to swerve) 
from the strait direction. There is affection^ there 
is voluntarity, where there is inclination; ^ias it 
an unconscious, but a more regular, impulse. Tlie 
inclination of a body at rest ; the bias of a body in 
motion. Inclination is applied to tendencies of tli« 
gentler, and bias of the uncontrollable kind : inclioa* 
tion to influence from without, bias to influence from 
within. 

The prince was aliened from all inclination io 
the marriage. Clarendon* 

Alorality influences men's lives, and gives a bias 
to all their actions. Locke. 

The inclination of his judgment, not the bias of 
his prejudice, gave the award. 

To peel. To pare* 

The peel of an orangc> of a peach, of a pear, is 
that rind which surrounds the pulp of the frqit. To 
peel is to withdraw the rind by pulling ; to pare is 
to remove it in strips, an^ with an instrument. 
Apples, when roasted, peel best ; \yhert raw, pare 
best. Take my silver knife ; the pelting peach 
will peel ; but th^se October peaches require paring. 
The bark peels of itself off the plane-iree ; but the 
oak must have been jcut down some time, before it 
can be pared clean, 

Frdernatural, Supernatural. 

Preternatural signifies beside nature; and super- 
natural, above nature. What is extraordinary, un- 
usual, out of the habitual course of things, is preter- 
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natural : what is superior to the inherent powers of 
matter, and contrary to the established laws of the 
universe, is supernatural. Tlie birth of a calf with 
two heads is preternatural. The miracles ascribed 
to Arabian magicians are supernatural. 

To slip. To slide. 

To slip is an involuntary, to slide is a voluntary, 
lateral motion, which displaces the body without 
affecting the relative position of the limbs. Those 
slip on the ice, who intend to tread firm; those 
slide on the ice, who adopt by choice a gliding mo* 
tion. In life, he is said to slip, who did not intend 
to forget himself: he is said to slide into other 
ways^ who warily and smoothly forsakes the plan 
«f conduct previously superinduced^ 

Drunk. Fuddled, 

During excesses of the table, intoxication assumes 
in different persons a distinct form. Among the 
slim, the active, and the young, a disposition ap* 
{tears to speak much^ and gloriously, and angrily ; 
among the corpulent, the indolent, and the elderly, 
aa inclination comes on to indulge an ideotic fond* 
Bess and bounty. Our forefathers ascribed the vo« 
ciferous and boastful intoxication to the effect of 
drink^ and called it being drunk : they ascribed the 
slavering and affectionate intoxication to the effect 
oifood^ and called it htmgfuddkd. Many get drunk 
before they get fuddled; while the stimulation is 
confined to tlie stomach, they are noisy; w»hen it 
reaches the kidneys, they are coaxing. The antients 
wisely called a fuddling dose, a philtre. 

Divination, Prediction. 

To divine is to guess, and to predict is to foretel ; 
they are terms of the augurs, and imply the assump- 
tion Qf supernatural illuminsttionu Divipatioa is pre* 
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paratory to prediction. There is something of 
Di)8tery in divination, and something of iaipudenci 
in prediction. Divination can be used of the past, 
prediction only of the future. 

To shake. To tremble* 

One vibration is a shake; to tremble, beings 
frequentative verb, includes the idea of many vibra- 
tions ; to tremble is to shake repeatedly. To shake 
is a more powerful and single motion ; to tremblt 
in a weaker and more recurring passion. To shake, 
being of native origin, is applied both to sensiblt 
and to metaphoric painting ; to tremble, being an 
imported veib, is rather less usual in its proper than 
Sn its metaphoric sense. To shake is often a verb 
active ; to tremble is always a verb neuter : we 
shake a tree, we shake hands; we shake with cold, 
we shake with anger : at the sound of thundefi at 
the thought of danger, the timid tremble. 

Trick, Device. Finesse. Artifice. Stratagem. 

Trick is english, devisa italian, jfinesse^french, arti* 

Jicium latin, and stratagema greek for a sly fraud. 

With the hospitality characteristic of our language 

all these words have been naturalized, and are striv- 

ing to acquire variety of meaning. 

The writers of James the first's time, who were 
formed by italian models, employ device^ and the 
writers of Charles the second's time, who were 
formed by french models, employ ^nesse^ as synony- 
mous with trick : but in such sense both these 
words are obsolescent. Device is gradually becom- 
ing a technical term in heraldry ; and describes the 
hieroglyph by means of which the name of a chief- 
tain is enigmatically written on his shield. Finesse 
is gradually becoming a technical term at whist ; 
and describes a manceuvre by which the third player 
passes oil his second best card for his best. Artific* 
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is properly a mechanical contrivance, and stratagem 
a warrior's feint. In a snare a birdis caught by ar- 
tifice ; when decoyed, by stratagem. 

To pari with. To lose. 

To part with announces simple separation ; to 
lose, unwilling separation. I part with my wife 
because her fatlier is ill, and wants her : I lose my 
wife's company, but I feel she is where duty re- 
quires. Cicero, speaking of Decius, who devoted 
himself for the republic, says : Amisit vitam, non 
perdidit. He parted with life, but did not lose it ; 
with a slight thing he purchased a great one ; with 
a worthless breath of air, a lasting station among 
the benefactors of his country. 

Warm. Hot. 

Warm is a mild and welcome, hot a strong and 
unwelcome, degree of heat. iNIilk is warm as it 
comes from the cow, hot as it boils on the fire. 
Warm is^ opposed to cool, and hot to cold. 

Sleepy. DroKsy. 

He is sleepy, who tends to fall asleep any where ; 
he is drowsy, who tends to fall asleep while he is 
sitting, up. To be sleepy is often welcome ; to be 
drowsy is always indecorous. 

Hopelessness* Despair. Despondency, 

Hopelessness is english, and despair is french (^^^* 
privative, and espoir hope) for an- idea, expressed 
with other associations by the ' lathi word despon- 
dency* The hopeless man may never have hoped. 
I continue hopeless. The despairer has parted with 
his hope. Plunged from the heightjB uf hope into 
the depths of despair. The despondent man is to 
hope no more. There js na sure* remedy for super- 
stitious and desponding weakness* Lestrangc* 

H 5 
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The latin words animum desponderc signify t^ ■ r 
pledge, or betroth, the soul. While demonologf I c 
was accredited, and a melancholy man was thought I f, 
to have made a contract with the devil, to have 
•old his soul, and pledged it to perdition, this latio- 
ism was well adapted to pass into European lan- 
guage ; but a correct and classical use of to despond 
and its derivatives, is no longer easy. 

Dexterous, Adroit i 

Dexterous is latin, and adroit is French for righ^ 
handed : he who uses the right hand uses the mure 
skilful hand of the two ; hence these words, wheu 
employed metaphorically, bignify ingenious. \ 

Dexterous is applied both to bodily and mental 
cleverness. Dexterous at manual exercises. Sabink, 
The same protestants may by their dexterity make 
themselves the national religion. Swi/t. 

Adroit is applied both to bodily and mental clever- 
ness. An adroit stout fellow would sometinies destroy 
a whole family. Jervas. To manage adroitly. Sabine* 

In what then does dexterous differ from adroit? la 
this : dexterous is used directly, and adroit ironi- 
cally. An adroit fencer is an unfair fencer; a dex- 
terous fencer may be an honourable one. An adroit 
pickpocket. An adroit witness. That handiness is 
jeered at, that ingenuity is sneered at, which is 
described as adroit. An adroit negotiator may 
outwit his adversary ; but he prepares by his very 
success the instability of his compact. 

Famous. Renowned, Celebrated. IHudrioiis* 

lie is famous who is spoken of (Jari) ; he is re- 
nowned who is named often (re and nom name); he 
is celebrated who is praised with solemnity (cele^ 
hrare) ; he is illustrious who is shone upon (lUus- 
tratusj. Of course^ a man may become iaoaous for 
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incidents in which he is passive; as Empedocles 
Sot having been swallowed by a volcano, or Tarquin 
-for his expulsion. But those only are renowned, 
who are themselves principals in some exploit, and 
architects of their own reputatiou. Joan of Arc is 
more renowned than known ; she was a tool of the 
cordelier Richard, and her extolled successes were 
principally due to the connivance of the duke of 
Burgundy's agents. Celebrity is not always propor* 
tioned to merit. Hector, perhaps a hero of ro« 
mance, is more celebrated than Alexander, the mi- 
racle of history. The praise of the poet and the 
orator bestows celebrity ; the notice of the state, 
and the record of the historian, render illustrious. 

To manifest. To proclaim* To publish. 

Open solemn declaration is an idea common t(K> 
these words : to manifest is to render evident^ t(K 
proclaim is to call aloud, and to publish is to ac*- 
quaint the many with the transaction. In order to» 
justify the dismissal of old servants, a master may 
choose to manifest their embezzlements, without 
wishing to proclaim, or to publish, them. A sultan^ 
of Egypt on his death-bed commanded, that hit. 
winding sheet should be carried at the end of a lancer 
by a herald, who was to proclaim : Here is all thai. 
Saladin will carry with him out of the world. Ftq*- 
clamation is a short-lived form of publication : walU 
bills even are more eflfectual, without assembling s^ 
great a croud they publish intelligence to greatec 
numbers* 

Duration. Durability. 

Duration is the act of lasting, durability th^ 
power of lasting. No individual being has eternak 
duration; yet the matter of which it is fonued may? 
have eternal durability* 
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Yearly. Annual. Annal. J/mivtrsary, 

Yearly is the englisfa and annual the latin adjec- 
tive of year, annus ; and both signify, happening 
every year. \'early reasons. Annua cultura. 
Why the changing oak should shed 
The yearly honor of his head. Prior, 

We use the word annual, but not the word yearly, 
for that which lasts only a yeac 

Plants that are annual^ will supeiannuate, if they 
stand warm. Bacon, 

We u»e the word yearly, hut not the word annual^ 
in composition, as half-yearly. 

Annal signifies that which regards the year. 
The annal law is that which reformed the calendar. 
The annual -laws are those which are passed every 
year. , . , 

Anniversary signiftes returning with the revolution 
of the year. Anniversary holidays. Born the 29th 
of February, it is but once in four years that the 
poor boy conies in for an anniversary plum-cake. 

Basis, Foundation, 

The basis is the lowest part of a statue, or column, 
that which supports the whole : the foundation is 
thai arrangement of materials in the ground, on 
which a wall or edifice is to be erected. If Diode- 
sian's pillar were to be removed into Europe, the 
foundation would remain in Egypt, the base would 
be brought with it. 

Prosperous. Fortunate. 

He is prosperous who hoped for his success ; he 
is fortunate who owed it to good luck. Expected 
advantage must have regular causes ; prosperity 
therefore describes a more stabile and honourable 
well-being than fortune. 
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fhck. Herd. Cattle. 
Flock, in latin grex^ is a collection of small C9X* 
tie ; herd, in latin armentum^ is a collection of large 
cattle ; whereas cattle, in latin pecus^ comprehends 
both the large and small stock of the grazier. A 
flock of sheep, a herd of bullocks : swine are trouble* 
Bome cattle. 

Two'foot. TtijOmfoottd* 

A two-foot ruler has two feet in length; a two- 
footed animal has two feet to walk with ; the firsi 
(like the latin bipedalU) is an adjective of measure; 
the other (like the latin bipet) is an adjective of 
number. The Corsican fairy was a bipedal biped ; 
a two-foot and a two-footed dwarf. 

To tell. To disclose. To reveal* To divulge. 

To make known that which was unknown is tht 
common signiiicalion of these words. To tell is to 
declare things purposely with a design to iniorm the 
listener. To disclose what was before concealed may 
happen inadvertently. To reveal is to lay open a 
secret, to remove the veil, or curtain, from before 
the precious object it protected. To divulge is to 
scatter abroad and among the multitude the know- 
lege of what was hitherto hidden. 

From the sheer love of prattling some persont 
tell every thing they hear. Aleriuess is requisite 
to keep a secret well : contidants often disclose what 
they are.intrusted with from a lazy negligence. 
Confessors sometimes reveal to the magistrate the 
misdeeds of their penitents. The mdlignity of party 
often divulges the foibles of the great. 

Persons, People. 

There were five persons at table beside mysdf* 
There were &\e people at table beside oiysell This 
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last exiiretsion is idioiiiatic« and' peeuliar to o«r 
language, and insinuates that the live people alluded 
ho were of inferior note. We look up with men 
consideration to those whom we denominate jfemntt 
than to those whom we denominate people, in or- 
der to descrihe a company, we should be able t9 
mention the quality of the persons, and the number 
of people present. We speak of the many as disaf* 
fected people ; we spe^k of the eminent as discon- 
tented persons. We say persetu when each indivi- 
dual left an impression ; people when only the col- 
lection was perceived. 

Dagger* RUk. Hazard. Venture. 

All these words imply chance of harm : danger 
and risk relate to the evil that may come ; hazard 
and venture to the good that may go. We are in 
danger, we run a risk, when we are in fear of some 
impending ill. We hazard, we venture, when we 
expose to jeopardy some possessed good. A danger 
18 a nearer and surer ground of fear, than a risk. 
A hazard is a slighter and feebler ground of hope, 
than a venture. 

The danger of death in battle. The risk of health 
in hot climates. To hazard the cost of a iotterr 
ticket. To venture capital in the South-sea trade. 
Danger and hazard are more contiguous ; risk and 
venture are more prospective. Danger is a neigh- 
bour, and a bad one ; Risk a distant acquaintance 
of uncertain value. Hazard is a gambler spiritedly 
indifferent to loss or gain ; Venture is a speculative 
trader, whose boldness asked advice of prudence. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. 

Celebration. Celebrity. 

Celebration is the act of frequenting; and ce* 
Ubrity the state of being frequented* The cele* 
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bration of a poet's birth-day. Tbe ceUbritjr of |i 
poet's writings. The celebration is the perform* 
Eince, the celebrity is the famousneasy of the Olynn 
pic games* 

Boldness* Audacity. 

Boldness marks the ready, audacity, tbe dt^ringt 
character. He is bold who is forward, prompt, 
decisive ; he is audacious wjio is venturous, enter- 
prising, insolent. Boldness meets, audacity prQ* 
vokes, conflict: there is in boldness more of action, 
in audacity more of wordirftss* 

Bold signifying in other gothic dialects for* 
iTi^ard, quick, (swedlbh badla to be able ; german bald 
soon) seems to describe that agile strength^ whick 
strikes or wards at once. Command of body apd 
presence of mind are the forms of courage whic^ 
constitute boldness. The word audacious ()ati|i 
audax) signifies enterprising, and describes that 
incautious hazardous spirit, which without delibera- 
tion undertakes to try to vanquish. Si deficiant 
y}T^s, audacia certe laus erit. Properiias, 

Wonderful is tbe use of boldness in civil bu^i^ess : 
what first? boldness. What second and third? bold* 
oess. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance and 
rashness, far inferior to other parts. Bac<m» 

In the bay of ^ispa^ the coast is as l^old, a? tht 
sea is audacious. 

Courtesy, Comphnmnee* 

Courtesy is attention to please by a deferential 
ofiioiousness ; complaisance is attention to please 
by sympaUietie accommodation. The assiduities 
of couriesy (from cotir court) may be addressed to 
persons unlike ourselves; the assiduities of com* 
plaisance imply a ialliiig in with one another's ha* 
bits, a being pleased {am and plaure} yritb the same 
things. Courtesy wins patronaRe^ aiiid. cempla]|- 
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tanee attachment* A lover is courteous ; man and 
wife are complaisant. 

Star. Constellation, Planet. SateUiie. 

All the luminaries of the nocturnal heavens, es- 
pecially the fixed, are called .stars ; and a knot of 
stars, which the e^e habitually connects together^ 
(con and stella) is called a constellation. Planets 
(from 'nXufffi wandering) are those stars which change 
their relative places ; and a satellite is an attendant, 
or secondary, planet, su(;)i as the moon, which, like 
a body guard; (satelles guaad) obeys the motions of 
its principal. 

A shooting star is still said of a meteor; but 
philosophy is narrowing the application of the term 
to the permanently revolving heavenly bodies. 
Viewed through a telescope, the planet Saturn, 
with his ring and bis satellites, expands into a 
beautiful constellation. 

Artery, Vein. 

In the lungs the blood is oxygenated, and is push* 
cd into circulation by the heart : the arteries dis- 
tribute over the body this purer and redder blood, 
and the veins carry back for epuration the blood 
which has expended its oxygen. Thus, as to tht 
source of circulation, the arteries export, the veins 
import, blood: the arteries transport a red and vi- 
vid, the veins a purple and impure, fluid : the ar- 
teries are active, the veins are passive, vessels. 

Before the theory of circulation was understood, 
much absurd' metaphor was current about the veins. 
Horace has vena benigna ingenii ; and Waller 
Invokes the Muses to improve bis vein. 
One would rather say : the arteries of genius, and 
the veins of learning. It is genius which animates, 
propels, and diffuses \ it is learning which imbiber 
detains^ and collects. 
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Argumait, Argumentation* 
An argument is a reason alleged for or against 
a doubtful point : argumentation is the process of 
adducing arguments. In argumentation, one strong 
argument outweighs many weak ones. Argumen- 
tationis nomine tota disputatio ipsa comprehenditur, 
constans ex argumento et argument! confutatione. 
Cicero, 

Effrontery. Impudence. 

There is a confusion of face connected with the 
detection of mean qualities,* such as lying, or cow- 
ardice, which blushes at the forehead ; and there is 
a confusion of face connected with the detection of 
lewd qualities, such as lasciviousness, or indecency, 
which blushes at the cheek. The man of effrontery 
has overcome this sensibility of forehead ; the man 
of impudence this sensibility of cheek. Effrontery 
marks a want of the nobler, and impudence of the 
chaster feelings : effrontery offends more in a man, 
impudence offends more in a woman. 

Blow, Bruise. Wound. Scar. 

That injury of the skin and flesh which results 
from percussion, is called a blow, which results 
from pressure, is called a bruise, which results from 
cutting, is called a wound ; and that which remains 
after the healing is called a scar. The words an- 
swer respectively to the latin plaga, ulcus, vulnus, 
cicatrix. 

Useful. Beneficial, Profitable, Advantageous* 

Serviceable, 

That is useful, which we habitually want; that 
is beneficial, which does us good ; that is profitable, 
by which we gain ; that is advantageous, by which 
we get forwards ; and that is serviceable, which i| 
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of rare but important accommodation. Usefi 
more applicable to handiness ; beneficial to heal 
profitable to lucre; advantageous to honor; \ 
serviceable to patronage, £very-day fumitare 
termed useful ; the plate, or porcelain, which a^ 
pears only on festival days, is ternaed serviccaH 
Change of place is beneficial in fever. Many Hgli 
profits make a heavy purse. A well-timed coiBi 
mendation is often more advantageous than peco* 
niary service. 

Sttjptctofi. Surmise* 

Suspicion is formed by peeping (sub and specen); 
surmise by documents submitted {sous and mii) to 
attention* Suspicion implies personal anxiety ; sor- 
mise an official vigilance. I surmise dishonesty in 
the servant of another; I suspect it in my own. 
Both words denote the imagination of some iU with* 
oqt authoritative proof. 

Paihless. Devious. Impervious^ ImpassMe. 

Inaccessible. 

The course is pathless, where no road is traced ; 
.4eviou8, where the road leads out of the way ; im- 
pervious, where there is no road through ; impassa- 
ble, where there is no passage; and inaccessiblai 
where the very approach is impracticable* 

A pathless desert. Devium oppidum. Cicero. 
Amnis impervius. Ovid. The river is impervious 
which cannot be forded, and impassable which 
cannot be crossed. An inaccessible summit* 

Cruel. Atrocious. Dire* 

Cruel (from crudus^ answers originally to tht 
english word harsh ; atrocious (from trux) answers 
Qiiginally to the english word rough; and dire (from 
dir^) answers to the english wor^ cursal* But all 
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these three words, having been borrowed from the 
oratory of a learned language, excite ideas more 
noble and heroic than the corresponding native 
terms : they colossal ize the qualities which tliey 
^ translate. A harsh schoolmaster ; a |:ruel tyrant, 
A rough press-gang; an atrocious inquisition. A 
cursed accident ; a dire misfortune. 

Barbarous, Inhuman* 

The Greeks called every foreigner a barbarian ; 
possibly from the specific name of the African tribe 
of BarbarL or Marmari, who bordered on the Alex- 
andrian Greeks. Barbarism now designates that 
intermediate state between savagism and civiliza- 
tion, in which settlement is begun, and refinement 
QOt attained. Yet we sometimes apply the word 
to what is outlandish, as ' a barbarous expression ;* 
anchsometimes to what is uncivilized, as ' a b^rba* 
rous torture.' Inhuman properly means without 
humanity, without the sympathies of kindness. In* 
humaua crudelitas. Lhi/. The Cossacks are de* 
scribed by a late traveller as less inhuman though 
more barbarous than the Russians. Barbaroiis ift 
opposed to refined, and inhuman to merciful. 

jirea. Arena. 

Area is a dry place {flrere to dry) left vacant 
before a public building ; ^arena is a sanded place 
(arena sand) left vacant for the struggle of com* 
batants. . The area of the Capitol. The arena of 
the amphitheatre. The area is a square, the arena 
a pit. 

To precede. To anticipate* 

To precede is to go before (pros and cedere) ; to 
anticipate is to take before (ante and capere); the 
one, maiks priority of order^ ^d the other ^i inter* 
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fcrencc ; the one is of course and the otber of choice. 
Who precedes me is before me ; who anticipatei 
me is before hand with me. Let justice precede 
generosity, least generosity should anticipate jus- 
tice. 

AqtuoM, Jquose, jiquatk, AquatUe. 

That is u(jueous, which consists of water; that 
is aquose, whieh abounds with water; that is aqua- 
tic, which delights in water ; and that is aquatile, 
which subsists m water : the latin aqua^ water, is 
the common root. 

An aqueeus potation pompously describes water- 
drinking. The land has been so well drained, that, 
though aquose, it is no longer wet. Nubes aquosa. 
VirgiL An aqueous cloud would be a tautology. 
Horace terras the dropsy langor aquosus* Aquatic 
plants; Aquaticus Auster. Ovid. The aquatile 
frog. 

Fervor. Ardor, 

Fervor is a boiling heat, and ardor a burning one. 
The fervor of hot water, the ardor of hot sunshine. 
Hence in metaphor the warm passions, when ex- 
plosive, are tfrnied fervent, when persevering, are 
termed ardent. Fervent auger. Ardent friendship. 
Love calls itself ardent ; when observation suspects 
it of being only fervent. 

Porch. Portico. Vestibule, Halh 

A porch is a covered station, and a portico is a 
covered walk, on the outside of a building : a porch 
is placed at the entrance to shelter those who wait 
at the door ; a portico covers the whole side to shel* 
ter the passenger. A vestibule is a fore^room, and 
a hall is the first large room, viithia a building; 
both serve as an entrance, a thorough-farei a com- 
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mon apartment, but the vestibule announces a small- 
er space used to uncloak in. Vestibulum^ from veHiSj 
garment, means a cloak-room. By the translaters 
of the bible the vrord porch is used (or portico incor- 
rectly. I. Kings, VI. 3. And the porch before the 
temple> twenty cubits was the length thereof, ac- 
cording to the breadth of the house. In porticibue 
deambulantes disputabant philosophi. Cicero. Pri* 
mo aditu, vestibuloque prohibere aliquem. Cieero. 
The idea of a common, or public, room seems es. 
sential to hall ; for in Swedish, and in west-gothic, 
a temple is called an a//- room, a room for all. 
There are etj'mologisls who derive it from the la- 
tin aiila^ in which case it would mean a curtained 
space previous to tbe inner apartment: hut this 
does not account for the use of the word in such 
combinations as town-hall^ fishmonger's hallf or for 
our calling every manorial house, a hall. 

Insolent, j^rrogant. Fastidious. Superb. 

II« is insolent, who assumes an unwont superi. 
ority : he is arrogant, who asks for more than his 
due ; he is fastidious who is easily disgusted ; and 
be is superb, who lifts his head higher than is wel. 
come. Insolen<;e is capricious, arrogance noisy, 
fastidiousness squeamish, and superbness oppressive. 
The word superb is not often applied in our language 
to human character, but is often applied to material 
objects: a superb equipage, a superb service of 
plate. Insolens infamise, semper in laude versatus* 
Cicero. Arrogans beneficiorum praedicatio. Cicerom 
In rebus prosperis superbiam magnopeie, fastidium, 
arrogantiamque fugiamus, Tbe insolent offend by 
giving themselves airs, the arrogant by advancing 
claims, the fastidious by an omissive disdaiti, and 
the superb by a haughty repulsion. 
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Sattinient. Opinion* 

By means of our sensations we feel, by means of 
our ideas we think : now a sentiment (from sentire) 
is properly a judgement concerning sensations, and 
an opinion (from opinan) is a judgement concerning 
ideas : our sentiments appretiate external, and our 
opinions internal, phosnomena. On questions of 
feeling, taste, observation, or report, we define oar 
sentiments. On questions of science, argument, or 
metaphysical abstraction, we define our opinions. 
The sentiments of the heart. The opinions of the 
mind. It is my sentiment that the wine of Burgundy 
is the best in the world. It is my opinion that the 
religion of Jesus Christ is the best in the world. Our 
sentiments are liable to fewer causes of error, than our 
opinions. There is more of instinct in sentiment, 
and more of definition in opinion, llie admiration 
of a work of art which results from first impres- 
sions is classed with our sentiments; and when we 
have accounted to ourselves for the approbation, it is 
classed with our opinions. 

State, Condition. Situation. 

State {status standing) describes our habitual, con- 
dition, {conditio plight) our accidental, and situation 
{»tus place) our relative circumstances. A building 
is in a bad state, when it is downfally ; in a bad 
condition, when it wants decorative repair ; and in a 
bad situation, when its emplacement is ill-chosen. 
Diseases which are constitutional, imply a bad state 
of health ; which are transitory, imply a bad condi- 
tion of health ; which are local, imply a bad situa* 
tion of health. My financial affairs are in a bad 
state, in as much as the deficiency is likely to be 
permanent ; they are in a bad condition, in as much 
as the pressure is immediate; they are in a bad si- 
tuation, in as much as they are comparatively worse 
than they were. Beneficence is the condition, excel- 
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lence the ^situation, and virtue the state, of character^ 
'nrhich constitutes human merit. 

Anger. Ire. 

There is a connexion, physical as well as etymo* 
logical, between anger and hunger; all animals, while 
fasting, being more prone to anger, than when well- 
led : extreme anger commits cannibalism, striving 
to devour its object. The latin word ira being de- 
rived from the same source as i/rere, to burn, des- 
cribes a tendency to warmth, to heat, to catch fire. 
Hence there is in anger a something sour and en- 
during, and in ire a something burning and explo. 
«ive. The angry man is more apt to bear malice ; 
the irascible man is more terrible at the moment of 
irritation. Anger is often persevering; ire is always 
. hasty. Anger is never satisfied ; ire is never cool. 

Weight, Sway, 

Both these words are used for influence over the 
mind of another; weight describes a heavy, not 
always a motive, force ; sway describes a gentler 
but more absolute power, which both begins, and 
guides, action. This is metaphorically correct ; a' 
weight disposes the scale to* overpoise ; to wave and 
wield a massy weapon is to sway it. 

Robust. Strong. Stout. Sturdy. 

Robur in latin signifies the heart of oak, the hard- 
est part, of timber ; and is applied metaphorically to 
describe that more than average toughness of sinew 
which distinguishes human bodies that are made for 
endurance. Ihe robust man can bear heat or cold, 
excess or privation, toil or confinement; with less- 
injury than his neighbour. Strong describes mus- 
cular ability : the strong man can lift, or draw, or 
hurl a greater weight than his neighbour; he can 
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five a beavier blow, a harder gripe, a furtber spun. 
The stout nicin (from stot an ox) has the proportions 
of an ox ; he is corpulent, fat and fleshy in relation 
to his size. The sturdy man is one whose presence 
excites a start of perturbation. Dr. Johnson is for 
deriving this word from the french etttmrdi; but in 
my judgement, it mther belongs to the gothic family 
of words, sturcn to stir, siurzen to start, sturz over- 
throw, stutzfg startling. A sturdy beggar is not the 
indiscrete, but the alarming petitioner. Robust ii I 
the reverse of frail; strong of we^^k; stout -of slim ; 
and sturdy of fascinating. 

Deformed^ Crooked, Humpy^ 

He is deformed who wants or overhas any 
feature essential to the form: he is crooked who 
has a curvature of the spine or of the legs ; he is 
humpy, who has an excrescence on the back, or 
bead, or side. 

Circle, Orb. Sphere* Globe. 

One point moving round another in the same 
plane so as to keep eveiy where an equal distance 
describes a circle. Draw a circle with the> com. 
passes. An orb is a circular plane, a surface bounded 
by a circle. In the floor of heaven the Kmidlest orb. 
Shakspeare. A sphere is a circular envelope, an 
imaginary plane formed by the revolution of a circle 
on its diameter. Alternate spheres of attraction and 
repulsion surround every particle. A globe is a solid 
body, every part of whose surface is alike far from 
the centre. The terrestrial globe. Rotundity is the 
common property of all these 6gures ; but the circle 
It a hoop ; the orb, a disk ; the sphere, a shell ; and 
the globe, a ball. 
Circulos suos conficiunt celeritate mirabili stellae. 

Cicero* 
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1 he Trojan chief, who held at bay from far, 

On his Vulcanian orb sustained the war. Dryden. 

Within the visible diurnal sphere, Milton. 

Ex solidis globus, ex planis autem circulus aut 
orbis. Cicero. 

Radlana/* Brillianci/. 

That is radiant which emits beams, that is bril- 
liant which emits gleams ; radiancy being a settled 
and brilliancy an intermitting splendor. The radi- 
ance of the moonshine, the brilliance of the stream- 
let which reflects it. The radiance of a lamp. The 
brilliance of a diamond. The discourses of Lord 
Bacon are radiant with intellect, and brilliant with 
eloquence, 

Man of guaii/y, Man of fashion. 

The man of quality is one whose rank, the mjm 
of fashion is one whose habits class him in the 
higher circles of society. The first of these expres- 
sions, says Dr. Truslcr, is applied to the nobility ; 
by the other is only understood the gentry. Am- 
bitious manners constitute the man of fashion ; they 
frequently adorn the man of quality. Nothiug is 
the fashion which has not the applause of the qua- 
lity ; yet it often happens that the quality are not 
leaders of the fashion. 

Firm. Fixed, Solid. Slabile*. 

That is firm which is not easily shaken, that it 
fixed which is fastened to something else, and not 



♦ Dr. Johnson writes this word rtufcte, in which form it is 
liable to be confounded with stable, a room for cati!*»% The 
latin root is stabilis, and the kin eoglish substantiTc stability^ 

N 
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easily uptorn, that is solid which is not hollowy and 
that is stabile which is not easily removed. Yon 
pillar is firm on its base, fixed to the wall, of solid 
oak, and likely to be stabile. 

The power of the law is firm in proportion as it 
is uniformly and permanently active ; it is fixed in 
proportion as it is connected with a constitution in 
vrhich it is ditlicult to innovate. Conjugal attach- 
ment is solid, when it is not founded on disguise or 
reciprocal mistake ; stabile, when it is not liable to 
decline with the progress of age or the pressure 
of circumstance. That friendship is firm, which 
depends not on the opinion of others ; fixed, which 
has decided its insertion ; solid, which is not in dan* 
ger from mistrust ; and stabile, which is patiently 
stedfast. 

Decorum, Dignity • 

Decorum is what becomes, dignity is what ex- 
alts : in decorum there is evitation of impropriety, 
in dignity there is assertion of importance. Deco- 
rum announces a graceful temper and moderation of 
behaviour ; dignity arrogates a lofty majesty, and 
pomp of carriage. Among the licentious, there is 
a dignity in decorum ; on the magisterial bench, 
there is a decorum in dignity. 

To defend. To protect. 

To defend is to keep off, and to protect is to cover 
over ; hence there is in defense rather the aid of an 
equal, and in protection that of a superior, Defen- 
debat hostes ab oppido. Gellius. Ego jacentem et 
Bpoiiatum defendo, et protego. Cicero. A town is 
defended by its fortifications, and protected by its 
citadel. To defend a culprit is to be his advocate ; 
to protect a culprit is to Und him shelter against 
the magistrate. 
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To debilitate. To enervate. To effeminate. 

That debilitates which occasions temporary weak- 
ness, that enervates which permanently injures the 
strength, and that effeminates which gives a wo- 
manish complexion. Debilitatum vulnere jacuisse. 
Curtius* Noil plane me enervavit senectus. Cicero. 
Effoeminata vox. Cicero, 

The young njan debilitate|d by excesses does well to 
reform before they have enervated his vigor. That 
sensibility effeminates which flinches at helping to 
relieve. 

To dissipate. To dilapidate. 

To dissipate is to scatter away, and to dilapidate 
is to destroy stone by stone. What is dissipated 
cannot be collected again, but what is dilapidated 
may be repaired. Moveables are dissipated, fixtures 
are dilapidated. In dissipation there is more of 
levity, in dilapidation more of ruin. Is there not a 
judicious profusion, which dissipates only what is 
tasteless, and dilapidates only what is burdensome? 

Humble, Submissive, Vile, Abject, 

Humble describes a native, and submissive a su- 
perinduced lowliness. Humble myrtles ; submissive 
vines. Vile is an excessively humble, and abject 
an excessively submissive disposition. Vile cow- 
ardice ; abject superstition. 

Languor, Torpor, 

Languor marks the weakness of want, torpor the 
stiffness of fatigue. Languor indicates the direct de« 
bility of inanition, torpor the indirect debility of 
excess. The morning sleep of animals has languQr, 
their autumnal sleep has torpor for its cause, 

n2 
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Discipfine. Dociruic, 

Discipline (from discipulus) is the instruction 
which a leainer receives; doctrine (from doctor) is 
the inslruclion which a teacher bestows : discipline 
is the lesson taken, and doctrine tlie lesson given; ^ 

Hence, in metaphor, discipline describes thoi»e 
mechanical arrangements, to which disciples recur; 
and doctrine describes that hoard of knowledge, 
which masters promulgate. The discipline of the 
hierarchy designates its code of regulations \ the 
doctrine of the church is its creed. 

Order. Scries, 

Ordor means rank, series means succession j, 
hence there is in order something of voluntary afr 
rangement, and in series something of unconscious 
catenation. The order of a procession. Xhe series- 
of ages. A series of figures in uhifprajt Soldiej3' 
in order of battle. 

To read, To recite, Td declaim. 

To read, to read aloud, to ??ay by heart, are the 
native phrases for this climax. We can read in si^ 
lence ; we recite only aloud ; we declaiiix without' 
hook. It suffices if the reader uses hrs ey^s, and 
the reciter his eyes and tongue: but the declaimier' 
employs his niemory also. To recite ts to ' rraf' 
aloud. To declaim is to recite without book. Scrip- 
ta legere secum. 0:?idl Literas in senaturecitare." 
Cicero, Ad iluctum aiunt declaniar« solitum De. 
mosthenem, Cicero. 

Invalid, Infirm, 

The invalid is accidentally, the infi ran is habitu- 
ally indisposed, invalidity is a temporary infirmity, 
a constitutional deficiency of health or strength. 
Weakness makes the infirm, illness the invalid. 
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XoXfous, Pernicious, 

Noxious describes the power of hurling (from' 
nocercy) and pernicious (froin per and ncx) the power of 
defctroying. NonIous rats. Pernicious vipers. All 
intoxicating drinks are noxious, the more concen- 
trated are pernicious* 

Credible. Probable. 

That is credible which is likely to be bclievedf 
that is probable which is likely to happen. The 
credible agrees with what we hear, the probable 
with what we see. To. be consonant with habits of 
assertion constitutes credibility, to be consonant 
with habits of observation constitutes probability. 
Narrations, when expected to gain confidence, are 
credible; ^nd when they iiiiitaie tL<!. course of na- 
ture are probable ; yet the Irjue may appear incre- 
dible, and the real improbable. 

To desire* To desiderate^ 

We desire that which we have not yetpossest, 
and we desiderate that which we possess no longer. 
Both imply a wish for what is absent ; but desire is 
aroused by hope, while desideration is inflicted by 
r€niiniscence. He desiderates his last ^ife so feel* 
ingly as to desire another. . 

To efface. To obliterate. To abolish » 

To efface is to destroy the 8wrfttc«, to obliterate is 
to scratch out, and to abolish is to extinguish the 
very odor. We efface to mend ; we obliterate to 
forget ; we abolish to destroy. This signature has 
been effaced. The image on a coin is obliterated by 
circulation. Corpus igni abolere. Tacitus. Abolish 
thy creation. MUton. 
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Pcrsistance; Perseverance. Pertinacity^. Contw* 

macy. Obstinacy. 

Tliere is in persistence a continual, and in perse* 
Terance a separare eflfort : a continual and a separate 
effort : each perseveres, not all : to persevere is to 
go on, but not in conceit. I persevere ; we persist. 
Pertinacity is the holding-to, (per and tenere) or, 
as the english metaphor has it, the sticking-to one's 
purpose excessively. Quce pertinacia quibusdam 
eadem aliis constantia videre potest. Cicero. Con* 
tumacy is a swelling, (con and tumere) affrontingi 
injurious resistance. Obstinacy is a pertinacity 
opposed to contradiction, (06 against and tenere to 
hold out) or hostility. They persist in their islam* 
ism, they persevere in their ablutions. The per- 
sistence which I would praise I call steadiness, the 
persistance which I would blame I call pertinacity ; 
but am 1 an infallible judge of the moment to with- 
stand or to yield ? The wise man offends no one 
by contumacy, unless in order to avert an evil great- 
er than his offense. Pertinacity thwarted without 
effect becomes obstinacy. 

Contagious. Epidemic. Pestilential. 

Diseases, which are communicated by contact, 
are called contagious (^cum and t anger e) ; those, 
which include extensive portions of the people, are 
called epidemic (tv/ and ibfAoi); and those, which 
originate in affections of the atmosphere, are called 
pestilential. Inter locorum naturas quantum inter- 
sit, vidcmus alios esse salubres^ alios pestilentes* 
Cicero* 
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